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‘““EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE wind in the leaves, 
The rain on the eaves, 
Or the low, continuous roar 
Of the rolling waves on the distant shore— 
Who shall declare 
What sounds they be? 
Whether lost in the air, 
Or found on the sea, 
And whether they laugh, or sigh’ 


Not I. 
lonly know 


- That they come, and go, 


And people the hollow sky. 
SaG HARBOR, L. [., August 22d, 188 
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A MORNING PRAYER. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 














O, breeze! 

Thou dewy, cool, sweet current of delight, 
Appease 

This longing for the ripe fruit of the right; 
Winnow my soul 

And flood my heart’s cold caves with charity, 
And roll 

This burden of the love of sin from me! 


O, sky! 
Pour thy vast cup of purity on me, 
That I 
May sound the flawless note of liberty, 
As I stand 
Waiting to see the flower of sunrise blow, 
Waiting to feel the fresher currents flow 
Into this morning-land. 


O, sea! 
Thou weltering giant, lend thy stormy 
voice 
To me, 


That I this day may make the earth rejoice 

With a sky-filling, world-o’erwhelming 
song, 

Tne tempest song of Freedom blowing down 
the walls of Wrong! 


{ord God! 
Thou master of the wiuds, the skies, the 


seas, 
Who trod 


The valley of man’s lowest miseries, 
Lend me thy love, that I may love all 
men, 

That I may show all men the way of love, 
From palace high to deepest prison-den; 
That I may prove 
How brotherhood is freedom’s other name, 
How freedom’s other name is but the Word, 

And that Word is the Lord 
Come down again. 
Amen. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





A PIOUS HEATHEN. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








THE filial piety of our nearest neighbor 
here in the West should not be forgotten, 
now that new bills for his exclusion are 
before the President for his signature. 
And if any man should hesitate to vote 
for Har rison, because of his reasonable re- 
spect for the rights of the heathen Chi- 
hese knocking at our white sea doors out 
here, let him read these little lessons here 
set down, and see if, after all, they are 
quite so heathenish as ourselves, especial- 
ly with regard to filial duty. 

e Filial duty is the first of all virtues.” 
Here is a translation from the Chinese by 
Clara M. Cushman; in fact, all the follow- 
1g, Save one, the longest and last, which 
was translated by my Chinese servant, 
are from the same source. 








Find me a single son or daughter on 
the whole length of Long Island, ay, the 
whole length of the Atlantic Coast, who 
would willingly lie down and be fed upon 
by mosquitoes, in order that others might 
sleep, ifyou can. But here is the transla- 
tion: 

‘‘In the Chin dynasty lived a boy named 
Wu Ming, who at eight years of age fur- 
nished a wonderful example of filial piety. 

‘His parents .were poor; indeed, such 
was their poverty that they were unable to 
provide themselves with mosquito netting, 
and so found themselves exposed to the 
cruel assaults of those ferocious little ani- 
mals. The filial heart of the son would not 
allow him to look with complacency upon 
the restless, sleepless condition of his re- 
vered parents, and so every summer’s night 
he retired early, long before his father and 
mother, and aJlowed the mosquitoes to take 
a full meal of his tender flesh and pure 
blood. Altho they were very many, he 
would not drive them away lest, their hun- 
ger being unsatisfied, they go from him to 
disturb the rest of those he loved better 
than he loved himself. 

“Truly he excelled all others in filial 
piety and the love he cherished for his pa- 
rents.” 


Here is another little incident, trans- 
lated from a book said to be many thou- 
sand years old; in fact, oneof the corner- 
stones of the Chinese Empire is this 
ancient book: 


‘“‘In the Han dynasty there lived a boy 
named Wei Po Yu. He was of a very filial 
disposition, and served his parents well. 
One day, for some trivial offense, his moth- 
er beat him, and he cried exceedingly. 
‘Why do you weep so bitterly ?’ said his 
mother. ‘Formerly, when I chastised you, 
youdid notcry thus. Why is it that you 
weepso exceedingly to-day? What is the 
reason?’ ‘Ah! said Po Yu, ‘in thosedays, 
when you beat me, it caused my body pain, 
and I knew you were well and strong. Now, 
as you chastise me, the strokes cause no 
pain, and I see that you have not strength 
to inflict heavy blows. I weep, not from 
the pain of the punishment you inflict, but 
from the fact that your strength is growing 
less, and that my mother is getting weak 
and feeble.’ ”’ 

Read the following and find, if you 
please, the origin, according to the heathen 
of the air-holes in the ice. The skater 
may, however, wish that this Chinaman 
had shown his filial piety in some other 
way than taking off his clothes and lying 
down on the ice to make holes which 
were to last through all winters to the end 
of time. 


‘In the Chin dynasty there lived a man 
named Wang Hsiang. also called Hsiu 
Cheng. While he was yet young his own 
mother died. His father married again a 
woman of the Chu family. She was by no 
means a tender, loving mother, but was 
constantly telling the father in secret that 
Wang Hsiang was not a good boy, and 
gradually the father lost his affection for 
his son. Notwithstanding all this, the son 
still exercised filial piety in the treatment of 
his step-mother. On acertain day she de- 
sired to eat fresh fish, but it was the time of 
frozen waters; so this filial son took off his 
clothes and lay on the ice, hoping that the 
warmth of his body would melt it. 

‘* Suddenly the ice opened, and two fresh 
fish leaped forth, and he took them to his 
mother. Among people there are eften step- 
mothers, but under the heavens there has 
never been another Wang Hsiang. To this 
day upon the waters of the river are seen 
the prints in the ice.” 


Here is something from the sick room 
which, besides teaching the lesson of filial 
duty, shows that ice was used thousands 














of years ago by the heathen as, in some 
sense, a medicine: 

‘*Tn the early Sung dynasty lived a filial 
s2u whose mother was ill. Many physicians 
were called in to investigate her siekuess 
and administer to her, but all were of no 
avail, for she could not be induced to swal- 
low their medicines. ‘Ah!’ said she, ‘if I 
were only able to obtain ice I should speed- 
ily recover from my illness!’ Alas! it was 
hot weather, and the son sought in vain for 
ice. On a certain day, as he wept and 
mourned that he could not obtain the ice 
for which his mother longed, suddenly he 
heard a noise as cf cracking in the earth. 
He wiped away his tears, and looked around 
for the cause of the noise—and behold! 
there was the ice his filial heart so coveted 
for his sick parent. He seized the ice, and 
hastened home to his mother and presented 
it to her with great joy. 

“She partook of the ice and immediateiy 
recovered from her illness.” 

Some of these little stories, notably the 
following, are exceedingly childish, al- 
most to silliness, yet they are all full of 
heart, full of high and holy duty. Let us 
not entirely despise such lessons or the peo- 
ple who profess them. Of course I know 
it means political damnation for any man 
in California to say even this much for 
those ‘little brown men ”—a name which 
Igave the Chinamen in my letter to Presi- 
dent Hayes and which is now becoming 
national. Yet atthe same time I insist 
that you shall not withhold a single vote 
from Harrison because of his human re- 
spect for the virtues of this singular 
people. For my own part I wish to 
heaven we might learn to imitate them, 
not only in this matter of filial piety, but 
in many other virtues. 

Let me conclude these little transla- 
tions on this subject by the one from my 
servant, the boy who prepares my meals 
and washes my clothes: 


‘“*A great many thousand years ago there 
lived a venerable man who had six sons and 
four daughters. He was very poor man and 
was obliged to travel about the country 
and collect inthe high mountains sticks 
for firewood which he bore on his back to the 
towns. Sometimes he took his wife and 
children with him. His wife was very old 
and lame; so he often bore her on his back 
as well as the children. He would leave 
them all sitting close together so as to keep 
warm, while he went further up the moun- 
tain side to find wood. 

“On one occasion like this alarge, hungry 
bear came to where the little group sat 
huddled together. The bear sat down, and 
then rattled his claws on the stones so as to 
frighten the six boys and make them run 
away. But the six boys only thought of 
their venerable father, and they said: ‘If 
we run away the bear will eat our venerable 
father; let us rather stay and be eaten, so 
that the bear’s g’°at hunger may be ap- 
peased and our veaerable father escape.’ 
This they all agreed todo. But as the bear 
rose up and put out his red tongue through 
his white teeth, the eldest of the six boys 
said, ‘Our venerable father needs us to help 
him bear wood so soon as we are strong. 
Now, our sisters will never be strong to 
bear wood because of the smallness of their 
feet and the shortness of their legs; there- 
fore, let us first feed our sisters to the bear, 
and if his hunger is not appeased then will 
I be the first of our venerable father’s sons 
to offer myself to him.’ 

“To this they all agreed. Their vener- 
able mother moistened her sleeves with 
tears, and when the brothers took up their 
little sisters to feed them to the bear, she 
hid ‘her face in her husbend’s big bamboo 
hat. 

** Now, the bear is an evil being which 
knows all our thoughts, so that you must 
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not speak or so much as think what you are 
about to do. Sothe elder brother boldly 
took up his sweetest sister and held her 
weeping before the bear. But as the fero- 
cious bear opened his big red mouth to de- 
vour her, the brave youth caught up a big 
rough stone, and with all his force drove it 
down the bear’s throat, which made him 
howl with pain and run away. ‘Thus were 
they all saved by this filial son.”’ 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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THE STATE AND MONOPOLY. 





BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER, 





A RECENT Russian writer has said : 

“It is recognized as the highest principle 
of economic science by the newest school in 
the West of Europe, that the government is 
under obligation to take upon itself the 
management of economic relations in the 
country, and especially to care for the in 
terests of the lowest and least secure classes 
of the population. In this respect our gov- 
ernment stands ina far more satisfactory 
position than the Western European gov 
ernments. The civil authority amongst us 
has, from of old, taken the most active part. 
in the regulation of the economic relations 
of the people, while, in the West, such inter- 
vention of the government in the economic 
life of the people constitutes one of the 
pious hopes of the newest sehool of econo- 
mists, the Katheder-socialisten.” 

I do not see how the claim here put for- 
ward on behalf of Russia can be success- 
fully resisted. If Western Europe and 
the United States are really to adopt the 
plan of regulating interests by the man- 
agement of public functionaries, then 
they must be prepared to admit that the 
traditions of civil liberty, and the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, which have 
guided Western civilization for a thousand 
years, are all at fault, and that Russia has 
all the time been on the right track. We 
must come to regard the Tchinovnik, or 
functionary, not as a bugaboo of Rus- 
sian novels, but as the true agent of civ- 
ilization. The more objectively and in- 
ductively we are disposed to study social 
questions, the more zealously we should 
apply ourselves to the study of the Rus- 
sian model. 

No one has ever succeeded in formu- 
lating a precept for distinguishing and 
defining the field of action of the State, 
when approaching it from the negative 
side. It appears to be impossible to for- 
mulate such a precept. Tae cases must 
be decided ns they arise. It is altogether 
a matter of expediency. As such it may 
be subject to general maxims, whose ap- 
pheation to particular cases must be con- 
trolled by good sense and sound judg- 
ment. Thestatesman must be a man of 
sagacity, cultivated judgment, practical 
experience, broad observation, and acute 
perception in regard to the relation of 
means toends. He cannot fill his position 
by doing nothing. 

But} if it is difficult to define the func- 
tion of the State from the negative side, 
and to say that the State should do only 
this or that, what shall be said of the at- 
tempt to define it positively? If we seek 
to give a charter to the State, that it may 
interfere, and to found interference in 
‘* principles” of morality and expediency, 
we find ourselves floundering in puerili- 
ties and pedantic generalizations. Such 
generalizations have been put forth, and 
the complacency with which they are 
propounded, in connection with their ob- 
vious ineptitude, are among the promi- 
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nent features of work in social science at 
the present time. 

It has, for instance, been said that the 
natural monopolies constitute a detinition 
of the field of legitimate control by the 
State,and it has been repeated so often, 
in one form or another, that it has be- 
come a sort of current dogma, as if a so- 
lution had been found which is at least 
good as far as it goes. The‘test of any 
such dogma is to see whether it contains 
all the necessary inclusions and exclu- 
sions so as to properly mark off the ground 
which it pretends to define. 

Life insurance is not a natural monop- 
oly, but Isuppose that no one would deny 
that life insurance, on grounds of expe- 
diency, offers one of the most reasonable 
and proper occasions for State regulation 
ofasound kind. As a matter of fact, 
State regulation of life insurance has been 
outrageously abused, showing how diffi- 
cult it is to execute regulation wisely 
and righteously even where its legitimacy 
may be defended, but the grounds of 
State regulation in the expediency of the 
case still remain. Life insurance is a 
mystery to all except those who make a 
study of it. One party to the contract 
acts ignorantly, and in the dark. The 
equities which arise from the relation of 
insurer and insured are subtle and com- 
plicated. ‘The insured cannot, for various 
and obvious reasons, defend his interests, 
If then the State adopts general regula- 
tions for the conduct of that business, 
which are germane to the nature of the 
business, and which will prevent the in- 
surer from perpetrating a swindle, and 
give confidence to the insured, we have a 
case where the grounds for state interfer- 
ence to prescribe methods and fix respon- 
sibility, are as strong as in any case which 
can be mentioned. Itis not, however, a 
case of monopoly, so that the dogma of 
interference with natural monopolies fails 
to include one of the widest, most impor- 
tant, and least questioned of the interfer- 
ences now practiced by civilized states. 

In a recent paper I defined and discussed 
representative cases over the whole tield 
of natural monopoly. Among the other 
cases it was shown that literary produc- 
tions, whether books or periodicals, are 
cases of natural monopoly. If the State 
is to regulate natural monopolies, the 
moral grounds, and the grounds of expe- 
diency, for regulating literary produc- 
tions, are stronger than those for regula- 
ting any other monopoly. The moral 
grounds for a censorship of the press are 
far stronger than the similar grounds for 
regulating trusts, adulteration of grocer- 
ies, factory ventilation, child labor, etc., 
etc., because the moral corruption of bad 
litérature is far more destructive to social 
interests than the other bad _ things 
against which the other regulations guard. 
There is nocase in which the advocates of 
non-interference rely so entirely on *‘ gen- 
eral” principles, dogmatic abstractions, 
and a-priori assumptions as when they 
argue in favor of freedom of the press on 
a general faith that, on the whole, less 
harm comes from liberty than from re- 
straint. The argument for a Commission 
to regulate ‘‘ inter-state” literature is a 
thousand: fold stronger than the argument 
for a Commission to regulate inter-state 
commerce or telegraphs. On the Russian 
plan, therefore, a censorship of the press is 
included. 

The argument for a regulation of the 
natural monopoly enjoyed by newspapers 
would be stronger still. The need for in- 
forming the people about public affairs, 
and informing them correctly is most im- 
portant ‘in order to maintain our repub- 
lican institutions,” an argument which is 
put forward as conclusive and final in in- 
numerable other cases. A _ proposition 
might also be formulated, on behalf of 
which a great deal could be said, to the 
following effect: The State ought to see to 
it that every social institution which pos- 
sesses power should be loaded with a cor- 
responding responsibility. If such a rule 
was adopted, it would at once apply tothe 
newspaper press, for, since we have es- 
tablished freedom of the press, the news- 
papers have become a gigantic power 
which is capable of perpetrating, and 
constantly does perpetrate, wrongs against 
both public and private rights for which 
there is noremedy. Here again, there- 








fore, we should find moral grounds for 
state regulation of the press. 

Still again: I have spoken so far only 
of regulation of literature in the interests 
of public morality and political instruc- 
tion; but, if there are grounds for regula- 
ting the prices of railroad transportation, 
then there are certainly reasons for regu- 
lating the prices of books and newspapers. 
If the fact that a railroad is paying ten per 
cent. dividends is a reason why its rates 
should be reduced, why is not the fact 
that a newspaper is paying ten per cent. 
dividends a reason why its price should 
be reduced? If allthe trusts are to be 
crushed, why not begin with the Asso- 
ciated Press? If it is a reason to legislate 
on the price of a patented article that the 
patentee has made a fortune, why not fix 
the price of James’s or Howells’s novels? 
or, stronger still, of the ‘‘Franklin” arith- 
metic and Appleton’s Encyclopedia? In 
fact, if the argumentation on these mat- 
ters which fills current literature had any 
sense in it, we might go on and make a 
serious argument, of a similar kind, to 
show how and why the writers of ‘‘good” 
books should be forced to sell them for a 
nominal price, and the writers of ‘* bad’ 
books should be forced to charge enor- 
mous prices, 

Now, so far as I know, nobody has 
dared to propose a censorship of literature, 
or a limitation on the freedom of the 
press, or state regulation of literature in 
general, altho it is plain that such regu- 
lation would be the most obvious case 
for state interference on the broadest 
ethical grounds. The dogma that the 
State should interfere to regulate natural 
monopolies here fails because it includes 
too much. Therefore it fails, both by in- 
clusion and exclusion, to define the limits 
of state interference according to the 
most received ethical principles, and ac- 
cording to the historical practice of civ- 
ilized states. It remains only a specimen 
of the fatuity with which current social 
discussion is afflicted. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
MR. SPURGEON AGAIN AFTER 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS. 


BY WILLIAM C, WILKINSON. 


1 HAVE just heard Mr. Spurgeon preach 
twice after an interval of twenty-nine 
years since I first heard him. Naturally 
the parallax of view obtained is partly 
the hearer’s and partly the preacher’s; but 
I have thought that to some, at least, 
among the readers of THE INDEPENDENT it 
might be interesting to see a brief note 
made of the two observations in mytual 
comparison. 

Mr. Spurgeon, on the first occasion re- 
ferred to, was a young man, one might 
almost say a youth, of twenty-four years. 
He was still in the fresh recency and 
surprise of his wonderful fame. He had 
not himself got used to the popularity 
that he had so suddenly won. He mar- 
veled at it and enjoyed it with something 
of a boyish delight. ‘‘That was a fine 
congregation !” I remember was almost 
the first thing he said to me, immediately 
after the sermon, when I presented to him 
my letter of introduction. It was charac- 
teristic, alike of the man and of the youth 
of the man, thus frankly to disclose his 
joy in the exercise of recognized power. 

‘**T always tremble with fear and with 
a sense of responsibility when I stand up 
to preach before that great congrega- 
tion,” he said to me the other day, at 
fifty-three years of age; ‘‘it seems so 
solemn, so awful.” This latter expres- 
sion, so different, was equally character- 
istic of th2 man, but of the man chas- 
tened and sobered with added years, 

Apparent ease on his part in preaching 
was a very marked trait of the youthful 
Spurgeon; apparent ease is equally a 
trait of the older man. But twenty-nine 
years ago the ease seemed, in great part, 
the buoyant exultation of youth and 
health ; the present ease is that of mas- 
tery assured through much experience. 

That voice is still, as it was in the be- 
ginniug, a master-key to the secret of 
Mr. Spurgeon’s extraordinary power. 
Something perbaps it has lost from the 
perfect resonant clearness of its first un- 
wasted prime; but it remains a matchless 
organ of oratory. I put it to a test of 











some severity the last time I listened to 
him. It was the Thursday evening ser- 
mon. I seated myself in the gallery at 
nearly the utmost pussible remove from 
the speaker in that vast Tabernacle. His 
brother James conducted the services pre- 
ceding the sermon. James’s voice was 
strong, its quality seemed clear, but one 
heard often the sound -f it only, unable 
to distinguish the words. ‘Could you 
follow him?” asked of me a lady near, 
apparently an habitual hearer, who had 
just been, in answer to inquiry, giving me 
the assistant’s name. ‘I could not,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘No more could I,” said she. 
Our failure was from no lack of evident 
conscientious effort on the part of the 
speaker to make himself heard. But 
when Charles's time came, he made no 
effort apparently, and we heard him as 
easily as he himself seemed to speak. It 
was on his part the not meritorious per- 
haps, but delightful triumph of a natural 
gift. 

There is no harm, now at least, that a 
stimulating contrast may at the same 
time be noted, in telling my readers that 
when, in 1859. I first met Mr. Spurgeon, 
I happened to become personal witness 
of what presented him in the character 
of one who openly drank wine upon oc- 
casion. In the drawing-room to which 
he retired after his morning sermon in 
Surrey Music Hall, and in which I was 
invited to meet him, a gentleman, deacon 
of the church, I believe, took up a bottle 
of wine, with a glass, and asked: “A 
little more port, Mr. Spurgeon?’ ‘No, 
thank you,” Mr. Spurgeon replied, adding 
humorously, after a moment’s pause: 
‘* Now pray do not hold up that bottle 
before the window for the people outside 
to see—exciting in them desires which 
you very well know cannot be gratified !” 
Mr. Spurgeon’s example and influence 
were then felt by the ‘‘teetotalers” of 
England to be heavily against them. It 
is otherwise now. “Is it true, Mr. Spur- 
geon, that you now practice total absti- 
nence?” I asked him. ‘‘ Yes; -I have 
drunk nothing for six or eight years.” 
He said, also, that he was now a vegeta- 
rian in his diet. He appeared to me full 
of vigor, notwithstanding his local in- 
firmities. His ill-health, happily, has 
never located itself so as tou hinder him 
at all in his power to think soundly and 
clearly. 

Also, neither his ill-health nor the sharp 
criticism of which his course of action as 
to the Baptist Union, has made him the 
object, nor yet both of these together 
have prevailed to change in the least the 
sweetness of his spirit to bitter or sour. 
He talked freely in answer to questions 
freely propounded of topics and persons 
connected with this controversy, but he 
said nothing that was not wholesomely 
kind in tone. He seemed to feel unshak- 
enly firm in his position, but he abun- 
dantly betrayed, even in his sermons and 
public prayers, the pain that it gave him 
to be separate from his brethren and to be 
blamed instead of praised. Dr. Maclaren 
bore witness to the tender affectionate- 
ness of Mr. Spurgeon’s heart, and said it 
was really at great cost of sorrow suffered 
in the sundering of ties, that Mr. Spur- 
geon was conscientiously maintaining his 
present stand. Nobody, Dr. Maclaren 
said, doubted the purity and _loy- 
alty of his controlling motive, and 
nobody loved him the less for the 
course he had pursued, however much 
mistaken in it some might think him to 
be. Dr. Maclaren said this, and then, 
with characteristic caution and candor, 
qualified his expression a little to admit 
« possible exception or two to the univer- 
sality of his statement that ‘‘ nobody” 
loved Mr. Spurgeon the less. What, how- 
ever, concerns me chiefly just now in re- 
lation to the matter is to record the clear 
impression I took that Mr. Spurgeon re- 
mains to this present quite unchanged to 
harshness in his temper, notwithstanding 
his grief at the defection of some from 
the truth, and notwithstanding his keen 
sense of the hard things that have been 
said of him. In short, this strict evan- 
gelical, this stout Calvinist, this strenu- 
ous stander for the old orthodoxy, is per- 
sonally a most lovable man. He holds 
men to him, not simply by strength, but 
also by gentleness of character. 
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Old readers of THE INDEPENDENT, those 
with long memories, may, some of them, 
still bear in mind a story that, years ago, 
the present writer told in these columns 
of acurious incident in Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching. The incident was of a young 
fellow who complained to me that the 
great preacher once singled him out 4 
the Tabernacle congregation, and puinted 
the discourse at him individually with 
offensive personality. Of course I did 
not credit the report, tho I could not 
doubt that it was honestly given. I as- 
sumed it as certain that the young man 
had merely taken to himself in particu- 
lar what the preacher had meant only for 
some such imaginary person in general, 
But when, some months after, at a pri- 
vate dinner-party in Paris, I repeated the 
story as a curiosity of mistaken impres- 
sion, most unexpectedly a gentleman pres- 
ent, who had listened to the narrative 
with animated interest, said: ‘‘ But that 
young man was not mistaken. What he 
related took place. Isat near him and 
witnessed it all. The direction of the dis- 
course to him was obvious and unmistak- 
able. Everybody about him said it,” 
This testimony seemed to settle the mat- 
ter, and I told the incident in print, 
with circumstances accordingly. The 
account was afterward reported as 
pronounced untrue by Mr. Spurgeon, 
I availed myself of the opportunity 
offered in my late personal interview 
with Mr. Spurgeon to recaH the incident 
and to ask him for the truth of the mat- 


‘ter. He said nothing ever occurred in 


his preaching like such a conscious per- 
sonal direction of discourse to an individ- 
ual hearer. It must have been merely 
the curious coincidence of a particular 
fact with animaginary description drawn 
by him at a venture. He then recounted 
half a dozen similar coincidences, as re- 
markable, that had happened tu come to 
his knowledge. In one case he had said: 
‘* Yonder sits a man on the right-hand 
side in this congregation who brought a 
bottle of gin with him in his pocket, when 
he came into the house.” And the preach- 
er then had proceeded to address this 
hypothetical person in a strain of appeal 
suited tu his case. A man came to Mr, 

Spurgeon afterward and said: ** How did 

you know I brought in that bottle of gin? 

Itis true T had just been buying some- 
thing to warm me before I went home, 
when the crowd of people pouring in here 
caught me and swept me in, too. But 
you said I was on the right-hand side. 
There you got it wrong. I was on the 
left-hand side.’ Mr. Spurgeon smiled 
and said: ‘‘That depends upon how you 
put it. What was right-hand to me was, 
of course, left-hand to you. But I drew 
my bow ata venture. It was the Lord 
who brought the arrow to its mark.” 
Strange tosay, during that same sermon, 
there sat on the other side of the congrega- 
tionasecond man with a bottle of gin in his 
pocket. This second man reckoned right 
and. left reversely as compared with the 
first, and he too was answered in a like 
formula of explanation. Mr. Spurgeon 
said both these men were converted as 4 
result of their experience. The cumula- 
tion of instances recounted was alone 
sufficient to make my case not in itself 
at all unlikely to have been like the rest, 
one of mere coincidence; while Mr. Spur- 
geon’s own absolute assertion in reference 
to. his practice in the pulpit puts the 
point beyond question. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s noble frankness and sim- 
plicity made me feel free to refer with 
him to a late very extraordinary personal 
criticism preached and published by Dr. 
Joseph Parker in the guise of a sermon 
having Mr. Spurgeon himself for its sub- 
ject. With the gentleness of magnanim- 
ity, Mr. Spurgeon remarked that he was 
glad to have furnished to Dr. Parker an 
occasion for saying anything useful to his 
congregation; but evidently the example 
was not one to be followed. ‘If we minD- 
isters,” he added, with the best-natured 
humor imaginable— ‘if we ministers 
should take to preaching upon one anoth- 
er, we should soon, I fear, be all at sixes 
and sevens among ourselves.” Mr. Spur- 
geon said more, but more I should do 
wrong to repeat. All thag he said, and 
every trait of his manner in saying it, 
bore exquisite additional testimony to 
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his own unalterable sweetness of 
spirit. 

“Mr. Spurgeon preaches better and 
better all the time,” said one to me whom 


[happened to meet on the way to the 


Metropolitan Tabernacle. This was a 


woman—girl I might better call her, she 
was so young—evidently, I thought, of 
the select servant class, well-bred, seri- 
ous, intelligent. ‘‘ Our pastor, we think, 
js constantly improving in his preach- 
ing,” spontaneously said together a man 
and woman, doubtless husband and wife, 
who sat in the seat behind me and kindly 
answered various questions that I asked. 

These were, as I judged, comparatively 
cultivated people, representing, therefore, 
a different class of the congregation. 
Happy congregation! happy pastor ! 

In one word, the chief difference that 
I noted between the Mr. Spurgeon that 
was and the Mr. Spurgeon that is con- 
sists in this, that a noble fruit has been 
ripening, mellowing, sweetening, twenty- 
nine years. If it please the Heavenly 
Wisdom twenty-nine years more of the 
same gracious process may easily inter- 
vene before the hand of the Husbandman 
shall finally gather him. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE COLOR LINE IN CHURCHES. 


BY A SOUTHERNER. 


It is true that birds of a feather flock 

together, and none are more prone to this 
than blackbirds. It is as true that men 
are gregarious, grouping according to af- 
finities, and that this tendency of hu- 
man nature is especially strong in the 
colored man. Historic causes and a won- 
derful native sociality may be the reasons; 
wut while men everywhere segregate and 
aggregate according to race, nationality, 
occupation, belief, like and dislike, none 
are more inclined to this than the Negro, 
whose place in the Church is now under 
discussion. It is asked, why should not 
the blacks be by themselves religiously 
also, if they so prefer? The reply is ob- 
vious. If they so desire this cannot be 
prevented, even if the arrangement is not 
the best. In slavery the presence of at 
least one or two white men was deemed 
so important as to be made obligatory. It 
may be that in freedom white men of a 
different character and aim would be 
helpful to a people just struggling out of 
mitigated heathenism. It may not be 
best to have all the well-to-do people, or 
all the scholarly, in one church, while 
the poor and the ignorant are massed 
in another. If all parties prefer sucha 
division, it could not well be helped. But 
it would be another and a wicked thing 
to exclude a man from a church because 
his income is below a certain sum, or be- 
cause of his inability to read the Bible in 
the original tongues. 

The question at issue is this: May a 
Christian be excluded from a particular 
church, or a ministerfrom an ecclesias- 
tical body simply because he is colored? 
May caste, based on race, be thus recog- 
nized in the Church and stamped in, if 
possible, for all time by the one divine 
organization which is to outlive parties 
and politics, empires and dynasties, and 
in this way certain Christians be set 
apart as lepers until the millennium shall 
fully come? Many men, many good men, 
so think and say. A Southern Senator 
has taken pains to print that color- 
prejudice will forever remain as an incu- 
bus on the black man; and that, in gen- 
eral, is the Bourbon verdict. A Southern 
clergyman of good heart and no mean 
ability says, in his opinion, the time will 
never come when blacks and whites will 
worship or commune together. There is 
g00d reason to believe that both politician 
and divine are mistaken, and that caste 
will go where its ancestor, slavery, has 
gone, and both be buried in the same 
gtave to rot together. The next genera- 
tion will blush at the defense of color 
caste, just as this generation is ashamed 
of the justification of the patriarchal 
institution, forsooth ‘‘the most hu- 
mane system of labor known on earth,” 
‘* the only means of keeping the world 
'n cotton,” as well as ‘‘ the sole prevent- 
‘ve against the decimation and rapid ex- 
termination of the black race !” 











For one thing, the color line is a mere 
accident, of no importance whatever, and 
could not be traced if it were. It has 
nothing to do with intelligence, wealth or 
character, or an? basis of classification 
recognized by men as important and en- 
during the test of time. Coloris nota 
natural plane of cleavage, and the race 
cannot thus be split, either in this world 
or the next. The distinction is super- 
ficial, shadowy and evanescent. It is 
simply a prejudice, temporary and not 
enduring; chiefly American and not 
world-wide, the lineal descendant of Af- 
rican slavery, whose malignant visage it 
bears; and it is as certainly doomed as 
slavery was when intrenched in the Con- 
stitution and defended in the pulpit. The 
stars in their courses fought against the 
old Sisera; they will fight against this 
younger, feebler, and, if possible, meaner 
heathen, also. To put a saint because he 
is African into outer ecclesiastical dark- 
ness is in spirit as reprehensible as to 
make him a slave for the same reason. 
Race is not more than righteousness, nor 
color more than character. Men who be- 
lieve that the new birth is of supreme im- 
portance will not long be wrangling about 
blood and pedigree. When a Melchize- 
dek is discovered it is foolish to be curi- 
ous concerning his father, especially in 
the South; for slavery kept no books of 
heraldry, and often the included Cau- 
casian and the excluded African, so- 
called, might find, if the facts were 
known, that their genealogical branches 
unite in the same tree a long way this side 
of Noah. 

As already suggested, the colorline is 
not easily traced, and the Church in 
many cases could not apply that test if 
it would. Some who are classed as 
Negroes are whiter than the whites, and 


‘it would be a question more vexed than 


any in doctrinal orthodoxy, to determine 
just how much of the Hamitic blood 
should exclude a saint from the privilege 
of worship with an unadulterated son of 
Japbet. Is it an eighth, or sixteenth, or 
sixty-fourth part? The Hahnemannic 
doctrine of potency has seemed marvel- 
ous. It is wonderful if ‘‘ the decillionth 
attenuation” of any drug can help a 
creature as bigasa man. But the pres- 
ent marvel is, that the least conceivable 
colored infusion can make a creature, 
grand and noble as a Christian, so leprous 
that he must stand at a distance and wor- 
ship in another court. The color line is 
so tenuous that often an ecclesiastical 
bloodhound would lose the trace and be 
found at the foot of the tree looking up. 
Such has been the mingling of races in 
the sad and wicked past, that it may be 
reverently said, God alone, ‘‘ who has 
made of one blood all nations of men,” 
can telfwhether some of his children are 
also African or not. God alone can trace 
the color line, and he disregards it. It 
will not be recognized at the judgment 
day, and those who hope to stand to- 
gether then, should not separate on that 
line now. Evidently the distinction of 
color is superficial, ephemeral, not easily 
traced, and should have no place in the 
Church. 

Furthermore; this dim, uncertain, evan- 
escent color line is not generally regarded; 
has no place in sin, and should not have 
in worship. Its hold in business is slowly 
but surely lessening, and it must still 
wane, for its maintenance is costly. 
Blacks and whites play, fight, hunt, fish, 
and work together. Their lands touch, 
and they touch elbows in the same fur- 
nace, coaling, field and shop. Usuaily in 
the South, the two races now ride upon 
the same street cars. The earth helps the 
woman; economy antagonizes caste. The 
trunk lines of railroads from the North 
find it difficult to establish the color line 
when passing a certain degree of latitude, 
and caste must go from the railroad coach, 
as it has already in general from the 
street car. Not many years longer must 
well-dressed, intelligent and Christian 
people, pay for a first-class ticket and 
then, because of their race (for which 
they are neither to be praised nor to be 
blamed), be thrust into a second-class car, 
far dirtier than Sodom and nearly as 
wicked, while another of the same race, 
tho untidy, stupid and vulgar, as a ser- 





vant, may find room in a palace car, and 
none think or. speak of any impro- 
priety. The laws of business, unlike 
Civil Rights Bills, are both constitutional 
and self-enacting. These laws are slowly 
abolishing the color line. The School 
Fund still attempts it, but capital cannot 
always affordto run two establishments 
for the sake of prejudice; and when econ- 
omy and sharp-eyed traffic are advancing 
towards equity, Christian love ought not 
to lag. Business is wiping out the color 
line, and the Church cannot afford to 
brand it deeper, making it an appendix 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, or a codicil to 
the Westminster Confession. Yet some 
may attempt it, and there is room for 
charity toward those whose fathers so 
loved to preach on ‘‘ Cursed be Canaan.” 
It is not strange that teeth are set on 
edge, when the previous generation ate 
so many sour grapes. 

It is evident that the color line is no 
hindrance in sin, and it should not ham- 
per Christian undertakings. There is no 
vice or immorality known among men 
that makes color a barrier. Our mulatto 
population shows that color prejudice has 
not enforced the Seventh Commandment. 
Black and whites use the same pack of 
cards in gambling; but they are not 
allowed to read from the same book, orto 
sit in the same pew. A lawyer or physi- 
cian may have black clients and patients, 
but to teach Negroes puts the missionary 
under the ban and out of society, tho his 
brother returning from India, China, or 
even Africa as a foreign missionary, 
would be honored and esteemed for his 
work’s sake. Blacks and whites drink 
from the same bar; hunting and fishing, 
they tip the same bottle, but the Christian 
wives of these men may not be enrolled 
in the same Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. Moreover, if converted, 
washed and made clean, these men must 
not worship in the same assembly, nor 
partake of the same sacramental cup. If 
it were not un-Christian, the absurdity of 
such a color line as this would be enough 
to kill it. It is poor strategy for the 
Church militant to divide, when the 
enemy is united, and the Devil has never 
split his forces on the color line. Shall 
the children of this world always be 
wiser than the children of light? 

But the absurdity of the color line in 
the Church, is nothing compared with its 
inhumanity. The wicked and profane 
say to the African, ‘‘Get property, get 
learning, get refinement; do what you 
will, be what you may, you are still 
nothing but a nigger,” with an abusive 
epithet before the mis-spelled noun; and 
now some of God’s people propose to say, 
‘To all this add virtue and piety; be as 
pure, as consecrated, and as Gedly as you 
please, you are still only a sanctified 
‘negro’ and not fit to be associated with 
white saints; you can havea place among 
the many mansions, but you can have no 
place with us; stay in the darkey pew till 
you get to Heaven.” If there be any vi- 
tality in piety, any force in Christian love, 
sucha doctrine repudiated in sin, disal- 
lowed of the Devil, will not prevail in the 
Church of God. As there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, barbarian nor Scythian, 
bond nor free, so there will be neither 
black nor white in Christ. The Roman 
soldiers did not rend the seamless coat, 
and it will not now be cut in twain along 
a doubtful color line. 
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THE RED SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY R. A. OAKES, 











THERE lies steeped in the golden haze 
of youthful memory a wide valley along 
whose picturesque slopes the sunshine 
poured in unbroken rays. Its wealth of 
morning splendor broke in effulgent floods 
over the eastern end of the valley, and at 
dusk lingered long and lovingly amidst 
the arborescent fringes that shut in its 
western horizon. An inland sea undoubt- 
edly once lapped the crumbling shores of 
Silurian slate that rims the valley in, but 
ages ago the waters must have retreated, 
leaving a wide stretch of intervale, and, at 
last turned to an inconsequent stream, 
worn a narrow channel through the fos- 
silized dead of the Trenton limestone, 
where, to-day, it still pulses, A little 








hamlet lies midway in this valley, and 
near is God’s Acre, in which the dead so 
sleep that when they waken at the resur- 
rection they will face the morning sun. 

A highway, on either side, sweetened in 
June with scraggy orchards, whose blos- 
soms are as lovely as the fruit is crabbed, 
runs down a long, sloping hillside into this 
happy valley, and just beyond the hill- 
side’s foot stood the red school-house, to 
which many a boy crept like snail un- 
willing. It stood fronting the highway. 
its three remaining sides jutting into a 
meadow, whose summer grasses rubbed 
against its clapboards. Within a double 
row of desks, the back one a step higher 
than the first, ran around three sides of 
the room, the fourth side containing the 
door, the blackboard and the teacher’s 
desk. Low narrow seats were built 
against the inner row of desks, on which 
the small fry fidgeted away the long, irk- 
some school hours, In the ceater of the 
room there stood a great, red stove, which 
burned ‘‘three-foot” wood, and which 
glowed and roared throughout the winter 
terms. How rosy the little boys and girls 
grew as the twinkling waves of heat 
struck them full in the face, threatening, 
but for the frequent intermissions, to 
roast them to a turn that would have 
suited Dear Swift. 

But if the wintry days were long and 
full of discomfort, when the summer 
came and made such lovely pictures out- 
of-doors, how lingeringly crept the hours 
away; hours that held the boy as in a 
leash from the wild freedom of the open 
air; a freedom as essential to his well-be- 
ing as it was to the feral life that sported 
A-B-C-less in forest and field. How the 
bobolinks used to come to the meadow, 
whose lush June grasses buttressed waist 
deep the back and sides: of the school- 
house, and send the indescribable thrill 
of their song into the open windows; how 
the song sparrows, perched on the rail 
fence that ran flush with the school-house 
front, would repeat, time after time, their 
joyous crescendoes; how the goldfinches 
went by in undulating flight, shaming 
their prisoned brothers, the canaries, with 
their full-throated songs; how the brown 
thrashers crooned over their arias, the 
very perfume of melody. What hints of 
poppy and mandragora were faintly 
wafted by great gold-hooped bumble bees, 
as with drowsy wings they smote the air; 
how tantalizingly free and unconcerned 
the butterflies sailed hither and thither in 
the sun-kissed air, and shot through all 
this brilliant woof of sight and sound; 
what undertones of the great mother, 
the soft murmurings of grass-hid things, 
the sillibant touch of leaf and wind, the 
scarcely audible stir of growing vegeta- 
tion, as clear to the boy’s ear as to the ear 
of Heimde) himself, tho utterly beyond 
the boy’s comprehension. 

Other attractions a hundred times more 
potent united to make more dreary the 
hated prison and the intolerable printed 
page. He knew that the swallows with their 
sharp wings were touching into wimpling 
eddies the smooth surface of the pond 
whose untracked pathways he ionged to 
explore. He knew of tops, and hoops, 
and kites and balls awaiting his coming; 
of foaming streams that could make 
small water-wheels fairly hum; of mead- 
ows where great clusters of strawberries 
hid their scarlet heads. But the school 
had still its compensations, for there were 
the recesses and the short hour at noon. 
What an unbottling of noise came with 
these brief moments of respite; the clam- 
orous rout that poured out into the open 
air came with unthrottled throats. It 
seemed as impossible for such small bod- 
ies to hold such volumes of soundas for 
the bottle which the fisherman drew from 
the sea to hold the imprisoned Afrite 
whose head touched the heaven. Thin, 
shrill, piercing, the discordant sounds 
seemed to fill all space. It was the sav- 
age instinct of the animal life asserting 
itself. And after all the Autocrat’s talk 
of Brahman blood, how much of culture 
is really transmissible ? Born into a book- 
ish atmosphere, the boy develops bookish 
tastes, but the same boy transferred at 
birth to a wigwam would hardly acknowl- 
edge the claims of long descent. All the 
instincts of the average boy seem to be 
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feral; he is a berserker by nature; he loves 
to slay. He feels himself pitted against 
the untamed life which surrounds him, 
and pitted unto death. He is aggressive; 
a born fighter who knows his rights and 
knowing, dares maintain, At any rate, 
such were the majority of the boys who, 
forty years ago, made a joyous Valhalla 
of the red school-house and the highway 
that formed its playground. Hardly a 
day passed without some skirmish; all 
disputes were settled at once with physi- 
cal give and take, after which victor and 
vanquished drew the sponge over all en- 
mities. 

And then the games we played with 
such unwearied zest and ardor, from 
whence did they come; from whom did 
we learn them? One of them of which we 
never tired, ‘‘ Hi Spy the Wolf.” undoubt- 
edly had its origin before the dispersion of 
the Aryan race from its disputed cradle 
land. Homer played it under the name 
of ** ’Arodidpacnwwda,” Siegfried called it 
‘* Verstecherlspiel,” Charlemagne, ‘*‘ Cligne 
musette” and Dante ‘‘ Chi se vede, eh!” 
Another game indulged in by the Greek 
boys in ancient Athens, was played by 
two boys fronting each other with clasped 
hands, to each of whom was linked a long 
row of opposing boys standing spoon shape 
and held together by encircling arms and 
pulling with united strength to see which 
party would give way. ‘‘ Hornaway,” 
known as ‘‘ Fox-in-the-wall,” ‘‘Pom-pom- 
pull-away” and ‘ Babylon,” was always 
a favorite game. One boy stood in the 
middle of the road and cried Hornaway 
to his companions who were grouped 
against the fence and who,as they rushed 
across, were successively caught and held 
long enough to pronounce, with suitable ac- 
tion,the words: ‘*One, two, three, spit over 
thee!” another curious illustration of the 
widespread folk-lore of spitting. Another 
noisy game was ‘ Pisen,” played by 
thrusting a stake into the ground, and 
then hand in hand forming a ring of boys 
around it, and trying to pull each other 
against the stake. ‘‘Gool” was played 
by placing flat stones at short distances 
in a circle, each stone occupied by a boy 
who was only subject to capture when he 
ventured away from it. In the winter 
**Fox-and-Geese, took the place of ‘‘Gool,” 
played by means of an immense cart- 
wheel tracked in the snow, with a fox at 
the hub and a goose where every spoke 
intersected the rim. ‘‘Snapping-the- 


whip,” and ‘ Duck-on-the-rock” were 
other boisterous games. 
In all ‘these games the leaders were 


chosen by a mystic formula of counting 
out. Into a usually battered straw hat if 
in summer or a cap in winter the dexter 
finger of every boy was placed, then one 
of the boys, successively touching a fin- 
ger with each word spoken, found the 
leader in the last word of his gibberish 
rhyme. Of these formulas we had two. 
The first ran: 
“ Ery, iry, ickery, aun, 

Fillosy, follosy, Nicholas, John, 

Quever, quaver, English, naver, 

Stringulam, strangulem, buck.” 
The second: 

* Entra, mentra, cutra, corn, 

Apple seed, and apple thorn, 

Wire, brier, limber, lock, 

Six geése in a flock, 

UO utout, 

Old rotten dish clout, 

You must go out.” 
The books we used were few in number 
and rarely changed. ’Rithmetic, read- 
ing and ‘riting, with a changed chirogra- 
phy with every new teacher, with Olney’s 
G’ography and Kirkham’s Grammar com- 
prised the entire curriculum. Not one of 
the text-books was attractive in its con- 
tents or mechanical make up. There 
were no calendered pages of paper, no 
dairty illustrations, no large clear type. 
The Arithmetic we used, full of prob- 
lems in £ s, d. was Ruger’s, of local fame, 
written and printed in a neigboring vil- 
lage, and the youngest and the oldest 
alike used it; and when I think of the 
long days I spent over its multiplication 
table, I feel a tender glow in my heart for 
darling little Marjorie Fleming, for to 
quote her diary, ‘‘ The most d—h thing is 
8 times 8 and 7 times 7 is what nature it- 
self can’t endure.” But Ruger had its re- 
deeming feature in the rhymed problem 








of the tinker’s kettle, tho I am sure not 
one of the school children, one red-headed 
girl excepted, ever ciphered as far as that. 

But the most unsuitable of all books to 
be put into the hands of a child was 
Lindley Murray’s English Reader. I see 
it now, in my mind's eye, a little sheep- 
bound, marginless, pictureless volume, 
printed on dingy paper in solid brevier, 
its contents made up from the once pop- 
ular but now forgotten sermons of the 
Rev. Dr. Blair, with a faint sprinkling 
from the writings of Hume, Addison, 
Johnson, Aiken, Young and others, in 
which the omniscience and omnipresence 
of the Deity, the dignity of virtue, the 
comforts of religion and the immortality 
of the soul were discussed, in sonorous 
and long-winded sentences from the 
subtlest standpoints of logic, and as in- 
telligible to a boy who could express his 
age with a single figure as so much Choc- 
taw. 

A constant succession of teachers, 
young men for the winter, young women 
for the summer terms, came to beat the 
contents of these books into the young 
minds, and a serious and laborious task 
they found it, for when not hearing a 
recitation or doinga hard sum, they were 
making or mending quill pens; and they 
needed the thousand eyes of Indra, for 
mischief was eternally on tap, and swop- 
ping the order of the hour. 
their discomforts was ‘hoarding round,” 
every family entertaining the teachera 
certain number of days for every child 
that it sent to school. It was the 
housewife’s crucial test, for here was the 
guest who had sampled the skill of every 
cook in the district. 

Rarely did the winter term close with- 
out a dramatic entertainment at the vil- 
lage meeting-house. A platform, screened 
with curtains of homespun linen check, 
hid the pulpit ; and here, year after year, 
a succession of youthful orators begged 
the audience to “‘ view them not with 
critic eye.” Here ‘ Lochiel,” and ‘ Ho- 
henlinden,” and ‘‘ Marco Bozzaris,” and 
Byron's ‘‘ Waterloo” were rendered with 


thrilling effect. Once Monk Léma’s * The | superior to contemporary examples in 


Maniac” was enacted in costume by the 
master himself, tall, cadaverous, and the 
author of a spelling-book, who, in the 
ardor of his delivery, tumbled over, dis- 
arranging his feminine garments, and 
displaying to the audience, to the utter 
banishment of all tragic emotions, a pair 
of lorg legs incased in black trousers, 
Here, too, Tell was wont to shoot the 


apple from his son’s head, the son dis- | 


creetly hidden from the audience by the 
check curtains, and, notwithstanding the 
wonderful parabolic curve of the missile, 
having an unerring aim, if circumstan- 
tial evidence in the shape of a big apple 
cleft through the center with an arrow 
and displayed to the audience be con- 
vincing. 

What a glamour of beauty surrounds 
that far-off morning-land of youth ! How 
bright it seems, bathed in eternal light, 
tho hedged away by many a grave! And 
of those who belonged to it for whom the 
green turf is as yet unrounded, where are 
they? I go back into the once happy val- 
ley, happier than any in the Kingdom of 
Ambhara: the hills are all unchanged, the 
little river goes on and on forever; but 
the stranger's foot is on every threshold, 
and the names I loved to hear are spoken 
no longer—the lichened stones alone con- 
tain them. 

Nore.—To the student in folk lore, the origin 
and dispersion of children’s games is one of 
profound interest, while the data accessible to 
English readers is limited. In 1883 Mr. William 
Wells Newell published, through the Harpers, 
the ** Games arid Songs of American Children.” 
This book was charmingly reviewed, with many 
fresh illustrations, in the columns of THE InN- 
DEPENDENT, by Susan Hayes Ward. Miss 
Amanda B. Harris, in “*Old School Days,” has 
a delightful chapter on Children’s Games. The 
games of the Greek boys have been fully treated 
in St. Johns’s “* Hellenes,” a work which both 
Felton and Mahaffy seem to have utilized. 
Wilkinson has several interesting pages on the 
games of the ancient Egyptian boys, and Tylor 
(“Primitive Culture,” Vol. I, p. 73, et seq.) 
groups many widely sought-for illustrations. 
Mr. Newell’s volume contains a valuable bibli- 
ography. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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LAbDyY Jane Henrietta Swinburne, mother 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne, has en- 
tered her 90th year. 





THE GERMAN NORTH AND SOUTH. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





So long as one is in Berlin the city 
seems great; but wheg,one arrives in 
Vienna, the Prussian capital sinks from 
one’s mental list of splendid towns. Ber- 
lin, as one then reflects, might have de- 
veloped an uncommonly high type of 
beauty; the head of Unter den Linden, 
where the curve of the little river Spree is 
enwalled and its span is arched by sculp- 
tured bridges, forms a dignified and un- 
equaled spot that lies alone and free in an 
expansive sweep of paved squares that 
are girt by palaces and temple-like 
museums in a setting of sun-lit grass 
plots, the dome of the cathedral rising as 
asupreme hight in the background; if 
the taste that fashioned this had been 
national instead of princely, so that the 
city had unfolded everywhere aspects of 
an equally refined character, the capital 
would be unsurpassed and unsurpassable. 
But there are no repetitions of the Mu- 
seum Square. Where the populace has 
had its sway one meets with mediocrity, 
or the usual modern freshness and showi- 
ness. 

The basisof Viennese taste was, per- 


| haps, no higher originally than that of 


| ture. 








the Berliner. But the South German 


| capital lies near Italy and in a neighbor- 
Another of | 


hood of good quarries. The first cireum- 
stance has influenced the ornamental and 
constructive expression of native archi- 
tecture, while abundance of stone has 


offered a possibility of solid work. There ‘ 


is no reason why Berliner pompousness is 
disagreeable, and the Viennese impres- 
sive, except that in the one case the 
architecture is massive, whereas in the 
Prussian capitai the pretentious facades 
are stucco, and its sculptures mere plas- 
ter or zinc casts. 

Ihave not thought of observing; but 
from whatI know of the art of the two 
cities, it would not surprise me if such 
details as the statues of niches and on the 
roofs of buildings are of better design in 
Berlin. So, too, single buildings may be 


Vienna. Separateand few details, how- 
ever, gofor nothing in street architec- 
It is the accumulation of average 
masses, contours and proportions that 
tell and measured by this standard the 
Austrian is the finer capital. I do not 
say the best. Berlin is ahead of Vienna 
in cleanlipess and in convenience. Not 
only public traffic is difficult in the South, 
but private intercourse, One stumbles 
up dark stairs, and is as likely to enter 
the kitchen from the vestibule as the re- 
ception room. 

Neither city can be described as charm- 
ing. Berlin has something more titting 
for a metropolis than charm; namely, a 
presence. Vienna, in her turn, possesses 
more than a presence; she has a trait of 
substantial magnificence. One may call 
it overladen perhaps; the sense of mas- 
siveness conveyed by the lofty facades, 
with their projecting sculptures and 
deep niches, is hightened by the luxurious 
coloring and profuse use of drapery in in- 
teriors. But the swarming, gay life that 
pervades the streets and fills all public 
places prevents the impression of empty 
showiness. The people use its grandeur, 
one feels, and take pleasure in using it. 

Your Berliner only spends money when 
he is rich, or drunk, or taking a holiday. 
The South German is an habitual good 
liver. Heis seldomer a politician, and 
has a better digestion, than the genuine 
Northerner. It is not his habit to draw 
distinctions and make fine points. There 
prevails an old feudal trait of laughing 
toleration and protection in the higher 
classes, and of careless subserviency in 
the common people. Unter den Linden 
is the central point of the Prussian capi- 
tal, but it is the central point of the fash- 
ionable life of thetown only. In Vienna, 
one side of the Prater park forms the 
daily parade-ground of royalty, aristoc- 
racy and wealth, while the second of the 
three avenues intersecting the same park, 
spreads into a broad show and eating 
ground for the hustling, jovial proletariat, 
oras the Viennesesay, into the ‘“‘ Bologna 
Sausage Prater.” Wedrove over a fel- 
low accidentally. On getting up, he 


“e 





raised hisarm. I expected a threat ora 
denunciation; but he made a tug at his 
hat, instead, and hiccoughed a pardon for 
being in our way. I heard political talk 
about radicalism and reform, but I met 
with little independence, in our Western 
sense, either in personsin their senses or 
out of them. 

In affairs of money tipping is very 
wide spread. To the servant, small 
tradesman, the public teacher, clergyman 
and dentist, whom one is used to feeing 
in the North, are added the surgeon, 
medical man and middle tradesman, none 
of whom sends in a bill or willingly men- 
tions a price without an expectation of re- 
ceiving a gratuity. 

The higher aristocracy are perhaps not 
richer than the same class in Germany; 
but they keep up more state, upon the 
whole, just as the court pursues a luxuri- 
ous expenditure greater than is seen at 
Berlin. An element that strikes one in 
society as novel is the recurrence of re- 
ligious topics and observances. The Ger- 
man nobleman is done when he pays the 
annnal Church tax, and invites the pastor 
a few times to dinner; and his wife, when 
she has stood god-mother to his children, 
headed the charity lists, and presented 
herself regularly once a fortnight at 
church, as an example to the tenantry, 
Religion and the Church cannot be said to 
be burning topics. They are, perhaps, 
not burning in Vienna; but they are like 
the altar lamps in the native cathedral, 
objects of constant thought. Thus we 
find families bringing oftener their chap- 
lains to town, or taking them along on 
journeys. Churchmen are figures in 
drawing-rooms; Church incidents are dis- 
cussed, a devotional spirit cultivated. A 
Protestant encounters no _ intolerance; 
but, on the other hand, neither does he 
meet with openness. The heads of many 
of the aristocratic families have been in- 
structed by Jesuit teachers, and their tol- 
eration in consequence is but a show of 
curtesy, nota matter of the heart and 
understanding. Itook Prince H—— for 
an enlightened man, and praised the 
sense and agreeableness of the family to 
a Silesian friend, Countess zu H—,a 
Protestant relation of the Prince, 1 knew 
that they visited one another every sum- 
mer, when at their seats in Bohemia. 
** Yes,” she said; ‘‘ our children, or their 
children at the latest, will probably come 
to the title and estates; for our Austrian 
relations havenone. We stand very well 
with them. My husband considered it his 
duty when —— was born to invite our 
cousin. What we did not expect occurred 
—he wrote refusing. He could not take 
part, he said, at a Protestant christen- 
ing.” 

Then the difference in the social posi- 
tion taken by the military is striking. It 
is by no means so high as in Prussia, nor 
so absolute, but more as in England, 
where civil rank, birth and seniority are 
all equally important factors in deciding 
points of social intercourse, Prussians 
are apt to shrug their shoulders over the 
Austrian liberalism. As advancements 
proceed throughout the army, not, as in 
the North, by regiments, ard officers re- 
ceive subalterns instead of voting on 
them, the exercise of a rigid and stern 
exclusiveness is out of the question. Jews 
and able men of inferior origin, who in 
Prussia would not be allowed to advance 
out of the class of under officers, get into 
high posts in Austria. Then foilows 
from the want of social pretension, 4 
greater cheapness of living, so that men 
who are poor, or officers who have ‘‘ gone 
through” in Prussia, start afresh in the 
Austrian service; a circumstance, the 
contrary of which, or where bankrupt or 
expelled Southerners selected the Prus- 
sian service, I never heard of. The 
amount of money required before a con- 
sent is given to the marriage of young 
officers is nearly the same in both coun- 
tries(ten thousand dollars); but whereas 
in Germany possession need only to be 
proved, the full amount must be de- 
posited in Austria into the military treas- 
ury. If it be the bride who supplies the 
amount, as is not uncommon, she must 
relinquish her rights to it in favor of the 
man, 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 
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AGREAT MEETING AT ROSELAND PARK 
WOODSTOCK, SEPT. 5ra, 1888. 
SPEECHES BY SENATORS EVARTS AND 
HAWLEY, CONGRESSMEN BUTTERWORTH 
anD RUSSELL, Mrs. J. ELLEN FOSTER, 
Mr. JOHN F. PLumMeEr, Dr. GreorGe B. 

LORING AND OTHERS. 

OLD Windham County never does any- 
thing by halves; and when it was de- 
cided to have a Republican rally for 
fastern Connecticut on Wednesday, Sept. 
hth, it was determined not only to equal 
put to surpass, if possible, the yearly In- 
dependence celebrations at Roseland Park} 
Mr. H.C. Bowen’s late gift to the people of 
Woodstock. No trouble or expense was 
spared in the preparations, all the details 
were carefully looked after, and the re- 
sult was a marvelous success. 

The day was one of the finest ever seen 
jn Roseland Park. The sun shone bright 
and clear, the dust was laid by a light 
rain the night before, and cool breezes 
stirred a fresh and invigorating atmos- 
phere. The day, the purpose, the pro- 
gram all conspired to bring together in 
the grove on the shore of the beautiful 
jake as fine an audience as is likely to be 
gathered in New England in the present 
campaign. The number of people in at- 
tendance was variously estimated at 
from 8,000 to 12,000, gathered from vil- 
lage and town, farm and mill, and from 
far and near, and all eager to hear the 
great issues of the campaign discussed. 
In the immense throng all ages, occupa- 
tions, parties, creeds and both sexes were 
represented. Vehicles of every descrip- 
tion brought them to the grounds, in 
couples, squads and companies. Many 
were on the road at daybreak, and thou- 

sands were within the gates of the Park 

long before the hour announced for the 
review of the procession organized for 
the occasion. Farm work was suspended 
for the day, and many of the mills in 
Patnam, Thompson, Killingly, Brooklyn 
and other manufacturing towns were 
closed, in order that employé and opera- 
tive might have the opportunity of hear- 
ing a full discussion of the Tariff and 
other questions. 

At the head of the procession which 
reached the reviewing stand at about 
10:30 was a large delegation from Thomp- 
son, With beautifully draped cars emblem- 
atic of industry, enterprise, valor, pa- 
triotism and other virtues; next camea 
numerous body of voters from Putnam, 
with a log cabin and other representations; 
and delegations from Pomfret and other 
places followed in line,some afoot,some in 
vehicles and someon horseback. Bands 
of music, flags,cheers,enlivened the scene 
and served to add to the enthusiasm of 
the people who shortly after eleven o'clock 
gathered around the speaker's stand to 
listen to the distinguished men who had 
come from the East and from the West 
toaddress them. Rhode Island contribu- 
ted grandly to audience, procession and 
oratory. Governor Taft and staff, at the 
head of alarge delegation of Republican 
clubs from Providence, Central Falls and 
Pawtucket, wearing white hats, who came 
to Putnam by a special train, with the 
jusily celebrated American Brass Band, 
were received with rousing cheers at the 
reviewing stand, and Governor Taft was 
among the first speakers. Among the 
more notable legends were the following: 

“ No genuine reform without the one term 
principle.”’—Thurman. 

“We recognize in the re-election of a 
President a most serious danger.’’— 
G. Cleveland. 


“Cleveland vetoes pensions; we veto a 
second term.” 


“ We cannot vote for Cleveland, the pen- 
sion killer.”’ 


“We votein 1888 as we fought in 1861,” 
“In 1840 we voted for Harrison and Pro- 


tection; we vote Harrison and Protection 
in 1888,” 


“Our workmen never emigrate.” 

When the meeting was called to order 
4 sea of faces surrounded the platform 
and there it remained throughout the pro- 
ceedings, wave after wave adding to it 
in the early stages with little fluctuation 
mthe later. It was a typical New Eng- 
land audience of sturdy farmers, thrifty 


cestry and representing the intelligence 
and devotion of school and Church. It 
was an impressive scene when, at the re- 
quest of Dr. H. K. Carroll, these men and 
women bent their heads and solemnly and 
heartily repeated with him the Lord’s 
Prayer. With this beautifully appropri- 
ate opening the proceedings flowed unin- 
terruptedly on, save an intermission of 
half an hour for luncheon, until nearly 
six o’clock when the speaking closed. 

The speeches, which we print herewith 
in full, were of a very high character and 
drew more applause than usual from a 
people accustomed to listen and weigh and 


digest but not accustomed to much 
outward demonstration. No speaker 
had reason to think his  argu- 


ments and facts and brilliant hits were 
not appreciated, and no hearer was 
in the least inclined to tind fault with the 
intellectual feast provided. President 
Searls performed his task with great 
skill and acceptability, Seated on the 
platform was Mr. W. B. Sharp, a gentle- 
man of 84, who was a delegate in the 
Convention which met in Baltimore, in 
1840, and nominated William Henry 
Harrison. Mr. Sharp was introduced to 
the meeting, and exhibited the badge he 
wore at the Baltimore Convention forty- 
eight years ago. 

In the evening there was a fine display 
of fire-works, and thousands went to bed 
feeling that the day’s demonstration 
indicated that the old commonwealth of 
Connecticut was sure for Harrison, Mor- 
ton and Protection. 





THE SPEECHES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
The meeting was called to order by the 
Hon. William E. Simonds, who delivered 
the following 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my pleasant task 
to bid you welcome here to-day. Altho my 
warmest personal regard is all your own I do 
not speak chiefly for myself; I speak in behalf 
of him who has wrought so much to make this 
Roseland Park a thing of beauty. I speak for 
the Hon. Henry C. Bowen; and [ tender to you 
all and each of you an earnest welcome. 

Doubtless the largest achievement of his life 
is the establishment and development of the 
great journal which from week to week drops 
light and comfort into hundreds of homes all 
over this broad land of freedom; but if he had 
done nothing else than to bring into being this 
beautiful Park of Roseland he still has done 
that which should send down his name in grate- 
ful remembrance to generations to come. The 
sunshine gladdens all the earth, the breezes are 
soft and the morning gladsome, and Nature sup- 
plies her blessing and her own royal welcome. 

Now for what purposes are you bidden here 
to-day? For what purpose should it be but to 
put old Windham County’s seal of approval upon 
the work which our servants did at Chicago; to 
ratify the nomination of Benjamin Harri- 
son and Levi P. Morton. [Applause.]; and to 
proclaim to all the world their election in 
November. [Applause.] For long years—for 
centuries for aught I know—Great Britian’s gold 
and silversmiths have brought out plate and 
service from standard gold and silver; but they 
have not passed current among that people 
without they bore the “ Hall” mark stamped 
upon them, which gives a certain warrant of 
noble metal. As truly are our standard-bearers 
of honest stuff, and with the Windham stamp 
upon them the world need look no further for 
honest work. Old Windham's approval is worth 
the having. On election day the busy wires tell 
out the news from the state until Republicans 
grow sick and faint. Atlast we hear from old 
Windham, and then we go to bed content to know 
that on the morrow the sun will break forth 
and shine on another Republican victory. 
Windham County is the sheet anchor of Republi- 
can hope in Connecticut. Windham County pre- 
serves the virtues of the state by the ballot 
Windham County’s approval is mightily worth 
the having. This procession of Windham which 
Isee about me induces me to say that to my 
thinking a man is not to be blamed for thinking 
less highly of Grover Cleveland and the ban- 
danna handkerchief than he does of Benjamin 
Harrison and Levi P. Morton and their starry 
flag. When the Democratic Party chose that 
bandanna as the oriflam of battle the Republi- 
can Party very properly ran up the Stars and 
Stripes: and altho our Democratic neighbors do 
not like the suggestive difference of English red 
and the American Stars and Stripes yet it is ap- 
propriate to the present occasion. 

The great-grandfather of Benjamin Harrison, 
from whom he took his name, was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, and one of the 
framers of the Constitution of these United 
States. His grandfather, William Henry Har- 
rison, the ninth President of the United States, 
was a major-general in the regular army of the 
War of 1812. He had defeated the Indians at the 
battle of Tippecanoe, and the British at the 
battle of the Thames. The living Benjamin 
Harrison, the next President of the United 
States [applause] was himself a Union general 





housewives, bright young men and fair 


have a right to adopt the Stars ahd Stripes fox 
our battle flag. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, Iam not here to- 
day to enter seriously into the discussions of the 
hour. My few words are but a prelude to a 
mighty harmony which is to follow, You will 
listen to Senator William M. Evarts, who is a 
veritable magician in the use of our mother 
tongue and a master of state-craft. You wil) 
listen to Senator Joseph R. Hawley, our soldier, 
our governor, and our leader. You will listen 
to Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, the eloquent pleader in 
behalf of the noble cause of temperance. You 
will listen to Congressman Butterworth, the 
great champion of Protection. You will hear 
from Mr. John F. Plummer, one of the great 
merchants of New York City, one of the great 
Republican counselors of New York City, one 
of the great Republican forces of New York 
State. You will hear from your own handsome 
and persuasive Congressman. You will listen 
to Dr. George B. Loring, the protector of agri- 
culture in New England; and we will hear Gov- 
ernor Taft; and we shall introduce to you by 
and by Mr. William F. Sharp, of Putnam, who 
was a delegate to the Convention in 1840, which 
nominated William Henry Harrison. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, with all this 
waiting before you, you can dispense with any 
further remarks from me; and I shall close by 
putting in nomination, as President of the day, 
a valued friend of yours and of mine, whose 
kindly curtesy is well known, and with an abil- 
ity which your county and our state will be de- 
lighted to honor in the future. This isa banner 
beside which, in 1856, he made his first political 
speech; and | ask you to vote for the Hon. 
Charles E. Searls as President of the day. 


Mr. Searls was unanimously chosen 
President and prayer was offered by Dr. H. 
K. Carroll, of New York. 

The following nominations for Vice- 
Presidents and Secretaries were then made 
and confirmed : 


President —The Hon. 
Thompson. 

Vice-Presidents—Judge John A. Carpenter, 
The Hon. E. A. Wheelock, Putnam; Major 
William S. Beebe, The Hon. Randolph H. 
Chandler, Thompson; John A. Porter, Esq., 
C. O. Thompson, Esq., Pomfret; Mr. Henry ©. 
Bowen, Judge Oliver H. Perry, Woodstock ; Mr. 
Charles O. Warren, Mr. Charles D. Hine, East- 
ford; Mr. John Simmons, Ashford; Mr. William 
C. Pike, Sterling; Mr. William E. Simonds, 
Plainfield; Mr. Thomas A. Clark, Canterbury; 
Mr. Frank C. Lummis, Chaplin; Mr. Caleb An- 
thony, Scotland; The How. John M. Hall, Mr. 
Eugene S. Bass, Windham; Mr. C. D. Paige, 
Southbridge; H. W. Williams, Esq., Dudley; 
Mr. D. A. Bailey, Brooklyn; The Hon. John Q. 
A. Stone, T. E. Hopkins, Esq., Killingly ; Wil- 
liam H. Hammond, Esq., Hampton. 

Secretaries—Mr. Clarence Winthrop Bowen, 
Woodstock: Mr. E. M. Warner, Putnam; Mr. 
F. W. Bennett, Killingly. 


SPEECH OF PRESIDENT SEARLS, 


Charles E. Searls, 





The Chairman; Ladies and Gentlemen:—The 
Hon. Mr. Simonds, who first addressed you,re- 
ferred to a flay hanging suspended to that tree. 
It recalls to my mind very vividly when I made 
my first political speech, in the Fremont cam- 
paign in favor of John C. Fremont. I confess, 
fellow-citizens, that many times since then 1 
have made foolish speeches and said foolish 
words; but I never regretted the speech which, 
as a boy of ten years, I made on that occasion. 
I wish I could do it again. 

I congratulate you, fellow-citizens, to-day 
that this is pre-eminently a Republican day. 
The sky above us is Republican, and the air is 
Republican. Last night I feared the day was 
to be Democratic; so I congratulate you all 
heartily on the auspicious opening of this meet- 
ing, and I beg to predict that the election-day 
in November next will also be a Republican 
day, and when the sun goes dewn on the night 
of that day Harrison and Morton will be elected 
by the suffrage of the people of this country re- 
spectively President and Vice-President of these 
United Status. 

I beg, also, to congratulate you, citizens of 
Woodstock, upon this gathering; forit brings to 
my mind and to yours instinctively the many 
noble assemblages which have met here in this 
beautiful park or on yonder hilltop in the years 
gone by. What a galaxy of illustrious men from 
the commencement of this Republican Party 
down to the present time! My friends, the town 
of Woodstock, from that very fact—from these 
gatherings, of which this is a fair sample—has 
become famous throughout the world, through- 
out the United States pre-eminently. Fellow- 
citizens, I esteem it, so far as I am concerned, 
no light honor that I have been selected to pre- 
side over your deliberations to-day, when I re- 
call that this assemblage is composed of repre- 
sentatives of at least three states. Two sister 
states, contiguous to us, are here in large num- 
bers; and then my old friends and neighbors 
from that good old County of Windham, where 
I was born, and within which the major part of 
my life has been spent, I see before me. I say 
it is no light honor that I have been selected to 
preside here to-day. It is a glorious privilege 
of our American citizenship that we may meet 
freely here to-day and discuss all the vital 
questions as they arise from time to time for 
our consideration, and upon the successful so- 
lution of which the prosperity of our noble 
country in no small measure depends. Our 
privileges bring proportionate responsibilities. 
Each ballot which each elector controls should 





in the War of the Rebellion, and for some time 


deliberation, without fear or favor of any man: 

The Republican Party believes in that doc- 

trine. What is the fundamental principle upon 

which the Republican Party was inaugurated 

and established? Freedom of the ballot, free- 

dom of the press, freedom of every one beneath 

the flag. 

Friends, it would ill become me to-day, in 

view of the fact that a delegation of distin- 

guished speakers from this state and from other 

states are now present to address you—I say it 

would ill become me to enter into any discus- 

sion,elaborate or brief, of the:momentous issues 

of this momentous campaign; but I do beg to 

suggest to youin passing that the Republican 

Party from the time it was inaugurated until 

now has had no occasion to be ashamed of its 
record. The history of the Republican Party 

for the last quarter of acentury has been the 
history of this country. Every vital question 
that has been presented for solution by the 
American people for that period has been met 
and solved by that party. More than that the 
solution of every question thus presented, thus 
settled, no matter how much opposition it may 
have encountered at the time, is now acqui- 
esced in by all parties as just to the whole coun- 
try, as legitimate, as sound. Our friends talk 

about the Republican Party and its past. Our 
friends the Democrats, our friends “the enemy” 
as they are sometimes called, why, they see fit 
to use the Stars and Stripes and place the name 8 
of their candidates on the bottom of the flag. 1 
suggest they would have had no flag to pin their 
candidates to if it had not been for the grand 
way in which the Republicans met the issues. 
Our friend, the enemy, when he is a Free 
Trader wishes to open our ports to glut our 
markets and desires that thing to come in upon 
us like an overwhelming avalanche. I say 
when he desires that he does not think it was 
the Republican Party who stemmed the tide of 
irredeemable currency. There would have 
been no currency to pay for the stuff. The Re- 
publican Party gave us, not only a nation, buta 
sound currency; they inaugurated that period 
of prosperity which is culminating to-day. 
Fellow-citizens, I have no desire, and I should 
do injustice to your feelings and patience 
should I trespass another moment upon your 
time. I beg, however, before passing to call 
your attention to one glorious fact known to 
most of you. The State of Vermont has had an 
election. She has been heard from. The Re- 
publican Party lives in Vermont [a voice: 
*“ Good.]” 

It is an index of what is to come in November 
next. The State of Vermont, I beg to announce 
to you, friends, has given a larger majority than 
she has ever given before at a state election for 
a Republican candidate. The ball is rolling. 
The good old “Green Mountain State” has 
started, and in November next it will carry the 
country by storm,as it seems to me. Friends, 
we have with us to-day, as you well know, and 
I need not refer to it,a distinguished delega- 
tion of the citizens of the good old State of 
Rhode Island; a state which it occurs to me 
now has never at any time since the inaugura- 
tion of the Republican Party failed to cast its 
vote at an election for the nominees of that 
party. Not only has it done that but it has 
again and again declared its devotion to the 
Republican Party and principles. We have 
with us that delegation. The state is small in 
territory, but it makes up in quality what it 
lacks in quantity. Among that delegation is 
the chief executive of that state, and I now 
have the greatest pleasure in presenting to you 
Governor Taft, the present Governor of the 
good old State of Rhode [sland, our next-door 
neighbor. 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR TAFT, OF 
RHODE ISLAND. 
THE TWO TARIFF POLICIES. 


I am pleased to see this large gathering here 
to-day,and to be here with my associates to repre- 
sent my state. It shows the great interest felt 
by the people upon the important question now 
agitating the country,and which we have met 
here to consider. 

They are more prominently brought to our 
notice by the recent legislation of the Lower 
House of Congress, in response to the message 
of the President at the opening of Congress in 
December last, also by the recurring period 
when we are called upon to elect a President of 
the United States for another term. 

The President in his message dealt with but 
one of the questions which concern the policy of 
this Republic—that of the revenue; thus empha- 
sizing this question, and making it the dominat- 
ing onein our public policy during this political 
campaign. 

In this message he advocated such legislation 
as would reduce the revenues of the Govern- 
ment ina sum approaching one hundred mii- 
lions of dollars, and recommending that this 
should be done by placing upon the free list 
wool and other agricultural products, and a re- 
duction of the duty upon manufactured goods 
sufficient to meet the desired reduction in the 
revenue, leaving entirely untouched the inter- 
nal revenue system, producing an annual reve- 
nue of $120,000,000 which was enacted entirely as 
a war measure, and whichis in some of its as- 
pects burdensome and repugnant to the people. 

The House of Representatives, acting from his 
dictation, have faithfully carried out his wishes, 
and have presented to the country as a result 
the tariff bill, known as the Mills Bill, as the 
expression of the views of the Democratic Party 
upon tariff legislation. 
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uals and communities, whose prerogative is to 
legislate for the common welfare, that the in- 
terests of the whole people may be promoted. 
To enable the Government to do this a revenue 
is needed as it has no funds from which an in- 
come can be derived, it must depend upon some 
form of taxation, either upon a direct tax levied 
upon the people, similar to that common in Eu- 
rope, and which is not advocated by either 
political party, or from the collection of a 
revenue by a tariff upon imports. 

There are two systems which are advocated 
for the collection of a tariff upon imports. One 
is to levy this tax upon articles of large con- 
sumption which are not grown or manufactured 
in this country, where the tax goes at once to 
the Treasury and is borne directly by the con- 
sumer; this is called a tariff for revenue only, 
and is advocated by the entire Democratic Par- 
ty of the South, and of which the Mills Tariff 
Bill is the forerunner. 

The other system is, to admit free or at the 
lowest rate of duty, articles of common con- 
sumption net produced in this country and to 
levy upon articles grown or manufactured 
abroad, a discriminating duty, to protect and 
promote the growth or manufacture of them in 
this country. This isthe policy pursued by our 
fathers—under which this country has so pros- 
pered—and it is the policy advocated to-day by 
the Republican Party. 

It is to establish one or the other of these sys- 
tems of political economy that now engages the 
attention of the two great political parties of 
this country. 

The Democratic Party attempt to carry their 
first advance toward a revenue tariff by the in- 
dorsement of the Mills Bill. To this they are 
committed by their platform, by the utterances 
of their candidate, and by the solid vote of the 
party in the House of Representatives. So 
squarely have they made the issue that the re- 
election of President Cleveland can have but 
one meaning, that the country indorses his 
views, and the Mills Tariff and the succeeding 
Free Trade legislation must be the future policy 
of this country. 

On the other hand, the Republican Party, by 
its platform, the Republican candidate for Pres- 
ident, and the Republican Senate of the United 
States, stand pledged and committed to a reduc- 
tion of the revenue, by the enlargement of the 
free list and to a reduction of the Tariff upon 
imports, but upon the principle of so adjusting 
the Tariff as not to disturb and destroy the in- 
dustries of the country upon which its prosper- 
ity depends. 

By your votes in November next you are to 
decide which of these policies is to govern in 
the future. Can any one of you hesitate to sup- 
port the principles which tend to build up our 
own country? to adopt the American policy of 
Protection to American labor and to its varied 
industries, which has made this Republic what 
it is? Can you, the people of Connecticut, 
whose state is one of the great workshops of the 
nation, permit a policy which will prostrate, if 
not ultimately ruin those industries which are 
the foundations of your success? 

To elect Harrisun and Morton is to indorse 
the policy of Protection to home industry of 
which we know and under which we have pros- 
pered. 

To elect Cleveland and Thurman is to em- 
bark upon an unknown sea; it is to indorse the 
Mills Bill which strikes at all your industries, 
which is the entering wedge for Free Trade, 
opening our market to the products of the cheap 
labor of Europe. 

Not long since in conversation with a friend 
of large wealth and business, he said, “I call 
myself a Free Trader. I was educated to be- 
lieve in Free Trade; but,” he says,“ any person 
who travels through New England upon any 
line of railroad, has in the numerous prosperous 
villages through which he passes, a stronger 
argument for the policy of Protection than any 
that I can make for Free Trade.” 

Senator Sherman, ina recent speech in the 
Senate, said: **I believe the Tariff laws of the 
United States since the War have been a most 
bounteous stream of wealth, have conferred 
increased wages, and done more for the headth 
and comfort of the people of the United States 
than any other cause inthe world. I believe it 
is the duty of the United States to give the 
American market to American productions, 
and to put such a rate of duty on every article 
we can manufacture in this country as will In- 
duce its manufacture here. 

“Under the Tariff laws as they exist more 
than one-third of the preducts imported from 
foreign countries are absolutely free of duty 
and the other two-thirds are articles that en- 
ter into competition with our industries. We 
put protective duties upon those, and I shall 
continue to vote to do so.” 

Senator Sherman has in these few words 
stated the attitude of the Republican Party 
upon this great question of Protection to Amer- 
ican industries. 


PRESIDENT SEARLS: In the spring of 1881 
at the time of the inauguration of the Pres- 
idency of the lamented Garfield it was my 
good fortune to be in Washington to attend 
the ceremonies of that day. During the 
time I visited in that city I called at the 
Department of State and had the pleasure 
of meeting the Secretary of State, then 
about to retire under the administration of 
President Hayes. Mr. Evarts remarked to 
me in conversation that his political 
sun was about setting. I beg to remind 
you, fellow-citizens, that since that time 
the Empire State, the great State of New 





York, instead of permitting the sun of the 
gentleman to set as he predicted, has ex- 
alted him, as it seems to me, to one of the 
most honorable positions a man can hold in 
thiscountry of ours—to wit, a Senator with 
one other of the State to sit in Congress at 
Washington, and particularly honorable is 
it to be one of the two representatives of the 
Empire State. We have with us to-day the 
Hon. William M. Evarts, formerly Secreta- 
ry of State and now Senator of the State of 
New York; he will now address you. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR EVARTS, OF 
NEW YORK. 


THE VICTORIES OF PROTECTION. 


Mr. President ; Ladies and Gentlemen; Fellow- 
citizens :—Familiar as I have been from my ear- 
liest years with associations so interesting to 
me—with your state, my mother’s state, Con- 
necticut—it has been almost wholly that per- 
sonally I have had to do with the portion of 
your state west of the Connecticut River. To 
be sure, starting from Boston as I used to do, 
about three o’clock in the morning, in a stage- 
coach to go to New Haven to pursue and con- 
tinue my studies, I must have traversed some 
part of this eastern portion of the state, and 
then spent a night at Hartford in order to get 
down by the next afternoon to the college at 
New Haven. How changed all these things 
are! Shall it prove that, when thefeeble nation 
and the feeble state has now attained great 
wealth, power, prosperity and population, 
running a hundred years now of its National 
Government—shall it be for a moment 
that when length of days has been held 
out inthe one hand and wisdom and riches in 
the other, that there has been any decay in the 
moral and the intellectual stamina that has 
made them all? And yet, what are we confront- 
ed with? We are to launch the Presidential 
term, commencing next March—the first Presi- 
dential term in the new century. That is to be 
launched as well as we may. The great 
President with whom we launched the first 
Presidential term [applause]; was George 
Washington, “first in war, first in peace, 
first inthe hearts of his countrymen.” And 
now shall we Jaunch on the new term, the first of 
the coming century, with Grover Cleveland? 
(Laughter, and a voice: ** No.”’] In this genera- 
tion is he “first in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen”? This may be 
somewhat lightly said; but “election-day” 
meant a great deal a hundred years ago. It 
means a great deal more now. The deposit of 
power, then, has, by prodigious example and 
prodigious prosperity, shown the wisdom of the 
founders of this Government and of the soldiers 
that won our independence. It was thought 
there should be a nation in which there was no 
king, no noble, no governing class, no voting 
power but the power of manhood and the re- 
sponsibility of heart and head with those who 
deposited it. [Applause.] 

Political philosophers watched this nation’s 
fate, and waited for heated faction and 
cold jealousy and hatred to dissolve this dream, 
as it was regarded. How stands the dream 
now? Itstood amid the applause of admiring 
nations. A hundred years we have been a na- 
tion, and no nation on the earth has ever de- 
clared war against the United States of Amer- 
ica. What lesson in political philosophy, be- 
tween Europe and America, has been taught 
except what lessons America has taugnt to Eu- 
rope? Every movement in society, every ten- 
dency to equality,every recognition that astrong 
people is the strongest nation has been due to 
us. Wherever a man is equal to every other, 
the pride, honor, the fame, the glory, the 
hope of a nation are safe, for they are in every 
breast. [Applause.] 

And how about war? Whenthe great Rebel- 
lion broke out here, then Europe, then the hos- 
tile imperial France and jealous aristocratic 
England calculated upon ourruin. It was held 
that this great strife with such a vast geograph- 
ical area, with such an immense population as 
were arrayed against us in the Civil War, was 
too great a power for any nation to suppress. 
That same faith of cutting and carving our na- 
tion had come about by which in the womb of 
time England lost America. But did the up- 
shot show them that? No! We knew whata 
nation was. We knew what the throes of its 
life were. We knew what the emblazoned 
fame of all the great soldiers and the great 
statesmen of the Revolution were, and we deter- 
mined in our duty to ourselves and our fathers 
and our posterity, tothe hopes of freedom and 
equality, that this nation should not be de- 
stroyed unless we were destroyed with it. [Ap- 
plause]. 

I remember being in England on an errand of 
the Government in the very heart of the War 
when everybody supposed in England that our 
nation was doomed to dismemberment. They 
thought pretty well of me but regretted that I 
was, as it were, an orphan without a country. 
[Laughter]. I remember, however, as we got 
along pretty well with great demonstrations of 
military power, a very eminent and very old 
judge said to me once at a dinner table: ‘*Why,” 
said he, *“*we were very much alarmed here in 
Europe at the great demonstration of military 
power which youexhibit. Unknown to Europe 
are two such armies as have trampled your 
battle-fields. Why,” said he, “I see that 
you have half a million of soldiers at the 
front.” ** Yes, but” said I, “I think you might 
feel somewhat safe here from the consideration 
that there are three thousand miles of ocean 
between us.” Said he, “I don’t see that. I see 
you have got a navy of five hundred ships.” 





“Well,” said I, “let us hope then that we have 
no occasion to match our power against yours.” 
Weare the great free nations of the earth of 
one blood, of one faith, of one instruction, and 
of one clear preference for liberty over despot- 
ism. Now let us see to our end over here that 
by our abundant wealth and our expanding pop- 
ulation, when we had power to meet our breth- 
ren of our blood, and of our country, in an inter- 
course of warfare and of death, that we do not 
surrender now by the idleness and frivolity of 
a free and opinionated people, as we certainly 
are, and give up at the ballot box what we 
maintain on the field of battle. [Applause]. 

I do net know, but I cannot see any great 
difference in the make-up of the Democratic 
Party now from what it was in 1860, or in 1865, 
or in 1879. There does not seem to me any great 
difference. I know that in the Senate all the 
Democrats are from the South and all the 
Republicans are from the North. I observe 
in the list of foreign consuls and foreign minist- 
ers that we have sent abroad to explain to Europe 
our Civil War, and explain it away, that they 
are all on the other side, and of the other opin- 
ion, and it seems that the sober second thought 
of the Northern people is that it would have 
been wiser and better for us to have allowed 
our Southern friends to beat us in the war 
and then we should have had a constitution 
that would not allow us to protect labor at all; 
and if we could not protect it at all, why, we 
should not have any labor to protect. (Laugh- 
ter.] And if the people have no labor to protect, 
and they did desire to be protected, what would 
there be for them but to surrender their labor, 
as had been the habit of the South from the 
beginning, and not take an interest in public 
affairs atall. Take for instance the labor in- 
terest now at the South. They say three-quar- 
ters of the cotton product is the work of the 
colored man, and the product is greater than it 
ever was under slavery. So you see the stimu- 
lus of Free Trade tells even there. And their 
cotton crop, on which the safety and welfare of 
this country was supposed in old times to de- 
pend, is now in the hands of the colored laborer. 
But what do they get out of it? Why, they 
stand in the position of the Mills Bill, and the 
doctrinaires would like to put us all in the 
position ef having our foed and clothing 
through all the year and have the cotton crop 
belong to those who did not work in raising it. 
For aught I can see our Southern peovle would 
like to get into that relation toward England. 
For the whole country down there it is a very 
simple arrangement. These colored laborers 
who work in raising the cotton are doing the 
farm work to support the others. They 
pay them in small wages, and pay them 
in store goods. Now the whole South wants 
to get into that position to Great Britain. 
They want to buy all their clothes and all their 
hardware and all the manifold productions for 
the enjoyments and interests of life, limited 
down there, to be sure, compared with ours, be- 
cause they have not had the benefit of working- 
men down there and working-women down there 
as we have had from the formation of the first 
settlement of this country. And then England 
would take their cotton, and whatever else they 
had to sell, and would pay them in store goods, 
and they would fix the price of the store goods; 
and you would find as the upshot of this large 
arithmetic, international exchange, that the 
South would be in this condition, that England 
would have got their cotton, and they would be 
in debt for store goods sent to them from Eng- 
land. They would be from half a crop toa crop 
or acrop and a half [laughter] ahead. That is, 
the English would have it ahead, and they would 
have the store goods in the rear [laughter], and 
yet this isa free country, “*you know.” People 
can choose what they like. They can make their 
own plans. The question is whether we like it. 
We have missionaries from Texas up here to 
make speeches in Connecticut in New Haven— 
to persuade the people up here that to have large 
wages and large expenditures is only a burden 
and a tax, and a temptation too [langhter], and 
that, therefore, small gain and small expendi- 
tures save all waste of time and thought in the 
determination of how you will spend your 
money; and, really, the President seems to 
think, wherever he got the idea, that if you 
could haye a small price for the small crop of 
wool, from small sheep [laughter], and then 
bought small clothes and few of them [laugh- 
ter] of a lasting and durable nature that would 
carry you through a year or two with a suit, 
why. you would be the happiest people in the 
world. 

Why, now, up in Vermont where my farming 
is done, we are busy there. If you will 
observe that the sequel ofthe circuit of trade 
is that you should get so me wool, and 
then you should sell it and buy whatever 
you have occasion for—a stick of candy, perhaps, 
for a child, or an apple, and then spend the rest 
in clothes; but you will observe that with us 
we find that even that short circuit is a little 
clogged; for we cannot sell our wool for any- 
thing, and where are we to get any clothes on 
that circuit? The consumers, the spinners, 
won't buy our wool, because they don’t know 
but Cleveland will be elected: and we won't sell 
our wool because we think Harrison will be 
elected; and so we have got to tide it over for 
six months anyhow, and wear our old clothes, 
and skill offheep and eat the mutton. 

Now we are a very good-natured people at 
the North. Wethink noevil. Wecannot im- 
agine that anybody would conspire against our 
prosperity and happiness. We did not think 
so before the War. I remember now that the 
great Northern country in 1850 was agitated 
with moral questions and loyal sentiments 
as to what we should do toward making peace 
on the slavery question, and we made a great 
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settlement in 1850. It was supposed it would 
last. And so good-natured were we that when 
in 1852 we came to choose a President, all the 
Northern States voted with all the Southern 
States for a Northern President—a New Hamp. 
shire man,President Pierce—except Massachy. 
setts and Vermont (God bless them!) and Ken. 
tucky and Tennessee (God save them!), And 
what happened? He wasa man born as free as 
the wind, born to labor, born to respect labor, 
born to admire the Puritan history and the Py. 
ritan character, taught at the red scl. ool-house, 
educated in Bowdoin College in Maine—what 
happened two years after? With this Northern 
President and this peaceful Congress the era 
of good feeling was sternly broken by the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise. What sort of a 
friendly act wasthat? And the whole country 
was set by the ears. Well, we plucked up our 
patriotism for the country and voted for Free. 
mont in 1856; but Buchanan was chosen. He 
wasa Northern President from the great peace. 
ful, peace-loving State of Pennsylvania; and 
what did he do with Congress behind him and the 
Democratic Party but introduce the horrors and 
terrors of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill and the 
first shedding of fraternal blood on this soil of 
the United States. The moral of that is, don't 
trust a Northern President in a Southern cop. 
stituency. Well, now, you have got one again, 
With a Northern President from the great State 
of NewYork,the greatest commercial state in the 
United States by all odds, the greatest manu. 
facturing state in the United States, producing 
an annual return of a thousand millions of 
dollars, what happens to us in our state and iy 
your state? Why, there wasn’t anything to 
tear in pieces. The military experiment 
had been tried and failed. An _ attempt 
to extend slavery all over the Union 
had been a disaster, althoa bloody one; and 
it was left for the solid South with their 
Northern President to go to work to wreck— 
what of all things in the world? Her 
industry! Well, now, neither before the 
War nor in the War, nor since the War have I 
wastedany of my breath in finding fault with 
the Southerners for governing the country and 
the Northerners. The Northerners are the peo- 
ple that are responsible for the bias in this Goy- 
ernment. Itis their votes, their voices, their 
intelligence, their courage that ordered the 
thing in the past,and the future turns upon 
them; and I speak to this honest, upright, in- 
telligent crowd of men and women that work in 
all the conditions and requirements of society 
and ask whether they do not think that if their 
industries are to be cherished, developed, 
extended, they had better be cherished, devel- 
oped and extended by the Northern people who 
made them and who enjoy them. 

Why, gentlemen, I take it I do not over-rate 
your intelligence if Ishould say that if you hat 
a tin potthat leaked you would send it to a tin- 
smith and not to a boiler manufacturer or a 
horse doctor. Ithink so. If any one contests 
thatas a general economical proposition let 
him contest it now. But down South they 
have an opposite opinion. [f you have any tin 
pots to be soldered, let them be soldered 
down in Texas and Arkansas. Well, I 
have said that it is a mere repetition of the 
old story—a Northern President with a 
Southern constituency have never turned out 
very profitably to Northern people, and in the 
long run they have beenthe great curse of the 
Southern people, and will be just as long as we 
practice that system of politics. They told a 
story in the campaign of 1880 or °84 when the 
Democratic Party came up tor review by the 
American people, to this effect: Down 
in Texas (happy country! fortunate people!) 
they had examined a school-master, possibly a 
Northern man, for appointment by the Com- 
mittee, and he did not pass a very good exam- 
ination; so[ think on the whole he was not a 
Northern man, and he was rejected. Well, he 
was a clever fellow. ‘I'hey reported to the Com- 
mittee that he hadn’t had a fair chance, had 
been frightened, hadn’t had time to prepare, 
and they gave himanother chance and exam- 
ined him again; and his frieids met him: 
* Well, did you pass?” ‘ No,” said he, ** 1 was 
rejected.” “Why.” said they, “show did it 
happen that you were rejected the second 
time?” ‘ Why.” said he, “* how could I help it? 
They asked me the same questions.” [Laugh- 
ter.] Now when our Northern Democrats come 
up for examination we ask them the same ques- 
tions and they don’t pass. [Laughter.] [don’t 
know what we shall do if, with the Lord’s 
Prayer on our lips, ** Give us this day our daily 
bread,” if we are ready to vote away that 
bread, by which men, I agree, * cannot live 
alone.” We are not fit for being the depos 
itory of our own institutions and of our ow? 
prosperity. This Southern doctrine which 
dates before the War, of forming industrial 
and commercial allies with Great Britain and 
sacrificing Northern industries under the or 
ganizing intellect of the great statesman, Mr. 
Calhoun, when John Quincy Adams said t 
him,‘ Why, Mr. Calhoun,I don’t see but your 
sckeme is substantially to carry the United 
States back to a colonial relation to Great 
Britain,” and Mr. Calhoun admitted that it 
was. Butfor Goa’s sake don’t carry us back 
into a colonial relation to Great Britain. 

It is very odd. All over England they - 
waiting for news from America about election. 
just as they were in the time of George the 
Vhird and Lord North—all waiting to hear the 
news from America as to whether WashingtoP 
had been caugbt and our troops had been de- 


feated, and our weariness and our poverty had P 


tired us of the struggle. They now want to 
know whether freedom, and freedom of opinion 
and the right to vote and have the vote counted is 
toend in this century and whether we are 
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going to vote ourselves into the colonial relations 
that we stood in before the Revolutionary War 
when we were to buy our manufactures from 
England, and we were to catch fish and to raise 
grain to pay for all those things. Well, I don’t 
know that they will let us catch fish. We used to 
catch fish at the Northern fishing ground. I don’t 
know but that the Democratic Party wants to 
part with those fishes; and then we should have 
nothing todo but totill. It is very amusing to 
read these European opinions about our indus- 
tries. They think that we area very unhappy 
country here because we haven't Free Trade. 
They say: ** Why, don’t you understand? God 
Almighty made your broad fields, your great 
country, with its breadth from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, from the Provinces down to 
Mexico. Was there ever, they say, such a prov- 
idential plan as that we should raise corn, and 
wheat, and cotton,and tobacco, and they should 
do our manufacturing? Well, we have our own 
opinions of providential plans for this country. 
Our fathers landed on Plymouth Rock 
and they have stood here ever since, and they 
did not come here to grow rich or to be idle, or 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
Europe; and when the time came we declared 
our political independence because we desiret 
our commercial independence. And now what 
a happy condition, to turn ourselves into tillers 
of the soil when England now has a great wheat 
field and a great cotton field. I mean the ample 
and rich expanse of India, where her laborers 
are | aid for cotton raising and for wheat rais- 
ing ten cents aday. How soon would it be it 
we were beguiled by this charmer with the lul- 
labies of our old Mother England if we were to 
give her all but our cotton fields and our wheat 
fields, that we would have to give them up in 
order that India might rule us out of the mar- 
ket? You, gentlemen, do not understand that 
this isa matter wholly of labor. The head of 
the great Canton house, founded by a Connect- 
icut man, by Russell, of Middletown, about a 
century ago—he told me years ago that we could 
raise in this country all the tea that we used 
and now bring around the globe trom China. 
“Your climate,” he says, ‘‘and your soil is just 
as good asours.”” Why don’t we raise tea? Why,as 
the Chinese merchant said,you can raise tea and 
rule out Chinese production of tea whenever 
you have men or women or children that will 
work in the tea groves for three cents a day. 
Now, that is the whole of it. Bring it right 
down. Turn yourselves into abject laborers, 
and you can raise ali the products of the globe, 
and become nothing but waiters on great na- 
tions. But this is mere nonsense. All of us un- 
derstand when we come to a definite proposi- 
tion; but the great point for us is how to know 
in advance, and not general principles, if we are 
going to vote for the Free Trade Mills Bill, 
amended or not amended, what the end is 
to be. It is very odd, you know, that 
Providence will bring out the truth when it is 
not intended. Take what must be considered, 
on the whole, the most surprising instance of 
folly, of blindness, of indifference and of con- 
tent in a little thing; and that is of the Secreta- 
ry of War of this Administration importing 
British blankets for American soldiers to sleep 
under. Now, just for a moment pause, and sup- 
pose we did not make any blankets at all in this 
country and we had a war with England, what 
would our soldiers sleep under? They would 
not send us English blankets for our soldiers; 
put here are blankets that in the market our 
people produce and sell for thirty cents more 
than the English manufacturers, without duty. 
Now, how are you g0ing to get those blankets 
over here? If I want an English blanket,“ you 
know,” [have got to pay within thirty cents, 
“brought free on board,’’as they say, of our 
blankets here, and then I have got to pay a duty 
of a dollar and a half to get themin. Well, no- 
body does that. So that this great Gov- 
ernment that ought to have paid more for 
every fabric here for public use than a 
manufacturer competing with ours, can only 
import those English blankets by smuggling 
them in and taking the money out of the Treas- 
ury. Of course we all know that the formal 
paying of duty when the Government is to have 
a fabric is a mere form, but that only applies to 
those products brought, that are not produced 
here; and thus this Democratic Government is 
in this dilemma—either having defrauded the 
revenue or of oppressing our manufacturers. 
Well, I could not hear this story without being 
reminded yesterday of my early recollection of 
sleeping under our British blanket, and it was 
quite a lesson to me in various ways, as you will 
see. My mother was born a subject of King 
George. She was about three years old when 
her father, your Revolutionary statesman, 
Roger Sherman, signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and we ceased to be British subjects, 
and none of their posterity have had the least 
desire to go back to England. But when! was 
a boy in Boston, where I was born and brought 
up, we had blankets on our bed with large let- 
ters on them “G. R.”; and I took my first lesson 
in Latin before I went to college, for I asked my 
mother what those letters meant and she said 
they were King George’s blanket; but said I, 
how does * R.” stand for King George, and she 
told me it was George Rex, and that was my 
first lesson in Latin when I was about five years 
old. Well, now we had an honest right to those 
blankets. They were not sent over here by 
Great Britain for American soldiers to sleep 
under, but they were sent over for King 
George's troops to sleep under when they were 
on our soil, and we siezed the blankets and the 
Yankee boys slept under them. Now,I put it if 
that was not an honester title of an American to 
sleep under English blankets—those English 
army blankets, for English soldiers to sleep 
under, than it is for American soldiers to sleep 


under English blankets imported by a Free 
Trade Administration? 

Now, my excellent friend, Mr. Thurman, 
thinks it is as plain as that twoand two make 
four that if youimport anything and pay a 
duty on it that you pay just so much 
more. And then he bewails the taxation. 
He states what he used to read in the school 
books about English taxation, and he says that 
our laboring-men are taxed on their hats, and 
on their shirts, and on their coats, and upon 
their vests, and upon their trousers, and upon 
their stockings and their shoes; yet isn’t it bet- 
ter to be taxed on all those good clothes than 
not to have any clothes at all? [Laughter]. It 
strikes me so. 

Iremember when the emigrations, especially 
from Ireland, were not as numerous, and not as 
sarequent, before we had the great steamships. 
There was a story told of a good old Irishman 
who by the help of his kinsmen over here 
had money sent to him to pay his passage in a 
sailing vessel from Liverpool, a thirty or forty 
days’ voyage; and one of his friends met him 
and said: “ Pat, I understand you are going to 
America.” ‘* Yes,” says Pat. ‘ Well,” says he, 
“have you got your ticket?” ‘ Yes, I have got 
a ticket.”’ ** Well,” says he, “have you got a 
trunk?” “A trunk,” says Pat. * What should 
{do with a trunk?” * Why,” said his friend, 
“to put your clothes in.” ** What,” says he, 
“and go naked?’ [Laughter.] That appealed 
to the first principles of human society. 
[Laughter], 

Now, itis thought that people won’t come here 
now unless we reduce wages. Well, they have 
come here as fast as we needed them, I think, 
when the wages were high; ani it was supposed 
that they came partly because they wanted 
high wages. Well, what do you think of our 
finances? What have wedone? A wonder to 
ourselves—a miracle to Europe. How could 
we pay that debt of ours? When we came 
out of the Revolutionary War how did 
we pay ourdebt? A good part of it was never 
paid at all by our depreciated money. How 
could we pay it abroad? And the hungry cred- 
itors were watching to pursue us and break 
down our independence. and between 1783 and 
1789 we went without a tariff; and our money 
was drained and drained to pay the debts; and 
the debts were not paid, and we made our Gov- 
ernment that we might have a tariff and keep 
our money at home, and to have wise and 
skilled labor, and we paid our debt, but 
with long toil, and through much fear; and then 
we had a war which we declared against Great 
Britain in 1812, and we came out of that war in 
debt; and what happened then? We had no 
tariff then; but we got on pretty well with 
manufactures ; they were built up because of 
interrupted commercial intercourse; but when 
the war was over England flooded us with our 
industries, as Lord Brougham said in the House 
of Commons, in order by making an artificial 
glut by sending British manufactures here that 
they could notafford to send to stifle in the 
cradle American manufactures. And they did 
it. 

Now, our next war was a civil war,and we 
had a tariff. We had what we call a war tariff, 
as it was, and it gave us a great deal of money, 
and it carried us through; and when it was over 
we did not break it down, but we exacted 
money from Europe in duties which paid 
our loss and developed our industries, and 
filled our coffers,and enabled us to reduce 
our rate of interest to 3 per cent. and pay 
our enormous debt $4,000,000,000; till now, in 
twenty-three years after the War, we only owe 
$1,000,000,000. Talk about a war tariff — was 
there ever a peace tariff that had such a tri- 
umph in the earning of money to pay the 
debts? Pay your debts and don’t fear a surplus 
while you owe a debt. Emancipate us from 
every public debt, for a public debt is a mortgage 
of the revenue. It is a mortgage of the poor to 
the rich; and when we get rid of that last debt 
how can debt-ridden Europe expect to declare 
war against a nation that does not owe a debt? 
Not because it hadn't a debt, for it had the big- 
gest of the lot; but it paid it all, and paid it 
out of European duties given to share our 
market. How many of them have paid any of 
their debts? They have paid our war tariff 
rates, and they did not have much left to spend 
at home. Why, look at England! she is 
richer than we are, but she had no statesmen 
equal to ours. When the Napoleonic wars were 
footed up in 1816, £800,000,000 was the debt they 
owed for their great struggle for the independ- 
ence of England — $4,000,000,000; and in forty 
years afterward, when they gained India and 
rolled rich in all the commerce of the world— 
in forty years they had not reduced their 
national debt by £100,000,000;and they owe almost 
as much now; but we met our debt and paid our 
debt within twenty-eight years, and we are 
now free from debt, standing four square 
toward the world. 

All pilgrims who love liberty and good wages 
come here. Doany of our people stray abroad 
to get rid of high wages? [Laughter.] Because 
they have to pay a high price for a hat, when 
they have a hat they have one that is worth 


something. It is a hat made by an honest 
American hatter. He makes the best hats in 
the world. 


In this matter of government is a great and 
large and enduring and persistent controver- 
sy. Look to your Republican statesmen, and see 
whether they have been wanting war, since 
the War, or since the Democratic Party took 
possession of power. Whostands here now for 
America and Americans, but the Senate of the 
United States? [Applause.] And all this talk 
of war, and fears of war, does not ruffle a 
hair on the head of the Republican Senators that 





now hold the fort till you take hold in next No- 


vember. We will not surrender: and I am sure 
you will not. [Long and continued applause, 
which was followed by cheers.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: I did a little eaves- 
dropping this morning before I came to the 
stand, and I heard Senator Evarts state that 
the Empire State, this fall, was going for 
Harrison. Am | correct, Mr. Evarts ? 

MR. EVARTs: Yes. 

The Chairman then proposed three rous- 
ing cheers for the State of New York and 
Senator Evarts, which were given with a 
will. 


Mr. Evarts: Perhaps | ought to say a word 
about our great State of New York in this mat- 
ter, which I meant to do. I came from Ver- 
mont, leaving there at 10 0’clock yesterday to get 
here, and at 8o’clock to night I am going to New 
York. Now, if you will believe me about Ver- 
mont, you will believe me about New York. Now, 
what had Vermont to do, at our election, with 
the Republicans? No motive of local interest 
whatever. They were sure of a great majority 
for its Governor, of a great majority in both 
branches of its legislature—sure it would zo 
17,000, 18,000, 20,000 majority and they had nothing 
but this patriotic motive to show that when 
there was any peril to the interest of the whole 
United States, Vermont would show you what 
she would do toroll up our majority to 26,000 
or 28,000 Republicans, just for an object lesson. 
(Laughter.] 

And now for New York. New York, outside 
of the great cities, is a great and firm Republi- 
can State. It never has surrendered, except to 
the turbid, dishonest, corrupt yote of the great 
cities of Brooklyn and New York. Our legisla- 
ture is all Republican and our Senators are; 
and there is a strong and stern wall against sa- 
loons and Governor Hill. The Republican 
Party is going to strangle with one hand Free 
Trade inthe President, and liquor rule in the 

Governor with the other hand. [Applatuce.] 

THE CHAIRMAN :—Fellow-Citizens: The 
hourisa litt'e late,due in part to the splendid 
procession, which occupied some of the 
time in passing in front of the stand in 
review. Itis our intention to have one more 
address before we adjovrrn for luncheon, 
for which we will take another half-hour, 
and I especially ask every one of you to re- 
main until this is over. In half an hour the 
address will be finished. We then shall 
have half ap hour intermission and further 
exercises will commence promptly after the 
half-hour and Mr. Butterworth will then 
address you. 

We have with us to-day a lady who is 
well known to you at least as a temperance 
reader, whose voice has been heard in 
almost every state in this Union, and who 
is now engaged in aiding in the election of 
Harrison and Morton by the organizaticn 
of Women’s Republican Clubs throughout 
the United States. She is at the head of 
that great women’s movement and is acting 
with the approval of the Republican Com- 
mittee. The Republican Party is and 
always has been a temperance party. Mrs. 
Foster will tell you, I doubt not, when she 
comes to speak to you whether what I have 
just said is true or not. I have no doubt 
she will give you the correct views about 
the relation of the Temperance Party with 
the Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party and allother parties. 


SPEECH OF MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND TEMPER- 
ANCE. 


Men whose names are synonyms of Republi- 
canism and power, and better yet of American- 
ism, speak to you to-day in advocacy of Repub- 
lican principle and of the Republican ticket. I 
congratulate you, and I congratulate myself on 
this auspicious gathering; insensible must that 
heart be, which is not moved by these enuncia- 
tions of great principles, these reviews of their 
historic development and of their national ap- 
plication and illustration. It is well that we be 
thus stirred. 

The routine of toil, the ordinary round of citi- 
zen duties, are the fruitful soil out of which are 
grown the staple foods on which the nation 
feeds; even as the prairies of my great West 
give bread for the millions. 

That toiler in the soil, the dweller on the prai- 
rie, loses nothing but rather gains when visions 
of the sea awaken sublime sentiment; when 
breath of air from mountain top which he has 
climbed, toughens muscle, steadies nerve, and 
breeds the grand suggestion of his soul’s kin- 


ship with Nature in her diviner moods; so in | 


human affairs the utilitarian may reckon the 
cost, the pessimist may cavil at the entk usiasm, 
the doctrinaire may question of actual political 
truth imparted; but I answer: * All hail elec- 
tion day! All hail the campaign which precedes 
it!” 

Its pyrotechnics in music, in ornamentation, 
in human voices; its stirring of human passions 
and human activities; these for the time being 
are touched with heroic significance, and the 
ordinary citizen feels himself a part of the 
great mass of humanity, thrilled with its joys 
and touched by the sorrows of its universal 
heart. He feels his comradeship in the hero- 
isms of history, and his kinship to the brave of 
every time. To him the flag becomes a crown, 
and the ballot a scepter of power. 





emotions of the hour; but remembering the ser- 
vice to which you have called me I must deny 
myself the indulgence of the pleasures of the 
imagination. 

This is a campaign of ideas. ‘he candidates 
of the Republican Party, each being men of 
pure character and stainless record, we have 
only need to say: “‘ Behold American manhood 
in its best estate!” 

In perfect physical health the individual is 
unconscious of his human frame; he partakes 
of food, and nutrition, all unsummoned to the 
work, accomplishes its vital processes; bone, 
muscle, sinew, nerve and fiber, guard or obey 
their voiceless master—Life! this is life. Ask 
the dyspeptic with jaundiced fiesh, ask the 
rheumatic with stiffened joint, and he will an- 
swer: “ Health is life.’”’ It is well for those 
blessed with perfect health to pause and reflect 
on their happy condition. The Republican 
Party only half conscious of its fortunate lot 
has been filled with this rich blood which man- 
tles its cheek and fills its brain and nerves with 
healthiest tissue, and gives it the unconscicus 
vigor of political health. 

Among the questions presented for the con- 
sideration of electors in this campaign is the 
relation of political parties to the temperance 
question. 

The Democratic Party is the open ally of the 
saloon; it admits the impeachment and glories 
in the fact. 

The so-called Prohibition Party assumes the 
championship of temperance politics, and de- 
clares that those who do not shout its battie-cry 
and vote its party ticket are traitors to God 
and Home and Native Land. 

The Republican Party boldly challenges in- 
spection of its record on this question. The five 
states which have adopted Prohibition as their 
settled policy—Maine, Vermont, Kansas, Iowa, 
Rhode Island—are Republican states. Ohio and 
Michigan, where large votes were cast for Pro- 
hibitory Constitutional Amendments, are Re- 
publican states. The most restrictive measures 
otler than Prohibition were secured by Repub- 
lican votes or defeated by Democratic vetoes. 

The party utterances, through platform and 
by recognized party leaders, declare hostility to 
the saloon in politics, and that ‘the first con- 
cern of all good government is the virtue and 
sobriety of the people and the purity of the 
home. The Republican Party cordially sympa- 
thizes with all wise and well-directed efforts 
for the promotion of temperance and morality.” 

Notwithstanding this record for good, and the 
certain knowledge that the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party means the elevation to power of the 
liquor democracy, yet the air is full of protesta- 
tions in the name of temperance against the 
dominance of the Republican Party. The 
charge is made with malignant vehemence 
that the Republican Party is no better than the 
Democratic Party, but rather more to be feared 
as a wolf in sheep’s clothing; that it is con- 
trolled by the liquor interests; that it is ram- 
cursed; that its representatives in convention are 
drunken debauchés; that its noble defense of 
the purity of the home meant no more than the 
declaration of a liquor-dealers’ association! 
These and countless other charges are daily 
made by the Third Party press and from 
Yhird Party platforms; and this they do for 
conscience’ sake, and thus they “ wage their 
peaceful war for God and Home and Natlve 
Land.” 

As Republicans we deny these charges. They 
are false in letter and false in spirit. As tem- 
perance workers, we state it as our belief that 
the “Third Party” is the greatest obstacle to 
the temperance reform at the present time. 

Let us examine in detail the philosophy of 
political action, the fallacious claims of these 
political dynamiters, and the disasters which 
have attended their course. 

POLITICAL MONASTICISM. 

‘Choose ye this day whom ye will serve; if 
the Lord be God, serve him; but if Baal, serve 
him.” 

Political service to the ordinary citizen in- 
cludes obedience to existing laws, and such ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise as will tend to 
put government in harmony with the progres- 
sive standards of Christian civilization. 

Under majority rule a citizen may not realize 
his ideal in government, “‘we see not yet all 
things put under Him.’’ With the ideal always 
before him the citizen should vote for the men 
and the measures most nearly approaching his 
ideal, provided always he has reason to believe 
a majority of the voters of his community, or 
state, or the nation will support the approxi- 
mate at the ballot-box. 

Society has many wants; its relations are in- 
creasingly complex. The general welfare of the 
body politic should always be considered. It is 
better that the majority of the great,struggling, 
groaning mass should gain one inch of altitude 
toward the ideal than that a few should be 
lifted much higher. 

Reforms deal with individuals; politics deals 
with the masses; citizenship implies mutual ob- 
ligations—it may not be put on or off at pleas- 
ure. With the motives of individuals we have 
nothing to do; each stands or falls to his own’ 
master. Of the acts of citizens every citizen has 
the right of inquiry. 

The problem of popular government is not yet 
solved; the aristocrat of the Old World may 
still cavil, his feudal serf and his industrial 
slave may still question; the subjects of Impe- 
rialism and Absolutism with weary hearts may 
yet inquire if indeed our flag shall fulfill what 
it has promised. 

The patriot must tremble at the black clouds 
of ignorance, and the lurid glare of anarchy 
against which he eannot shut his eyes; he 





Gentlemen, words are feeble to embody the 









must be oppressed by the miasma from the cor- 
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rupting masses of dense populations; he must 
stagger when met with the vandals of Europe 
and the East which rush in at our ports of en- 


try; he must grow sick at heart ut the aggres-° 


sions of the American saloon and its deadly in- 
fluence in American politics. Again and again 
he reads the tale of the ** Mayflower” and her 
gallant crew; of the heroic days of the last cen- 
tury; of the not less sublime struggles and vic- 
tories of our own times; and then he assures 
himself that God has not forgotten Americans; 
that he will save us; the dream of the ages shall 
be realized on these shores. 

Every lover of his country and of her mission 
among the nations seeks response to his patri- 
otic desire; with eagerness he cries to the 
passers-by, “If thy heart be as my heart, give 
me thy hand,” while from the temples of relig- 
ion comes the prayer: 

* Our Father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we call. 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 

With these solemn convictions and in these 
crucial times. political duties become sacred, 
even as religious vows; and the ballot-box a 
holy shrine. He who disregards those duties, 
despises those vows, or sets up false gods which 
can neither hear nor save, must stand at the 
bar of outraged patriotism and show cause why 
he be not decreed a felon, a traitor. 

Political Monasticism and Political Debauch- 
ery must give account of themselves. It is of 
Political Monasticism that we first inquire ; itis 
co-conspirator with Political Debauchery, with 
the powers of darkness, but may rightly demand 
a separate trial. 

In the administration of government political 
parties have come to have a recognized place 
and acknowledged potency. Political parties 
are voluntary associations of voters tosecure the 
election of men to offices of public trust who 
shall make and administer government accord- 
ing toa general policy set forthin party records 
and party declarations. 

Two great parties will divide the mass of 
voters at the November election, but, humanly 
speaking, General Benjamin Harrison will be 
the next President, or President Cleveland will 
be his own successor. Every citizen will cast 
his vote with these conditions and certainties in 
his mind. The character of the candidates and 
set of principles for which each stands are the 
considerations which will determine—among 
conscientious men—the choice of the tickets. 

The best types of American manhood are 
represented in the persons of General Harrison 
and Mr. Morton; pages have been written of 
life-records illustrating this; it is only necessa- 
ry here to make the unchallenged statement. 
For what principles do they stand? In general 
and comprehensive terms—for the principles of 
the Republican Party. This party was the 
political organization which first went to battle 
under the shibboleth, “No extension of slave 
territory,” “ Freedom is national, slavery sec- 
tional.” Ittriumphed in the line of battle 
while cannon thundered, ** The Union must and 
shall be preserved.” 

The cry for human liberty and against Afri- 
can slavery had been uttered by the Christian 
and the philanthropist ; the masses had been 
rallied by the reformer and the preacher ; they 
had been horrified by the aggressions of the 
slave oligarchy; in God’s time, under Lincoln 
and Grant and the “ boys in blue,” slavery was 
overthrown and the Union was preserved. 

The Democratic Party during these crucial 
years stood against every measure by which 
these results were accomplished; it now gives 
its honors to Southern disunionists and their 
Northern sympathizers; it holds the ad minis- 
tration to-day by crimes against the ballot-box; 
it defends these practices as political virtues. 

The Republican Party undertook and accom- 
plished the work of reconstruction; it began 
and carried out great works of internal im- 
provements; it has established a monetary sys- 
tem which transforms our paper into gold in 
any corner of the earth; under its industrial 
system American labor commands better 
wages and better conditions of living than any- 
where else on the round globe. The states of 
the North, where Republicanism has its seat of 
power, sustain free-school systems without 
which permanence to popular government can 
not be assured. The Democratic South still 
loves the darkness of illiteracy for its masses 
better than the light of popular education. 

The liquor traffic finds its open political ally 
in the Democratic Party ; that party makes no 
contrary claim. At the South, where much 
temperance legislation has been enacted by the 
votes of Democrats, that legislation has been 
non-partisan. At the North the strong Repub- 
lican states are the ones where most stringent 
laws have been enacted and enforced. In Kan- 
sas, lowa, Vermont, Maine and Rhode Island, 
the Republican Party boldly declares for the 
total suppression of the liquor traffic. In near- 
ly every state its party plat forms are outspoken 
against the dominance of the saloon in politics. 
It arrays its forces on the side of the home aud 
against the saloon. 

In the National Legislature on the subjects 
which constitutionally come within its action, 
the record of the Republican Party is as rela- 
tively good as it is in these states. In striking 
contrast are Democratic utterances for ** per- 
sonal liberty” and “no sumptuary laws,” and 
the Democratic record of votes and vetoes 
against temperance legislation. These propo- 
sitions are unquestioned. It would be supposed 
that persons desiring the overthrow of the 
liquor traffic would give their moral and pelit- 





ical support to the party which is thus known 
by its fruits; unless, perchance, some greater 
question demanding superior allegiance and 
immediate attention were championed by some 
other party. Out of theten millions of voters 
who four ye:rs ago ex rcised the right of sov- 
ereignty, one hundred and fifty thousand 
claiming to consider the settlement of the 
liquor problem the greatest question of the 
hour, cast their ballots in such a manner as to 
give the alministration of the government to 
the supporters of the liquor traffic. They made 
their greatest efforts where there was the best 
chance of defeating the party which had con- 
fessedly most served the cause they claimed to 
love. They said they were “ testifying to the 
truth,” “standing up to be counted fora great 
principle”; their testimony was loudest when 
the temperance cause needed works more than 
words ; they stood up to be cuunted when the 
saloons most desired they should; their testi- 
mony gave great rejoicing in the headquarters 
of the enemy. 

During the years since then, the cause of tem- 
perance has steadily gained, all temperance 
laws are better enforced, and the liquor traffic 
in the prohibitory states is fast becoming a 
thing of the past. There have been some signal 
defeats, as in Michigan, when the expectation 
was justified that the Prohibition amendment 
would carry; the campaign there was weakened 
by party Prohibitionists who would not surren- 
der for that time even the supposed interests of 
their party ticket. 

‘the Republican Party has in many states fa- 
vored advanced legislation and made open dec- 
larations of enmity to the saloon. Liquor sym- 
pathizers by the hundred have deserted the 
party, and still the exodus goes on, The Na 
tional Republican Convention with great en- 
thusiasm, and with only one dissenting voice 
declared “* The first duty of all good govern- 
ment is the virtue and sobriety of the people and 
the purity of the home. The Republican Party 
cordially sympathizes with all wise and well- 
directed efforts for the promotion of temper- 
ance and morality.” It did this with an unmis- 
takable determination to utter its voice against 
the decree of a few timid conservatives on the 
Resolution Committee. 

In the face of this record; and with these 
facts still fresh in mind, certain persons are 
secking, avowedly in the interest of the holy 
cause, to accomplish, in November, 1888, what 
they aided to bring about in 1884—namely. the 
defeat of the Republican Party. They shut their 
eyes to history, or do violence to its plain teach _ 
ings; they deny or misstate present conditions, 
and declare those persons who donot utter 
their shibboleth and vote their ticket to be 
either hypocrites or criminals or cowards 
or incompetents, to be under the crack of 
the party whip, and to love party bet- 
ter than principle. They themselves, how- 
ever, refuse to vote for staunch temperance 
men, if they are not on the so-called Prohibition 
ticket; they do this when they know that their 
action may, and often does, result in sending 
liquor sympathizers to State Legislaturesand to 
Congress. They call this voting as they pray! 
They pray for the setting up of Christ’s king- 
dom, and then rejoice when the actual result of 
their votes is to enthrone the enemies of that 
kingdom ! 

It is attempted to shirk the condemnation of 
this result by declaring that the Third Party is 
not responsible for the election of men it did 
not vote for; tho it is often boldly asserted that 
the defeat of these good men is desired because 
they are Republicans and that party must be 
defeated. I know a Congressman from a West- 
ern State, who has given years of service inthe 
Church, in community and political affairs; he 
has always been a total abstainer and Prohibi- 
tionist;in his district more than two thousand 
Third Party votes were cast against him; he 
will be renominated this fall: evary friend of 
temperance would be supposed to desire his re- 
turn to Congress; his vote is needed there for 
the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, 
for the submission of Constitutional Prohibition, 
for Prohibition in the District of Columbia, for 
the Blair Education Bill—for every measure 
which temperance people desire. The Third 
Party will put up a candidate against him; if 
they succeed, a man will be sent who will, in all 
probability, vote against every one of these 
measures. God forbid! 

In Iowa, at the present time, where the fight 
for Prohibition has been so terrible and the vic- 
tory so glorious, there this Third Party is organ- 
ized for the defeat of the battle-scarred wor- 
riors chosen of God to lead his people into the 
Canaan of Prohibition! God forgive! 

So, also, in the State of Maine, which has 
wrought righteousness for more than acentury, 
the Third Party is attempting the overthrow of 
the very men whose testimony for Prohibition 
has been the Gatling-gun of the struggle in all 
the other states. A man is not permitted in 
courts to impeach his own witness; to attempt 
todoso is to plead guilty to the indictment 
charged. If Prohibition isa success in Maine 
the men who stand for it and with the party 
which has championed it ought not to be struck 
down. If Prohibition is not a success in Maine, 
then as reformers we deceive ourselves and 
mislead the public. 

Republican Prohibition and Democratic Pro- 
hibition and non-partisan Prohibition has 
closed saloons, depopulated jails, dimin- 
ished pauperism and criminality, brought joy 
to women and little children; it has made 
angels rejoice and devils tremble. 

The Third Party sets up a theory untried by 
history, not sound in philosophy, and thorough- 
ly condemned by nine-tenths of the Prohibi- 
tionists of the country. It demands that 
streams shall rise higher than their sources‘ 





that the whole shall be more than the parts, 
that a minority ought to rule the majority. 

The Third Party befouls the very streams of 
political education. Thousands of young men 
are being introduced to party politics in this 
campaign. They see Christian men, members 
of churches, superintendents of Sunday-schools, 
even ministers of the Gospel, charged with in- 
sincerity and corruption; they hear them ac- 
cused with being party to the commission of a 
host of social aud political crimes, because they, 
these good men, continue to vote the Republi- 
can ticket. 

These accusers revel in delighted martyrdom 
if theyare misrepresented or accused with the 
same insincerity which they so glibly impute 
to others. Assuming the guardianship of moral 
questions, they flatly abandon all principles of 
fairness and honor when dealing with their op- 
ponents. What estimate will a young man 
make of party duties and citizen obligations 
with such examples before him? What will he 
think cf men making grave charges onsuch flim- 
sy pretexts? If he believes the charges true, what 
will become of the moral standards set by the 
Church in the world? What is likely to be his 
contribution to the science of Christian politics 
under this tutorship ? 

I deliberately charge that Third Party theo- 
ries and practices have resulted and will! result 
in a distinct abandonment of the Golden Rule, 
in brutal attacks upon Christian character, in 
profane and impious dissection of motive, and 
in clumsy and reckless surgery of individual 
personality. God save the young men of to-day 
from the poison of such theory and practice! 

Political parties cannot move faster than the 
people will go. Parties are the servants of the 
people; they are the machines by which the 
people work out their purposes in government. 
The first duty of a party is to nominate men to 
take the Government where they find it, and to 
guard it from the outlawry of the wicked. He 
who willingly sacrifices good already incorpo- 
rated into law, in the hope that out of political 
dishonor and the chaos of recklessness shall be 
evolved better social conditions and higher 
forms of civilization—that man has not rightly 
studied constitutional government. The icon- 
oclast is not likely to be a builder. 

Moral reforms seeking recognition by Govern- 
ment are not accomplished through party ac- 
tion, but through and out of the brain and heart 
of men trusted by the people to do whatever 
needs to be done. That great statesman, John 
Sherman, was not elected to bring about a re- 
sumption of specie payment; the people of his 
state sent him to the United States Senate as a 
strong man, a sound financier. Out of his 
knowledge and ability and the necessities of 
the times was born the financial system which 
has made our national credit universally un- 
challenged. 

Henry W. Blair was not elected to introduce 
a prohibitory amendment, or to originate his 
great plan of Federal aid to public schools. He 
was sent to the House and afterward to the 
Senate because he was a man who could be 
trusted. 

The Republican Party, as a party. has always 
stood for the highest temperance legislation 
which the people demanded. The Republican 
Party, in its rank and file, and through its in- 
dividual representatives, has originated and en- 
forced the extremest legislation yet on record. 
Beyond this no party can go without first yield- 
ing its claim to be aservant of the people. A 
party should never assume the rdle of moral 
reformer. Reforms are vital with moral pur- 
pose, bornof intelligence and conscience; they 
gather tothemselves, by the attraction of human 
sympathy and the cohesion of truth, individual 
after individual, until out of the mass of indi- 
viduals comes so strong a sentiment that legis- 
lation is had and government feels the touch of 
reform. Then party organization offers its 
machinery in support of the reform which the 
people have adopted. 

The record of the Republican Party proves it 
to be made up of men out of whose brains and 
hearts reforms have come in the past and are 
likely to come in the future, because the 
party in its organism has gone and will go just 
as fast as the people sustain. 

I once heard a minister say that he could not 
support the Republican Party in a certain 
state because it was not up to the standard set 
by his church for its membership. What con- 
fusion in statement! Church membership is 
based upon moral and spiritual conditions; 
party membership upon citizenship and poli- 
tical belief. To set up the same standard for 
both relations is to mix the text of the Saviour’s 
command, “Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God's.” 

We are told, with intonation not emphasized 
with the “charity which rejoiceth not in in- 
iquity,” that the temperance plank of the 
Chicago platform adopted by that honorable 
body of representative Americans, in party fel- 
lowship with nine-tenths of all the church- 
members of the North, means Jess for temper- 
ance than a declaration of the Liquor Dealers: 
Association. What inconsistency! As well 
might comparison be drawn between a straight- 
forward avowal of devotion from an honest 
man to a good woman, and the protestations of 
the libertine to the poor creature he would 
make his prey. 

Not the least of the disastrous results of 
Third Party doctrine is this confusion of moral 
standards, this calling evil good, and good 
evil. The charity which “ thinketh noevil” is 
as becoming to the Christian in politics as to 
the Christian anywhere else. To indicate that 
the two great parties of the country are differ- 
entiated only by the whisky hogshead and the 
beer keg is afrivolity and recklessness in illus- 
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tration precluding arswer by argument. To 
say in one breath that Prohibition is the de- 
mand of the hour, and then to proceed to de- 
feat the men who have voted for Prohibition 
and the party that cordially sympathizes with 
Prohibition does not tend to inspire confidence 
in the mental vigorand moral uprightness of 
those who thus challenge approval of their de- 
votion and policy. 

The Third Party trades in the devotion of 
women and the heroism of men. It goes to the 
drunkard’s wife and the broken-hearted moth- 
er. With much ostentation it says: ‘* We will 
fight for you, we will avenge you of your ad- 
versary. Join our train, follow us.” And the 
women follow. It induces those women to give 
their money, their services, their * influence,” 
the most precious of their treasures, in support 
of a party ticket, the only possible result for 
that party ticket being to decrease the chances 
of electing the best man nominated by the two 
great parties. 

This Third Party goes to strong, to true men, 
ministers of the Gospel, perhaps, and Says: 
“You are the foe of the liquor traffic, you desire 
its overthrow, then vote with us this ticket la- 
beled ‘ Prohibition.’ ” 

By every such vo'e cast are the friends of the 
saloon encouraged. 

It issad, indeed, when Christians are willing 
to do evil that good may come of it: are willing 
that Prohibition shall be delayed in order that 
aparty may be built up. It is boldly stated 
that Prohibition is not desirable until it can be 
secured through the Prohibition Party. Did 
ever a Republican Prohibitionist or a Demo- 
cratic Prohibitionist make such a declaration? 

With great pleasure the Republicans of Iowa 
and other states testify to the good work of 
certain Democrats who voted for Prohibition, 
or who not veting for it at the popular election 
are now active supporters of its enforcement. 
The Democratic Party in Iowa at its conven- 
tions defers to the growing sentiment in its 
ranks, and no longer denounces Prohibition or 
gives open support to the saloon. 

Tt is boasted that the Third Party 1s the only 
political party which honors woman. Honors 
woman indeed! It appropriates her work and 
her influence to its own purposes and pays in 
fulsome flatteries; it gives to women seats in 
conventions, and places their names on mean- 
ingless committees and tickets impossible of 
success. Flattery is cheap, full conventions 
are desirable, woman’s social and religious in- 
fluence adds respectability to this propaganda. 
The personal respect of the good men of the 
Third Party is worthy the emulation of any 
woman, but supposed party honors are no ex- 
tension of that respect. The pity of it is that 
women, gentle and refined, and sometimes 
strong, should be vain enough to be thus cajoled 
and their God-given powers thus mortgaged. 
Do not prayers ascend for this party and its 
candidates? Certainly. So did many Christian 
men and women pray tor the success of the Con- 
federate army, Were they not sincere? To be 
sure, and God who knows all hearts answers all 
sincere prayers in his own time and in his own 
way. 

How do you account for the growth of the 
Prouibition Party? We deny the statement. 
The Prohibition Party has been of very slow 
growth; for twenty years it has issued its mani- 
festoes and nominated its candidates. At the 
last election it gathered only a little more than 
150,000 votes out of the country’s ten millions. 
Did ever a party have less encouragement in 
that regard? 150,000 are not a very rich showing 
for twenty years’ growing. Its records of gains 
are very misleading. 

In some hamlet somewhere the vote in suc- 
cessive years increases from two votes to four 
votes, anc forthwith appears the flaming an- 
nouncement that “in Smithville there have 
been astounding gains of one hundred per cent. 
over their record of the former year.”’ Arith- 
metically the report is true, practically the im- 
pression intended to be created is false. 

An important and essential element in a true 
record of growth would be to find the relative 
strength of the party as compared with the vol- 
ume ot voters out ot whom the party must make 
its gains. The Prohibition Party to justify its 
claim must gather its majorities out of the mass 
of voters who believe in Prohibition. This mass 
of voters throughout the country may be esti- 
mated at not less than 3,000,000; this estimate is 
based on the return of popular votes on Con- 
stitutional Prohibition on No-License and at 
Local Option elections, 

If the Prohibition Party were in favor with 
Prohibitionists, it would certainly receive more 
thaa 150,000 out of 3,000,000. Again, Prohibition 
Party speakers and writers often give the re- 
sults of local non-partisan elections as if these 
were party gains. We do not charge inten- 
tional falsifying of returns, but we do charge 
wholly misleading results, which greatly tax 
the credulity of ordinary mortals. 

Has not the Republican Party been goaded by 
the Third Party totake an advanced position on 
the temperance question ? 

No; on the other hand, I believe the Republi- 
can Party would have Jone better work and the 
cause of temperance would have gained if the 
so-called prohibitory party had never been or- 
ganized. 

Stimulants and narcotics are dangerous where 
any party seeks to maintain a position beyond 
the average sentiments of its adherents; it en- 
dangers its own dominance and possible useful- 
ness. I believe more Kepublicans have been 
driven away from Prohibition by distrust of 
Third Party leaders and disgust of Third Party 
methods than have been stimulated to political 
action through wholesome fear of the party 
power of Prohibition. In the last analysis moral 
conviction in the minds of the people is the only 
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sure guaranty of legislation and enforce- 
ment. 

If the Saloon problem is the greatest question 
before the American people, why should not all 
other political questions be subordinated to it? 

Because a subject which is greatest in impor- 
tance and supreme in potentialities may not al- 
ways be nearest in point of time. Preparation 
and adjustment must always precede impor- 
tant action. In political affairs the people will 
indicate when they are prepared. Action may 
then be delayed until the agencies through 
which the action is had are adjusted. Anillus- 
tration: The purity of the ballot, the safety of 
the ballot-box, the honesty of the count are 
pre-essentials to any vote on any question. The 
relation of the Republic to the liquor traffic is 
no exception to the rule. 

The ship which carries our precious cargo 
must be sea-worthy and well officered. 

VOTE AS YOU PRAY. 

The philosophy of prayer is beyond compre- 
hension; that the finite may by its own volition 
reach the infinite and bring response in numan 
action may well compel the ejaculation of the 
philosopher. Great is the mystery of godliness! 
But the humanmind gives acceptance to that 
which it least understands ; all men consciously 
or unconsciously pray. The Christian believes 
that the * fervent, effectual prayer of the right- 
eous man availeth much.” Wejudge, however, 
that the pre-requisite of effectual prayer is an 
adjustment of human activities to the accom- 
plishment of the end prayed for. To pray tor 
the overthrow of the liquor traffic and then 
vote in such a manner as to enthrone the liquor 
traffic is an attempted conservation of human 
and spiritual forces contrary to reason and 
revelation. Itis written that at thelast many 
shall say “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name have cast out dev- 
ils? and intay name done many wonderful 
works? And then I will profess unto them, I 
never knew ye, depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity.” 

A party is needed behinda law. This is adan- 
gerous teaching and impiies that only those 
who believe in and champion legislation can be 
relied on to sustain enforcement. Social disor- 
der and lawlessness even to anarchy, is the 
logical result of such teaching, and we may well 
tremble lest a second Haymarket Square may 
make its record in blood, if good people dare to 
teach the traitorous doctrine that the enforce- 
ment of the law depends upon party and parti- 
san zeal and that the citizen has no duty in 
that regard if the law happens to be obnoxious 
or indifferent to him; that assistance in en- 
forcement of law is not expected from those 
whose party did not aid in the law’s passage. 

Do right and trust God for the result. Thig 
begs the whole question. What is right is the 
very matter under discussion. 

But how can Christians vote with saloon- 
Keepers ? Because they have many things in 
common, Society is a great whole; it is impos- 
sible for the individual to isolate himself: it is 
wrong for him to try to do it in political affairs. 
Political monasticism endangers the Republic. 

The Constitution and the law are under and 
about all citizens, so are human conditions and 
human needs. “He maketh the sun to shine 
upon the evil andthe good. He sendeth the rain 
upon the just and the unjust.” When and 
wherever the ‘iquor traffic becomes aggressive 
in party politics, then the controversy and 
separation begin. Asa matter of fact, the num- 
ber of saloonists or saloon sympathizers remain- 
inz in the Republican Party is very few. 

Herman Raster, chief editor of the Illinois 
Staats Zeitung, and author of the famous * Ras- 
ter Resolution ” of 1872, says: 

“While the Republican National Convention 
refrained trom having any plank in reference to 
temperance at first, Just before adjournment, 
on motion of a member from Maine, it unani- 
mously adopted a plank, by which the Republi- 
can Party, as such, pledges itself out and out, to 
turther temperance. What sucha declaration, 
cuming from the Utopia of Prohibition, Maine, 
signifies, is apparent to every child. 

“Tne Repuotican Party, as such,stands com- 
mitted as the temperance party, without the 
courage of committing itself directly to the full 
extent of Prohibition. 

“'Tnrough this abominable play the Republi- 
can Party may gain toits ranks a few renegade 
Prohibitionists, but how many German Kepub- 
licans can now remain true to the Republican 
Party 7?” 

Will the self-constituted custodians of pure 
politics be as ready to quote these words of Mr. 
Raster, as they have been those uttered by him 
in 1872? Are they as ready to commend the 
good, as they are to publish the evil? 

It is sought to show a parallel between the 
anti-slavery movement and the temperance re- 
form. Asstrictly moral movements, and with- 
in reform limits, there is aclearly defined like- 
ness; as political movements they widely differ; 
all actual likeness argues against the present 
course of the party Prohibitionists. To argue 
otherwise is to pervert history. It is not 
strange, however, that a party which has no 
record, should seek to attach to itself the hero- 
ism of history. 

It would be difficult to imagine a holy cause 
more unequally yoked. Its literature is 
a mass of inconsistencies, the legitimate 
offspring of unsound philosophy, and con- 
fused moral standards. To number this 
brood of fallacies is impossible. The American 
people will not be deluded by their flutter and 
bluster. I must not speak longer, the hour is 
gone. Dear friends, American men, American 
women, as we love the flag and all it stands for, 
let us, under this clear sky, by the ripple of yon- 
der pure waters, and with the glories of Nature 
all about us, pledge renewed devotion to the 
country we love, to the party which champions 
its best interests, and to the eternal principles 
of truth and righteousness. 


THE CHAIRMAN :—I never believed very 








much in woman suffrage, but I am weak- 
ening a little. I have always discovered 
that when you found a good thing and you 
traced it up to its ultimate source it 
came from Connecticut. Mrs. Foster has 
referred to Governor Larrabee. Why, he is 
a Connecticut boy, and he has a brother 
here now—the Hon. Henry Larrabee,of New 
London. Everything good comes from this 
state. 

I want to introduce you to a gentleman 
who will not address you, but whom I wish 
you to see. We haveadelegate who, in 1840, 
assisted in nominating ‘“‘Tippecanoe,”’ and I 
am going tointroduce you to him—Mr. 
William S, Sharp, of Putnam. [Applause.] 

An intermission of half an hour was then 
taken. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

THE PRESIDENT :—I have the pleasure of 
announcing to you, fellow-citizens, that the 
Hon. George B. Loring, of Massachusetts, 
will speak immediately from the adjoining 
platform. General Butterworth will speak 
here and Dr. Loring there. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing to 
you a gentleman who comes from the good 
old State of Ohio; and Ohio, you know, is 
really an appendage of Connecticut; at 
least, it once was a Connecticut people that 
largely populated it; and when we see an 
Ohio man we believe that in him are em 
bodied the virtues of Connecticut; and Gen- 
eral Butterworth we know has the sterling 
virtues of good old Connecticut. He now 
represents in part the City of Cincinnati in 
the Lower House, and is one of the leaders 
in our party; and i beg to introduce to you 
the Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN BUTTER- 
WORTH, OF OHIO. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF PROTECTION. 


I think I could have rendered you a better 
service if I had yielded the time I shall occupy 
to the distinguished and brilliant lady who was 
addressing you prior to our adjourning for din- 
ner. I think you enjoyed, as I did, hearing a 
lady speak on the temperance question in a 
practical way. I like to hear a Prohibitionist if 
he knows the difference between mental con- 
jectures and the formation cf judgment based 
uponintelligent conviction. But this time isac- 
credited to me and [ will occupy it. Afew 
weeks ago I was invited to address my fellow- 
citizens at Burlington, Vt. The necessity for 
going to Vermont was not apparent. I amas 
unable to recognize the necessity of speaking to 
a Connecticut audience in order to aid youin 
1eaching a right conclusion, This little com- 
monwealth has exercised an influence, I think, 
possibly secorfd to none in the Republic, over 
the destinies of this Republic. We who reside 
beyond the Alleghenies owe Connecticut a debt 
of gratitude for the grand men she has given to 
us, for the grand thoughts she has given to us, 
for the grand precepts she has given to us, and 
for the grand example she has placed before us; 
but, if upon the 6th of Nove.aber, turning upon 
her record, she should withhold her electoral 
vote from Benjamin Harrison and Levi P. Mor- 
ton that debt of gratitude would be more than 
cancelei and not only that, you would owe an 
apology to the great West; for you have taught 
us how to stand by the institutions and by the 
industries that have made this little common- 
wealth the wonder of the world. We are in- 
debted to you in Ohio for grand ideas and for 
grand men. We are indebted to you for the 
Shermans and Waites, and fora host of others; 
and we have not ceased to keep step to the 
music you have been singing for many genera- 
tions. It seems to me a thing incomprehensible 
that the question should be raised as to whether 
theelectoral vote should be given to the Repub- 
lican nominees or not. To me the Democratic 
Yankeeis anenigma. To me it is an incompre- 
hensible thing that a citizen of Connecticut 
should train with such a party—and I mean no 
disrespect to my friends here,but I am declaring 
a proposition that is ever present with me. 
What is the trouble with Connecticut? [Gen. 
Hawley: “She’s all right.) I believe she is all 
right as your chosen Senator says; but what 
gives rise to the suspicion? Whatisthe trouble 
with Connecticut? Is there anything in the 
whole line of the Republican Administration 
which you would obliterate? There is not a 
man or woman within the sound of my voice 
familiar with the history of his country during 
the last generation, that would obliterate a line 
or tear out a page that discloses the history and 
doings of the Republican Party; for to do so 
would be to mar the brightest pages that record 
the doings of freemen. And I repeat again that 
to hear uponthe morning of the 7th of Novem- 
ber that Connecticut had given her electoral 
vote to Grover Cleveland and that you had 
failed toreturn these grand men—Mr. Russell, 
Captain Simmons,and others—-wouldbe to indi- 
cate that the civilization of Connecticut had 
gone back three decades. But, my feliow-citi- 
zens,I am here to discuss the matter briefly, 
and I pledge my honored friends who are to fol- 
low me that I have too just an appreciation of 
the fitness of things to trespass upon either 
their time or their patience; but some few 
things I beg to submit for your consideration 
before I take my seat. 

First, I realize the fact that I stand in the 
presence of the government of my country. 





You are the government. If it is good it is be- 
cause you are good, and worthily do the work 
committed to your care. If it is bad it is be- 
cause there is something apparently wrong at 
the seat and source of political power, which is 
here. There is something wrong at the hearth- 
stone of my country if the government goes 
wrong; and here I beg to submit to the distin- 
guished woman who sits on this stage touching 
the powers she and the other mothers of this 
country exert upon its destiny, that they need 
not feel specially solicitous in regard to the bal- 
lot. It has been wisely and truly said, ** Let me 
but hold the guiding strings above the child at 
the hearthstone and I will exercise a greater in- 
fluence over the nation than those that make its 
laws.” 

There is something peculiarly sacred about 
the mother and the hearthstone that gives the 
mother a power beyond that wielded by politi- 
cians, however able and however pure. There 
is the source of power in our country; there the 
elevating leaven will first appear if it appears 
atall. But again, you are the government; we 
but record your will; we trace the law accord- 
ing to your sovereign pleasure; make no mis- 
take about that. Your distinguished and bril- 
liant Senator gets his ear close to you to hear 
the throbbings of the mighty heart of Connect- 
icut, and when he goes back to Washington 
Senator Hawley tries thoroughly to reflect that 
sovereign will. 

I thank you, Mrs. Foster, for the tribute you 
have paid to the public men of this country. 
You are right. They have hearthstones to 
guard and protect. They are selected because 
they are devoted to their country; and it is not 
fair or truthful or just to say that they are mere 
fixtures; but you described the necessity of the 
occasion. Necessities occasionally arise when 
you say you have gotto tack. To sail to yonder 
political point, to there register a decree on the 
statute of my country, that will inure to the 
benefit of my country, I have got to take into 
consideration the position of all the trade wind. 

The fool and the philosopher vote side by side; 
and you have not only got to talk with a philos- 
opher but to understand the meaning of the 
fool. The knave who dvesn’t understand how 
government ought to be and can be pure you 
have got to consult alittle and sometimes seem 
to let him have his way. In other words you 
cannot steer the ship unless you are on board 
and stand at the helm; and I don’t propose to 
jump overboard and swim ashore because I 
cannot sail straight to the point. I will admit 
that we cannot convince people of that. Mrs. 
Foster, I tried my good mother on that—peace 
to her ashes. WhenlI tried to convince her of 
that she sent my father over to labor with me, 
and he labored with me one First day and I con- 
vinced him that it would be better to stand un- 
der the Republican banner, and when he went 
home she said: * Thee is a great man to send to 
the heathen, but thee art a heathen thyself.” 
Her son had an earnest determination to get 
there, and I assert here that “that which he 
would highly that would he holily.” 

What is the Government? The people. What 
are the laws of your country but your regis- 
tered will? Hence, be it good or bad, this is our 
handiwork. 

Now I haven’t time to run in and look into 
economical powers, but this was the mission of 
our Government—the first Government on the 
earth which may be said to be a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 
The mission of our Government is not alone to 
develop our physical resources; not alone to de- 
velop fields and forests and mines; but there is 
a richer field, in the development of which we 
develop all the others, and that isin the devel- 
opment of the moral and intellectual man. The 
first mission of this Republic—for, like that 
* ereat riches,” all other things will be added 
to it—the first mission is te develop man and 
woman. The result follows absolutely that in 
the development of man and in the develop- 


_ment of woman the grand resources that wait 


upon the history of your magnificent little com- 
monwealth will be sure to come out. 

But, my fellow-citizens, I desire to call your 
attention for a single moment to the view our 
fathers had of that. They approved of that in 
every instance, believing that it was of the first 
importance. What is the range of development 
which we desire? Not to develop the field 
alone; not to develop the forest alone; not to 
develop the river alone; not to develop the shop 
and mill and factory alone; but altogether. 
Why? Because all tend to elevate the burdens 
from the shoulders of men, and beyond that, 
tend to develop the nobler faculties in man. 
What is the real issue between our Democratic 
friends and ourselves? I tried to find out in the 
discussion with General Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky the other day; and altho I could not defi- 
nitely ascertain it, we could easily divine the 
issue immediately afterward, when by a major- 
ity of 7,000 in the great Northwest, they pro- 
nounced against Free Trade and every sem- 
blance of it. They began to hedge so that, day 
before yesterday, in Newark, before a large as- 
sembly of workmen, I was unable to get him 
nearer than 150 yards of the real issue. What 
is that issue? It is simply whether one of two 
economic policies shall triumph in this country; 
whether the laws that these distinguished men 
shall write shall be in consequence of the just 
demands of the protective system or the re- 
verse; or, in other words, whether the indus- 
tries and schools and all the interests that make 
you strong are to be continued in your care, as 
suggested by the Senator from New York, or 
turned over to the care of Texas, South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana, Tennessee and North Carolina. 
That is the real question. Either they will be 
continued in your keeping through the instru- 
mentality of the Republican Party, or turned 





over absolutely to our Southern friends, who 
have no industries of their own; and this you 
will settle on the sth of November. It is the 
issue fairly and squarely. 

Now, my Democratic friend,I am going to 
speak here and appeal to you, and I want to say 
to you that thisis a serious question that comes 
home to you and sits with you at your hearth- 
stone. It is of no more consequence to me than 
to you. Anything that injures me will in- 
jure ‘you, and anything that injures you 
will injure me. Any legislation that tends 
to make the problem of life more difficult to 
you will do the like service to the children that 
gather with me at my own hearthstone; hence 
Iam here totalk to you as neighbor to neigh- 
bor, and friend to friend, as to how we shall 
discharge the great trust committed to our 
care and to which our friend Evarts so elo- 
quently referred. 

What do we desire? We desire, above all, to 
have a fair show to fight the battle of life; 
that your boy and mine, entering into the great 
arena of life, shall stand an equal chance to 
fight the battle. 

My Democratic friend, in the first place, you 
and I desire that they shall have as wide a 
range as possible; in the next place, that they 
should be as intelligent as possible. Now I am 
coming to the issue between you and me. If 
you vote for Grover Cleveland you vote against 
the Protection of American industry. If you 
vote for Benjamin Harrison you vote for Pro- 
tection; in other words, for the continuance of 
the policy that has brought prosperity to 
Connecticut, and throughout all our borders. 

I propose to begin at the A BC of this mat- 
ter. Whatis a Tariff? Itisa duty or charge 
made upon goods brought into this country; 
for example, when a man imports hats, the 
Government will say to him: “* Before you put 
those hatsinto our market, you go to the Treas- 
ury and pay in a certain rate—a certain per 
cent. on the value of the hats. Now I agree 
with my Democratic friend that they have no 
power to tax youand me for a private enter- 
prise. I agree with my Democratic friend that 
the Government has no power to levy a tax for 
purely a private purpose. No doubt about 
that; but Iinsist that while tnat is the case 
the levying of a protective tariff, which I shall 
now define, is very far from the levying of 
money out of my pocket toput into yours, 
and the levying of money out of your pocket 
te put into mine. 

Now,what is the Protective Tariff? Suppose 
in the manufacture of hats in Italy it cost $3 
a dozen to produce acertain character of hat. 
Suppose here in Windham it cost to produce 
the same hat $12 a dozen, and that by reason of 
wages the increased cost was found here. 
The Italian hatter or importer brings his hats 
to your port; there hé is stopped and they say 
to him, you shall at least pay into the National 
Treasury the difference between the cost of 
hats in Italy and the cost of hats in Windham. 
Now the man that buys the hats says: 
“That isnone of your business.” Let us see 
whether it is. It is the claim of the 
protective system that it rests on the basis of hu- 
manity. If it did not I would spit uponit. If it 
did not conform to healthful growth in the 
highest humanity known to civilization I would 
spit upon it. If it tended to take money out of 
the pockets of the humblest or the highest I 
would spit upon it. Nay, nay! Life at its best 
is the highest humanity. But some Democratic 
friend says, I have the right to buy the hat for 
twenty-five cents, instead of a hat for five dol- 
lars from Brown up here. I say you can le- 
gally, but not morally. When capital and labor 
join to produce a certain result there should be 
a fair dividend paid to factors uniting to pro- 
duce that result; in other words, if capital and 
labor produce an ax—and I beg you to follow 
me here—if capital and labor produce an ax, 
if capita] puts in a dollar and labor a dollar, 
and they produce an ax,and then they have 
sold that ax for three dollars, it is not fair or 
just or humane for capital to take all and labor 
none, nor is it humane or just for labor to take 
all and capital none; but a fair and equitable 
division of the profit resulting from the unity 
of the two. That is just, isn’t it? Does any- 
body say “no”? Very well, that is the basic 
proposition that in all these matters capital has 
a right to its share and labor to its share. In 
the work of competition with the producer on 
the other side what is the result? In Italy cap- 
ital gets its share, mark you; capital will always 
take care of itself, and in contest with labor— 
in that race—capital will always take care of 
itself; and why? Because capital can wait 
longer for a dividend than labor can for its 
breakfast. As Mrs. Foster would say, * Don’t 
yousee?” Very well. Over there capital gets 
its dividend, but. how does it get it? Not as 
here, my countrymen. Mr. Bowen, you edit a 
paper here which has been described as reach- 
ing every hearthstone in the Republic. If to-day 
you found you could, there is nothing in your 
heart that would permit you to employ a com- 
positor ata cent a thousand ems. Why? Be- 
cause you would say to him, you cannot feed 
and clothe your family at that rate. But on 
the other side, in order to undersell my coun- 
trymen, capital puts its hands in its pock- 
ets and holds its own, and leaves the man 
a mere machine to struggle out the 
hours and wend its way home and there wait 
and watch for the light, only to renew the toil 
again. And thus they underseil you men of Con- 
necticut; thus they undersell the workmen of 
Ohio; thus they undersold the workmen even of 
South Carolina in the dark days of its slavery. 
There rest the law and the prophets. All we ask 
is that there shall be a fair and just division of 
the dividend, whatever it may be. I do not pre- 
tend to say what it should be, but a fair divis- 
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sion between capital and labor—the capital 
that provides the plant, and the labour that does 
the work. You know that it is not so on the 
other side. 

Now, my countrymen, let me lay down another 
proposition. The Tariff deals with conditions, not 
with political boundary lines. The boy or girl or 
manor woman who supposes that the Tariff deals 
with political boundary lines—national boundary 
lines instead of conditions, misapprehends the phi- 
losopby of the protective system. The ph‘losophy is 
the philosophy of right and humanity; in other 
words, the distribution of joint effort. What is it 
we want to provide against? First, you know, my 
countrymen, the idea of England was that we would 
never have aline of factories out of reach of the 
guns she carriedon her quarter-decks on the sea 
coast. If you remember there was a time when she 
made it a crime to build a trip-hammer up in New 
England; but you did as you pleased. She made it 
an offense to ship hats. What was the condition of 
our country at that time ? We had all the resources 
—natural resources; we lacked plants, however, 
and we lacked the capital. Now we have all 
this. Every little boy can see we had no chance for 
the development ofour resources. It would not 
pay to have the plant unless we could produce the 
articles as cheap as they could be produced in Eu- 
rope. It is natural that we buy when we have to 
where we can buy the cheapest. If I was selling 
coats on this side of the street at ten dollars, and 
my cousin over on the other side of the street sold 
them for five dollars, you would go around the cor- 
ner and say: “* The way I am fixed I will take one of 
these five dollar coats.” There is no sentiment in 
the business; and we did not have the capital to in- 
vest unless it would yielda return. We did not 
have the skilled workmen. Why? Because we can- 
not have the skilled workmen uniesswe have the 
capital and the plant; hence our fathers saw instant- 
ly that unless they putit out of all question by a 
tariff fence to fence out the goods produced on the 
other side in the way I have suggested, our devel- 
opment must remain in abeyance—not only the de- 
velopment of our material resources,but}the develop- 
ment of our men and women as well, for they go 
handin hand, What was the result? One of the 
first acts that George Washington signed was a 
tariff act to encourage the industries of our coun- 
try. 

My democratic friend may say you have no power 
to levy a protective tariff. The Constitution gives 
us the right to fence out this interest which will de- 
stroy our wellbeing. That right was insisted upon 
by James Madison in an article I have upon this ta- 
ble. He says: *‘If that high power is not inherent 
in the Government, then this Government is practi- 
cally helpless.” We have exercised that right. 
What isthe result? My brother Breckinridge spoke 
the other day about the hight of the Tariff fence. 
I said: “Brother Breckinndge, I don't care. 
My father used to teach me on the farm that it was 
not important what was the hight of the fence 
but whether it turned the stock or not. These dis- 
tinguished Senators will say we are satisfied with 
the three rail fence, or seven per cent. fence, if it 
turned the stock out, and if it doesn’t we will put up 
a four rail fence or a five rail fence or a six rail 
fence; and if necessary we will make it so high 
that Johu Bull will have to get on his tiptoes to 
look over it. 

Need I run through the history of this Republic, 
unequaled in its material development, but a cen- 
tury old, but yet the first of nations inthe matter of 
its comparative resources and ability? What fol- 
lows? Rare, skiled workmen. Until to-day we do 
not complain for a want of capital; we do not com- 
plain for want of plants. You have abundance of 
them in Connecticut. We do not complain for 
skilled workmen; and I would be driven out of tue 
Nutmeg State if I would anywhere in Europe admit 
that Connecticut could not produce any day in her 
border men whose skill or cunning are unequaled 
onthe earth. And I say to-day to my countrymen, 
to England, France and Germany, in any field of 
fair competition I will put the American artisan 
and mechanic against the world and abide by the 
results. Snatch want from your hearthstone and 
put clothing upon your children. Let humanity 
have free play until the American mechanics can 
bring up their children and fit them for citizens 
of the country where they are, and mark you, take 
care of herself in that great field without the pro- 
tective tariff. My countrymen, the plants we have, 
and skill and cunning we have, the capita] we have; 
but we have not the inhumanity to starve the man 
who works for us during the day to give usa 
protit. That is all there is of it, my countrymen. 
Some of you say: * Well, they get about as good 
wages on the other side as they do here.” To aman 
who says that you can say: **The boat you came over 
in will take you back at a cheaper rate than that 
at which she brought you.” If he finds he has 
made a mistake, the fares were never so cheap as 
now. it was not to leave a home where you played 
with brother and sister to tempt the seas and the 
w rid merely for the purpose of getting a vote, 
but you saw that an American workman might 
look from the lamplighter’s ladder to the Presi- 
dential chair. Here every man is a sovereign, and 
we find it ont every two years; and here lie the 
grandest possibilities. We cannot correct the in 
humanity over there, but we can keep it far from 
the fields and shops of our own country. We can, 
unless Mills and friends persuade you that they un- 
derstand politica! economy better than we do. 

Ina conversation wi'h Mr. Evarts yesterday he 
said: ** Don’t you think it a piece of political cheek 
for Mills to come up to Boston to teach these people 
political economy?” Cheek? Why that is no 
name forit. They tellus that we don’t understand. 
They talk about wages. They feel solicitous about 
their workmen in this valley witn its beautiful 
stream. Yes, it isimpertinent. It takes wordsthat 
I cannot command to describe the very sublimity of 
thatcheek. But let me stop hereto tun back a }it- 
tle. There was atime when even the poor starved 
workmen of the South took the same view of this 





thing as we do up here. There wasa time when 
John C. Calhoun stood on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and spoke for a tariff. The poor, 
struggling men of Connecticut were opposed to it. 
Calhoun in 1816 stood upon the floor of the House of 
Representatives to advocate a tariff to protect their 
King, even when his crown was shaking and 
threatening to fall from his head. Youof New 
England, some of you, opposedit. Why? Because 
you had forty ships of the line running to India, and 
you thought it would destroy thatindustry. You 
were fair about it. But Calhoun did notlike the 
sectional feeling that was in it; and you stood to- 
gether, and that industry was given the protection 
necessary to make all the fields of the Scuth white 
with cotton buds; and one of your Yankees, going 
down there for his health, gave to the world the cot- 
ton gin. In fact, lam speaking here to those people, 
gentlemen, who invent and manufacture every- 
thiog. You make everything from atooth-pick to a 
cotton-gin—but they put a tariff of three cents a 
pound uponcotton. What wastheresult? In a 
short time the whole country was white with the 
cotton bud. Then it came our turn. In ashort 
time they didn’t want any protection. Ina short 
time they ruled the English market with cotton. 
They ruled India out; and then they began an as- 
sault upon the tariff; and when New England turned 
to them and said: “In God’s name we have he!ped 
to raise this temple, don’t pull the pillars down on 
our heads because you have stepped outside”; they 
turned a deat ear then, and we had to struggle al- 
ternately between free trade and the reverse; but, 
thank God, we struggled on until 1860, and then 
while God smote the nation fur her sins with one 
hand, and wiped out the awful sin of slavery with 
the other, she lifted us up and helped to make us 
the first nation of theearth. How stand we now? 

Let me stop here for a moment, to say England is 
feeling to-day the influence of her favorite Free 
Trade hobby. Already her tron men are crying out 
against Belgian competition. Already from her ore 
beds and wherever they are handling iron, they are 
complaining of Belgian competition; and here is an 
article from a manufacturer’s gazette in London, 
showing where Englishmen protest that they can- 
not compete with Belgians if the Belgians continue 
to pay the low wages they do. What are they doiug in 
Belgium? They are reducing still further the wages 
paid to laborers, and working more iron; and if these 
men had the power that you have, my countrymen, 
how quickly they would free themselves from the 
conditions Which enable Belgian starved workmen 
to put down their toil below where the English 
workman strives for an existence. Thank God they 
cannot put it down in Connecticut. Already Eng- 
lishmen are crying out for fair play under the name 
of Protection. God bless the workmen of England. 
I hope they will get it. WhenI say workmen I do 
not divide our people into classe: for there is noth- 
ing more abhorrent to me. I detest a man thatshall 
provide a system that shall divide the chitdren at 
my hearthstone. Whatever they dothey are still 
my boys and my children, and citizens of this Re- 
public. We cannot dignify labor. God blessed 
labor in the beginning. The workman wherever 
and howeverhe works may degrade himself, but 
jabor degrades no map. We are anation of Jabor- 
ers. This is our pride; andthe man who drew the 
Declaration of Independence did as grand a work, 
J submit, as the man who carried stone to build the 
templethat holds our National Council. Nay, we 
all contribute. We are all members ofthe great 
brotherhood working out the great problem of indi- 
vidual life and national! life. 

My attention is called to the fact over and over 
again that Protection does not protect. I will not 
stop to talk about that. If there is a man that dovsn’t 
know it I should want to be at hisears for two 
mortal hours. The illustration I have just given 
you shows that it does. 

My vrother Wilson was talking to a hungry looking 
crowd in Virginia, and persuaded the fellows there, 
who had not spent twenty-five dollars for twenty-five 
years for clothing, that each one had that year 
lost fifty dollars on his clothes. Now, I said, ** You 
want a suit of Scotch Cheviot goods,” and he said, 
“IT wantthem, of course.” And he figured up for that 
poor fellow, and the fellow would have gone home 
mad about it if I hadn’t told him better. I tell you 
what they have lost down there in Virginia. They 
have lost the opportunity of developing all they had 
within their borders. 

Iam not an old man, but I remember the time in 
mny life when I hired a man, and we were not mean 
eitner, for seven and eight dollars a month to work 
on the farm; and I got that myself, for I was a 
pretty lusty boy. I remember we could hire a man 
for seventy-five cents and a dollar a day; for I have 
worked for the same myse)f,from the first glint of the 
morning until the sun went to the sea at night fora 
dollar, and thought I was doing well; and there is 
uot a man here that doesn’t know that under the 
protective system the things you buy have been 
every day cheapenipg, the comforts multiplying, 
while the wages have been going steadily up. 

My Democratic friend what is the matter? Are 
you mad because you cannot get something for noth- 
ing? No, you are not. But you are filled with envy 
and dissatisfied because under the Tariff somedody 
may have committed a wrong. 

No, my Democratic friend, you are not sovereign 
here. These distinguished men will correct any in- 
equatities of the Tariff, have no doubt about that; 
but while we are correcting them rest assured we 
will do it from the standpoint of the protective sys- 
tem and the industries of Connecticut. Out in our 
country that you esthetic people sometimes used 
to call the **rowdy West,” we are in the babit of 
evolving the philosophy from the facts. One of the 
troubles of the boys at college is, that they don’t 
evolve the philosophy, when they come from the 
books, from the hard facts; but they come out and 
philosohize; they come out and teach their fathers 
political economy; or go to England and bang their 
hair, and suck the top of their cane, and talk Free 
Trade; and I want to say to you that the least 
mischief they do is banging their hair and sucking 





their cane. But after a while, when these boys have 
Stood face to face with the conditions of England, 
they come home and come back to the old gentle- 
man and say, *‘ Father, you are right’; and hence 
Mr. Blaine may well say, The boy may bea Free 
Trader at twenty-one but at forty he is a Protection- 
ist.””. When you aliowed the boy to take the shop, 
and he came to you and said, “I want to pay the 
workmen just this dividend as their share,” you 
said, “All right, do just as you please”; but 
you cannot do that if the people over 
there put down wages.” The boy replied, *- Yes, [ 
see; but itis not written in Sumner’s book”; and 
hence he goes back and joins the throng of Protec- 
tionists. 

Now, my friend Breckinridge spoke the other 
day to a great crowd of my Democratic friends who 
felt they were robbed, until J put the plain facts be- 
fore them. I showed them thirty factories empty 
there by reason of the Free Trade influence. Aus- 
tria was putting down pear) buttons in Newark, ard 
workman were actually peddling on the street 
to keep their family. The same thing was true of 
hat factory after hat factory in that city; but they 
said you are robbed; and they goto the farmer and 
tell him he is robbed. That happened in New Jer- 
sey. Isaid: [ can tell you what happened to you 
when you brought butter into town the other day. 
You went to the man who used to take three pounds 
of butter and three dozen eggs. The father did not 
come down and the good wife said: ** This week we 
can only take a pound of butter and two dozen eggs 
unless you can wait on us’; and the farmer says: 
“T will wait on you”; and she said, “*No, I wont 
take them now”; and he goes to the next and finds 
the same state of things, and the next where he 
finds the same thing, and he says, ** What 1s the 
matter here?” And they said, ‘* Owing to the compe- 
tition in Austria these factories are all shut, and I 
am out of 2 job, and I cannot buy this, and the Jast 
poor penny is gone, and the larder is nearly empty, 
and the toes are out of the children’sshoes”; and he 
goes around until he finds half his load unsold, 
When he goes home he says, ‘* Maria, I am robbed 
indeed. Parsee Moore says I am robbed. So 
[ am, But here are these poor people who 
bought my produce and they cannot buy it now. 
There is no employment to give the money to feed 
them.” 

Now my revenue reform friends say, * Butter- 
worth, we want things very cheap.” Shall I tell 
what occurred when I went to town with my 
father? My recollection is, between meals an ac- 
tive tearing boy is sometimes hungry, and awfully 
hungry at that. I walked upin front of a bakery 
and there were cakes that looked as large as Sena- 
tor Evarts’s hat and two for a penny; and I stayed 
there until the saliva ran down my mouth for those 
cakes. Two for apenny, and hungry asacat. [ 
didn’t get a cake, and [ went away. I didn’t have 
the pepny. And after that I have often thought it 
would have been a better portion if I had had the 
money and had paid two pennies for one cake, than 
to have stayed there, a hungry, penniless boy, phil- 
osophizing on that system of government that en- 
abled a baker to offer to a strip of a boy two cakes 
for a penny. 

And I want tosay another thing to my tariff re- 
form friend. Wouldn’t you rather have twenty 
dollars and pay fifteen dollars for a coat than to 
have only eight dollars and be offered the same 
coat for ten dollars? How does it strike you? 
What boots it that bread grow upon irees, if I ca.- 
not climb and get it; what boots itiftheland abound 
in plenty, if I haven’t the means to get it; what 
boots it if the energies of the nation be quickened 
if I cannot share in it; what boots it if things are 
cheaper if I cannot buy what is needful. 

Now, our friends talk about the farmer being 
robbed. We of the West poured in a stream of sup- 
plies from our broad fields, and you from your fac- 
tories poured the same tide from your direction, ani 
prosperity grew up everywhere, extending to them 
from the protective system. But Breckinridge 
says: ‘“‘I want to call your attention to one thing, 
which is, all we have offered to do was to give raw 
material free that all these men might work.” Said 
he ** Do you call that free trade?” I said: ** That is 
a deceptive trick.” It will be araw day when they 
forget the farmer in forming a tariff. It will he a 
raw day for New England mills when forgetful of the 
shepherd upon the hillsshe leaves him to struggle 
unpaid and watch the flocks unpaid. It is true, sir, 
we have no Jargeflocks. Mr. Russell will tell you 
about how cheaply they raise woolin Australia. So 
they do. We are not concerned about Australia. 
Our concern is not for the sheep but for the shep- 
herd who tends the sheep. Let us take care of the 
shepherd and he will take care of the sheep. 

But what is the object in that? What is the ob- 
ject of their tilt against wool? They know that 
wool is the custedian of our protective arrange- 
ment; and while they talk about cheap clothing and 
free wool they run out to the farmer and say: ‘““New 
England robs you.”? Mr. Russell has heard these 
distinguished gentlemen over and over again when 
they charged New England with robbing all the 
plowmen of the West and all the men who tend the 
flock. That was the charge against New England. 
And yet I showed them that one of New England’s 
daughters, if you will thus recognize her—Ohio the 
Buckeye State—alone paid in wages to her workmen 
or artisans and mechanics more than all the thirteen 

Free Trade states put together. Your little State of 
Connecticut alone has given to the world more use- 
ful inventions than all the thirteen Free Trade 
states put together. Connecticut alone has done 
more for the Republic, more to move it in the 
grand march of civilization, more to develop its in- 
dustries on your hills,done more than all the Free 
Trade states put together. Breckinridge said, 


“"Lhat is mean and unkind.” It may be mean and 
unkind but like a mustard plaster it is an absolute 
necessity in thiscase. (Laughter.) He says: “You 
know our states are not manufacturipg states.” I 
said: ‘I know it,” and to repeat myself I said: “It 
is not our fault.” It is not the fault of the Buckeye 
State or of New England that all the waters in your 





rivers do not turn as many wheels of industries as 
the Connecticut and the Merrimac, and your 
Streams here. Itis not the faultof New England 
that your iron sleeps untouched in your mountains ; 
it is not the fault of New England that your coal 
remains intact; it is not the fault of New England 
that you are half a century behind us. We marched 
with yeu under the same flag and gave you the 
same God-given opportunities and I said: “The 
time will come, my brilliant friend, when the ore in 
your mountains, the rippling waters in your 
streams, the coal in your hilis wiil be more elo- 
quentto be loose and turned about the master’s 
business than you are eloquent to confine them 
there, and breaking from their earthy cerements, 
you will vie with New England in blessing the pro- 
tective system that has been brought to your border, 
I am trespassing upon your time. [**Go on; go on.”’} 

Senator Hawley, itis your Kindness and not your 
judgment speaks; but I want to say this, just torub 
in what Ihave said. They have discovered down 
in that country that one runaway n gger—I am 
using their vernacular, not my own, and I have 
been licked by hoodlums in trying to follow God’s 
law and recognize a human being; they found that 
one poor colored man—-they used to call them 
niggers, then they called them colored citizens, and 
now they callthem colored brethren—-they discey- 
ered that a poor old darky working in a furnace 
was worth five white farmers on their plantation, 
Five bales of cotton would be raised by a white 
farmer; and they raised a few razor-backed pigs, 
If they got five bales they were pretty toney; and 
yet the colored man that worked in the furnace in 
Georgia got a dollar a day and produced in the com- 
munity three hundred dollars, while the white man 
produced from one hundred and twenty to two 
hundred and eighty. No, my countrymen, he 
said, ** You can’t regulate wages. Now look at 
South Carolina and Georgia, they do not pay as 
much asin New England.” I said,‘*If J have a 
coro on one foot at home, I need not try to culti- 
vate two bunions on the other foot.” I wish to say 
thatevery man here knows as between the field 
and the shop Senator Hawley and Mr. Russell and 
these Republicans will stand like a wall of tire 
against every untoward and unhealthy influence, 
You know they are as firm asthe everlasting hills. 
Will you turn out these men with their ideas and 
put in men whoare in no sympathy with you, nor 
allied to any purpose or ambition ? [**No; no.’’] 

Oh, how I will watch your returns from Connect- 
jeut. Weare ina sense your oldest daughter and 
we have a right tolook after you; ard if she drops 
outof the column we will not bless her, but you 
will owe an apology tothe civilization of the age. 
But Connecticut cannot doit. Here is the home of 
Christian and enlightened civilization. Here intel- 
ligence sits atevery hearth and action awaits on 
honest conviction. I thank you and beg pardon to 
my friends for having thus detained you. 





SPEECH OF DR. GEORGE B. LORING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE TARIFF AND THE FARMER, 


I have accepted the invitation of your distin- 
guished chairman to be present on this occasion, 
because I am opposed to the re-election of Grover 
Cleveland, and am in favor of the election of Har- 
rison and Morton. I have taken this position, not 
merely as a partisan, not as a member of a party, 
but as an American citizen, believing in Ametican 
loyalty, American honor, American industry, the 
American Flag; and I appeal to all men, of what- 
ever name or denomination, to consider candidly 
the issues before us. Four years ago the Repub- 
lican Party was- overthrown—and as it fell the 
Republic fell with it. It was not the historic record 
of the party which overthrew it; it was not i's pol- 
icy in war, or its policy in peace; not its system cf 
finance, or its s7’stem of reconstruction, or its 
foreign policy which compassed its defeat. Its 
quarter of a century of power had been a period of 
unexampled prosperity and progress, in which the 
loftiest patriotism and the ablest talent of the coun- 
try had been earnestly and honestiy engaged. The 
people of a Republic are always jealous of long- 
continued power, jealous of great leaders, jealous 
of the boasted “just,” jealous of authority. The 
strength of the Republican Party was its weakness 
—the weakness of him whose honorable fervice 
has imposed upon himself a responsibility and a 
reputation in which every flaw, however insignifi- 
cant, seems to be a fatal chasm. Against thisspilit 
the powerful presentation of the party policy by the 
great leader of those days availed not quite enough. 
The tide was turned by a straw. An accident 
governed the result. And the combined forces of 
the natural opposition, and the disaffected and dis- 
satisfied, and the honestly progressive and the 
weary, brought about a result which has been at- 
tended with disappointment and failure. 

In the midst of defeat the Republican Party bore 
itself wita courage and confidence, and patiently 
and bravely accepted the situation. Tothe sweep- 
ing charge of corruption, and extravagance, and 
favoritism, and incapacity it only called in reply 
for investigation. The investigation was summa- 
rily commenced, and heartlessly continued. The 
books of every department of the Government 
were opened and scanned by a severe inquiry in 
which a partisan determination to sustain the 
charges was manifested. To the result of the in- 
vestigation the Republican Party can turn now 
with pride and satisfaction. The country knows 
the record of years of honest administration which 
was unfolded, and the country only asks thatthe 
record may be continued. Neither the charges of 
the enemy nor the fears of friends have been sus- 
tamed. But it has remained to the victors in that 
great political conflict to leave behind them a chap- 
ter of maladministration which needs no investiga- 
tion for exposure, and which in the short period of 
three years and a half has far outstripped all that 
heated partisan warfare could charge against & 
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r and arduous and complicated duty. To the 
members of the Republican Party who believed 
these charges of malfeasance, and unconstitutional 
enactments, and corruption, I appeal. To thecan- 
dor of those who made them I would also appeal. 
Let the case be fairly judged. 

I know the absorbing issue which is occupying 
the American mind in this political contest—but 
pefore considering it I desire to call your attention 
to the record ot President Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion—the work of the Democratic Party and of 
those Republicans who left their party in the last 
presidentiai contest, So far as Democrats are cou- 
cerned, they have reaped exactly what they sowed 
_what they wanted to sow. They went in fora 
Bourbon restoration aud they have had it. Lin- 
coln and Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and 
Garfield have been retired, and an entirely differ- 
ent class of persons has been called to the front. 
The Union baptized in blood has been placed in the 
keeping of those who sought its destruction. The 
sacredness of citizenship and suffrage has been 
yiolated. The promises made to the people and 
wrought into the amended Constitution have been 
prokep, The industry of the country has been 
called to halt before the industries of foreigners, 
and the flag of the country has been made subordi- 
nate to a rival flag on the high seas. To this enter- 
tainment the Democratic Party invited itself—and 
this is the entertainment to which they invited the 
Republicans who joined them. 

Tothose who look with more regard upon the 
promises of the future than upon the realities of the 
past the Democratic Party in the last campaign of- 
fered many temptations. The proposition of Mr. 
Cleveland and his followers to carry Civil Service 
Reform to perfection, and to complete a reform of 
the Tariff! was captivating to those who had 
grown impatient under the efforts of the Republicap 
Party to recomplish these objects—Civil Service 
Reform by those who believed in it, Tariff Reform 
by those who were engaged in American industries 
and who believed in American prosperity. To 
those who entered the Democratic camp to perfect 
a Republican pohcy, the present situation of affairs 
isinteresting. The Cleveland record of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform is made up,and had it been the work of 
a Republican President, both the record and the 
author would have earned and received unmeas- 
ured contempt. Had a _ Republican Congress 
presented to the Tariff reformers the discriminations 
aud crudities and destruction of the Mullis Bill, the 

wildest Free Trade dreamer in the country would 
have rejected it with seorn. Have the broken 
promises and futile attempts of the President and 
his party on both these matters, a greater claim for 
excuse, or are they entitled to greater confidence 
than the efforts of the Republican Party, even if 
less successful than the reform advocates have de- 
sired? Let those who deserted the Republican 
Party rememberit is easier to guide a good cause 

than it isto purify a bad one. The joys and pleas- 
ures of the outer world satisfied the prodigal son 
for a time; but the diet of husks to which he was at 
last reduced drove him repentant back to his 
tather’s house, with its comfortable realities and 
its cheering prospects of reform. To my mind the 
course of the Administration on all questions of re- 
formis indefensible on any ground recognized by 
those who would see the politics of the country pu- 
rified and elevated. On Democratic ground it may be 
defensible. On the ground occupied by Republicans, 
whetner reformed or not, itcannot be. Why not, 
then, try a candidate and a party whose habits of 
thought and action have been in the direction of 
freedom, equal and exact justice, humanity, pro- 
tected suffrage, the welfare of the Union, popular 
intelligence and popular reform? 

It is hardly necessary to review the career of en 
Administration on the question of Civil Service Re- 
form, which began with fulsome promises and has 
ended in utter repudiation. The methods of re- 
moval, the character of the appointees, the indis- 
criminate discharges in every department and every 
section, have been brought to the attentionof the 
country untilevery voter must be familiar with the 
dggraceful record. It should arrest the attention, 
however, of those who united their fortunes with 
the Democracy, and who can only prove the sincer- 
ity of their course by an abandonment of their be- 
trayers. 

Had the Administration of President Cleveland 
shown any honesty in its Civil Service policy; had 
it shown any courage and manliness in dealing with 
foreign powers; had it taught the world that the 
rights of American citizens on the high seas must 
be respected; had it manifested kindly regard for 
the soldiers who sacrificed their health and 
strength in the cause of the Union; had it mani- 
fested the slightest understanding of the loyal pop- 
war feeling with regard to the trophies borne by 
our soldiers from taeir victorious conflicts in the 
War, we could have considered with some degree 
of patience his extraordinary step in relation to 
the industrial interests of his country. The Repub- 
lican Party is, and has always been, in favor of all 
Measures of improvement and reform and all sug- 
gestions in that direction; but its confidence in 
these measures and suggestions is modified by the 
source from which they spring. And it is on this 
account that the Tariff propositions of the Presi- 
dent, in addition to their unsoundness, excite pub- 
lic apprehension and rouse a strenuous opposition. 
When he reached what he intended to be the great 
issue of his administration he wasin a poor shape 
to present it. 

The manner of presentation, moreover, was most 
extraordinary. On December 34, 1837, he sent in 
his third message to Congress. The country had a 
right to expect the usual statements and recom- 
mendations which the Chief Executive had habit- 
ually laid before Congress at its opening from the 
foundation of the Government. Congress, however, 
looked in vain for the usual review of the financial 
condition of the country, of its relations to foreign 
powers, of the state of the industries of the impor- 
tant questions Congress should consider. The 

Teader would hardly discover that the Congress of 








the United States is a deliberative body engaged in 
providing for and regulating the departments of the 
Government, or that the Government itself is en- 
gaged in regulating the many affairsof a great 
people. Instead of the usual review of national 
affairs interesting and instructive to a legislative 
assembly and the people they represent, the world 
was treated to a one-sided essay on Free Trade 
whose doctrines were drawn from the political 
economists of Great Britain and whose recom- 
mendations were apparently intended for the Eng- 
lish manufacturer. Assuming that the surplus in 
the Treasury was due to a Republican tariff and not 
recognizing that it is the result of three years of 
Democratic meanness and parsimony and insuffi- 
cient appropriations, he proceeded to urge a reve- 
nue system destructive to American manufactures 
and consequently ruinous to American labor— 
a tariff of customs duties so levied as to reduce the 
income of the Government. Evidently ignorant of 
the fact so often proved that the importations under 
a low tariff are increased and the revenue increased 
along with them, he proposed to open the markets 
of America to the products of foreign labor and 
capital. Unmindful of the existence of internal 
revenue taxation, which could be removed in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Constitution and the 
opinions of its framers, impressed with the false 
idca that the business of the country was suffering 
from a money market tightened by the hoarded 
surplus, unaware that the absolute necessities of 
the Government would, in less than six months, re- 
duce the surplus to less than $20,000,000, a bare 
bank account for the Treasury, ignoring the fact 
that the law had already provided for the use of a 
surplus in sinking the bonds of the Government, he 
sent forth his destructive suggestions and his feeble 
argument. And here the Republican Party stands 
ready to meet him and the industrial doctrines of 
that party whose platform he has made in this con- 
test. We accept the doctrines laid down by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Hamilton and Madison in 
the early days of the Republic, the doctrines advo- 
cated by Webster when he stepped beyond the 
policy of his commercial! friends in Boston, in J820, 
and entered with some of those same friends on the 
policy of the United States which gave us the 
great manufacturing centers of this continent. 
We accept the lesson drawn from the manufac- 
tures themselves, and follow the path the Repubhi- 
can Party has wisely followed from the days of Lin- 
coln down to this hour. 

And now let us consider the growth of American 
manufactures under the policy of Protection which 
we advocate as against the President and his Free 
Trade host. 

In 1830 the amount invested in cotton manu- 
factures was a little more than $40,000,000, the num- 
ber of spindles was a million and a quarter; the 
number of males employed was 18,539, and the 
number of females was 38,927. The amount of cot- 
ton used was 77,759,316 pounds, Fifty years and 
more have passed away and the number of spindles 
has increased to 19,769,147; the amount of cotton 
used in 1880 was 793,240,500 pounds; the number of 
persons employed was 181,428; and the amount of 
capital invested in mills and subsidiary work was 
more than $225,000,000. Of our woolen manufac- 
tures the statistics are now imperfect, but 1 have 
ascertained that in 1840 the capital invested in this 
industry was $15,565,124; the number of pounds of 
wool used was 50,808,524; the number of hands em- 
ployed was 21,324; and the value of the product 
was $20,696,699. Ia 1886 the value of woolens, 
worsteds, carpets and hosiery produced was $233,- 
587,671; the amount of wool used wus 187,616,605 
pounds; the wages paid amounted to $45,959,012; 
the total value of the materials used was $145,141,- 
798; and the product increased from 1876 to 1880 
nearly $20,000,000. In 1870 the silk productions of 
the United States were valued at $12,210,662; in 
1880 at $34,410,463. Fifty years ago the shoe and 
leather industry had hardly a national reputation; 
in 1870, however, there were 4,237 tanneries in the 
United States, employing 20,784 hands, using a cap- 
ital of $42,710,505, paying In wages $7,934,416 annu- 
ally, producing leather valued at $86,169,883, using 
more than $9,000,000 worth of bark, nearly 9,000,- 
000 hides, and 9,640,000 skins. There were also 
3,085 currying establishments, employing 1,000 
hands, absorbing $12,900,000 capital, and producing 
$54,191,167. There were, moreover, 3,151 establish- 
ments for the manufacture of boots and shoes, em- 
ploying 91,732 hands, with a capital of $37,519,019, 
paying in wages $42,504,444 annually, using $80,502, 
718 worth of leather, manufacturing boots valued at 
$50,531,470, and shoes valued at 93,876,203, witha 
total production valued at $146,704,006. 

All these industries have flourished in this extraor- 
dinary manner under the influence of a protect- 
ivetariff. Oncotton goods a tariff for protection 
was secured by the early founders of Lowell, some 
of the most sagacious merchants of Boston, laying 
duties of trom thirty-tive to forty percent. on the 
varieties most generally manufactured; and the 
cotton mills of our country encouraged by this poh- 
cy and conducted with great skill and prudence, 
have achieved a remarkable success in accordance 
with the productions of their Protectionist founders. 

The varied fortunes of the woolen industry 
should teach a lesson to the statesman and the econ- 
omist, which should never be forgotten in all their 
attempts to place an industry on a firm and reliable 
footing. During the shifting tariffs from 1816 to 
this time this industry suffered the must excessive 
fluctuations. At the close of,the War of 1812 our 
markets were flooded with British manufactures 
** to stifie ’ as Lord Brougham said, ‘* those infant 
manufactures in the United States which the War 
had forced into existence,” and the woolen industry 
began to learn by sad experience the distresses 
which would attend unrestricted commerce with 
foreign countries. The passage of,the Tariffybill of 1828 
afforded relief, and under its protective influence 
woolen manufactures revived. {n1832 they re- 
ceived another tariff reform blow, which seemed to 
fall on them especially among all the industries of 
the country. In 1842 an increased rate of duties 





revived the woolen miils and they enjoyed 
a period of prosperity, until in 1848 the 
policy was again changed, and woolen 
spindles were silent throughout the country. 
And they remained silent through the disastrous 
period which ended only with the policy of protec- 
tion fully and necessarily adopted in 1861. The 
passage of the wool and woolen tariff of 1867 seemed 
for a time to place this industry ona tirm founda- 
tion. Its prosperity was as uniform as that of other 
manufactures. And so it remained, the clip of 
Wool being increased from 147,000,000 pounds in 
1867, to 208,250,000 in 1877; and a vast improvement 
taking place in the quality of the sheep as well as 
ofthe wool. Mr. E. B. Bigelow, the author of the 
Wool and Woolen Tariff of 1867, an association with 
whom in this work I count one of the happiest 
events of my life, says: *‘ Coming into operation at 
the close of the war as it (the Tariff of 1857) did when 
the return of cotton to the market left a surplus of 
woolen goods in all manufacturing countries, it ex- 
cluded those surpluses and thus prevented a gener- 
al prostration of the wool industry of the country, 
and there is no instance on record of an industry 
developing as the wool industry has developed 
under this tariff.” 

What is true of these industries is true of all. 
Without the protection which government affords 
and has afforded, our furnaces would long ago have 
been extinguished; our milis would have been si- 
lent; our machine-shops would have been closed; 
and there is no instance of prosperity which is not 
due to Protection, while there is no reduction of 
the Tariff, no approval to Free Trade which has 
not been followed by disaster, in every civilized 
country On earth, England has learned this by sad 
experience, in which she wasted her fields to build 
up her mills. Germany after wandering for a 
while in the paths of Free Trade has returned to 
the governmental care of her people. France be- 
lieves once more in the Protection policy of Napo- 
leon; and whilesheis glad to occupy the markets of 
other peoples with her products, is especially care- 
ful not to open her own to reciprocal polivy. 

Of the ill effects of withdrawing government pro- 
tection from a national industry, there can be no 
more striking illustration than the present condition 
of American wool-growing—an industry in which 
the farmers of the United States are deeply inter- 
ested. There 1s no one of our industries more wide- 
spread and important than this, and no ene whose 
relations to the manufactures of the countiy, and 
whose various uses and quality, render a Tariff ad- 
justment more difficult. 

Under the operation of the act of 1867, the wool 
industry prospered. The increase in the number 
of sheep from 1860 to 1870 amounted to 6,006,675 or 
twenty-seven per cent.; from 1870 to 1880 the in- 
crease in number was 12,287,949 or about forty-four 
per cent.; and in 1884, our sheep numbered 56,360- 
243. Our wool product increased faster than our 
sheep; that is, the average weight of fleece rose from 
two and one-half and three and one-half pounds, to 
five and five and one-half pounds of washed woo) 
according to the location. Thus the wool industry 
for the first time in our history grew rapidly, was 
prosperous and remunerative under the act of 
March 34d, 1867, to the act of March 3d, 1883. 

This latter act, by which the duties on wool were 
reduced, to bring as it was supposed, the raw 
material into fairer relations with the manufac- 
turer, and by Which a somewhat new classification 
was adopted,struck a very damaging blow against the 
woul-grower. Manufacturing ingenuity, moreover, 
had brought the coarse carpet wools into compe- 
tition with the finer wool of the American Merino, 
in the weaving of cloths of a most useful descrip- 
tion and very generally worn. Under the opera- 
tion of this act of 1883, sheep husbandry declined 
rapidly. It was found impossible to produce Me- 
rino wool profitably, and the flocks were reduced 
from over 50,000,000 to 40,000,000. In Ohio the busi- 
ness of wool growing became ruinous. One of the 
largest growers declares that he has not madea 
dollar for three years. The same state of affairs 
came about in Michigan and throughout the wool- 
growing states of the Northwest ; the sheep-owner 
of Texas found himself engaged in an entirely un- 
profitable business ; and from Maine to California, 
wherever a flock could be found, preparations were 
made to substitute some other branch of animal in- 
dustry,or to appeal for aid to the power which 
could bestow it. That the sheep industry is ruined, 
avd ruined by the Tariff of 1883, no one has ever ex- 
pressed a doubt who has given his attention, either 
on theory or as a matter of business, to this impor- 
tant matter. The last official suggestion in favor of 
still further reduction, recognized the fact that 
such an act would extinguish what little life re- 
mains; and contained the opinion that an industry 
so small and producing so small a revenue to the 
Government might be dispensed with altogether. 
That the proposed revision would be the death of 
the industry was acknowledged; a fate as I think 
destined to fall on every other industry brought 
under the Free Trade decree. 

Let me pause a moment to remind you that this 
branch of agriculture which is to be swept out of 
existence, is one of the most useful and important 
of all objects to which the farmer turns his atten- 
tion. On the wide-spread plains the shepherd may 
tend his flocks and gather their products—on ranges 
unfit for cattle. In latitudes not favorable to profit- 
able crops the sheep finds a congenial home and 
rewards his owner for the care and attention be- 
stowed on him. In more circumscribed sections 
the small flock of sheep forms a useful adjunct to 
the farm, and almost invariably encourages a well- 
organized system of farming. There is no part of 
the diverse occupations of agriculture more univer- 
sally cherished on all soils and under aj) skies than 
sheep-husbandry on a large scale or a smail one; 
and none whose extinction would be more calami- 
tous. To thisindustry at least, Free Trade means 
death; a fact recognized by tariff reformers them- 
selves, 

Among the consumers of wool there may be those 
who obtain none of the raw material from foreign 





markets—who use American wool alone in their 
fabrics, who export none of their products, who de- 
pend on the American market alone, and who on 
account of the quality of their goods and a protec- 
tion of forty per cent. are inclined to look favorably 
on Free Trade. But these economists are rare and, 
in the midst of their prosperity, are somewhat care- 
less of consequences, 

The fate of the weol industry, under what is 
called Tariff revision, has befallen many another 
under similar circumstances. By an interpretation 
of the Treasury Department, worsted cloths were 
included in a classification which removed from 
them the Protection the framers of the Tariff Act of 
1883.intended, and the result has been most disas- 
trous. Prior to this interpretation the importation 
of cloths of this description amounted to only $209,- 
267 in the year 1882, and the American manufacturer 
enjoyed the benefit of the home market. In 1884, 
however, the importation amounted to $911,308; in 
1886 to $3,196,882, The manufacturers of these goods 
not exceeding in value eighty cents per pound, 
men who employ a vast capital in their business, 
whose success thus far entitles them to the fair con- 
sideration of even the widest theorists, and in whose 
hands rest the welfare and comfort of a great com- 
munity of wage workers, have unequivocally de- 
clared: ** These constantiy increasing importations 
of worsted cloths have brought great disaster to 
American wool manufacturers—a result which has 
been caused only by allowing them to be entered as 
manufactures of worsted at a rate of duty lower 
than that imposed on other woolen cloths, and un- 
der a construction, we think, inconsistent with the 
intent ofthe law.” The foreign producer occupies 
the market. Has any American consumer derived 
apy benefit from this application of the statute? 

And now assuming that the Tariff for Protection 
is a tax which ought to be reduced, the advocates 
of Free Trade have recently repeated with newer 
emphasis that the Tariff *‘is greatly prejudicial to 
our great farming interests by gradually but effec- 
tively diminishing the foreign demand for our agri- 
cultural productions at remunerative prices.” With 
regard tothe statement that the duties imposed on 
foreign manufactures are atax upon the American 
consumer, it is hardly necessary to remind you that 
the tax falls upon the foreign producer and not on 
the American consumer. They are the price the 
foreign manufacturer is obliged to pay for the priv- 
ilege of occupying our market. So declare the 
British manufacturers in their complaint of the 
* tax whicu they have to pay for the admission of 
their goodsinto foreign countries.” And so “ the 
orators in Canada clamoring for a Reciprocity 
Treaty, constantly declare that Canadians have to 
pay the whole of the duty on the coal, barley and 
wool imported into the States; and our experience 
under the Reciprocity Treaty, when fora time these 
articles were free, proved conclusively that the re- 
mission of the duty whichjour Government lost, in- 
ured to the benefit, not of the American consumer, 
but of the foreign producer—the prices being no 
dearer with the duty than when these articles were 
free.” The assumption that the American farmer is 
taxed for the benefit of the American manufactarer 
and that he is largely dependent on the foreign mar- 
ketis wholly unfounded. When he goes into the 
home market with his products, and for the pur- 
chase of his supplies, he finds that the fostering 
policy of his Government has secured for him an 
advantage in each capacity. And in the first 
place as a seller, he can produce nothing here 
which does not find a market at home. He has no 
foreign market for his perishable preducts, the 
crops of his garden, none for his milk, none of im- 
portance for his fruit, none for his wool, and but a 
small one for his staples, after supplying the wants 
of his own country. He gets more for his wheat in 
the markets of the manufacturing states than he 
gets in Liverpool. He realizes more for his cotton 
in Lowell than he does in Manchester, England. For 
his corn the foreign market is comparatively unim- 
portant. For his beef and pork he reaps his profit 
from the consumers at home. In America he finds 
a ready market for ninety per cent. of all he can 
produce; and he can spare but ten per cent. for 
foreign consumption after feeding his own people. 
Tne country has felt the vast importance to our 
national fluances of the agricultural exports which 
constituted more than three-fifths of all we sent 
abroad at a time when we were laboring to secure 
the balance of trade in our favor and to render 
resumption possible. Of the $800,000,000 exported, 
nearly $600,000,000 were drawn from the soil, the 
entire product of which, in 1880, was $3,600,000,000. 
But how small was this demand when compared 
with the enormous requirements of our own imdus- 
trious communities. Tothe farmer, the producer 
of the necessaries of life, the foreign demand is ex- 
tremely unimportant. His industry and skill are 
constantly appealed to to supply the market at his 
own doors. We should not forget, moreover, the 
vast amount of agricultural products which cannot 
enter into foreign commerce. 

The hay crop, for instance, amounts to nearly 
50,000,000 tops, valued at nearly $400,000,000—con- 
sumed almost entirely at home. In the immediate 
vicinity of New York City the product of market 
gardening swells to millions of dollars. The neigh- 
borhood of Boston and Philadelphia, and every 
other large city, is mopopolized by market gardens, 
and the country around Norfolk, Virginia, is mainly 
devoted to fruits and vegetables for Northern con- 
sumption, as are also Florida and many sections 
of Georgia. The domestic fruits alone amount in 
the New York market to the vulue of more than 
$9,000,000 annually. It is estimated that the amount 
of milk produced and sold is $100,000,000. The 
dairy furnishes nearly £,000,000 pounds of butter 
and 28,000,000 pounds of cheese. Of the agricultural 

products of the country, amounting in value to 
neatly $4,000,000,000, only corn, wheat, tobacco and 
cotton are to any extent exported, and the amount 
of these crops 1s about $1,000,000,000. The remain- 
ing $3,000,000,000 are chiefly in non-exportable com- 
modities. And this is the value of the export 
trade to the American feimer. The number of 
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farms in the country in 1880 was a little rising 
4,000,000 ; and the product of a very large propor- 
tion of them never entered the channels of foreign 
trade. A prosperous New England farmer, for in- 
stance, finds himself at the end of harvest time 
with a hundred tons of hay in his barn, a thousand 
bushels of potatoes in his cellar, vegetables enough 
for family use, perhaps a supply of corn for his an- 
imals, a half-dozen well-fatted swine in his pen, a 
milk route for twenty cows—what is there in all 
this that should stir him to a Free Trade appeal for 
a foreign market? And yet this is the condition of 
a very large proportion of the 4,060,°00 owners of 
American farms. These men watch the home 
market. And their brethren who occupy the 
broad, fertile acres of the West, and the wheat 
land of the Northwest, and the ranges of the plains, 
consult the price lists of the populous cities of their 
own country for profit, and the price lists of Europe 
for curiosity. 

But it has been industriously impressed upon the 
mind of the American farmer that in seeking a for- 
eigu market he can sell where his commodities are 
dearest, and buy where his necessities are cheapest. 
This, however, is not the case. His wheat is worth 
more at the neighboring mills than it is in Liver- 
pool. His corn isin demand in the Eastern home 
market—not in the European. His beef and pork 
finds a more ready sale at home than abroad. 

And when he enters the market as a purchaser the 
competition of his own country has reduced the 
prices far below what he could hope for were he 
delivered over to the tender mercies of the foreign 
producer. The clothing of the farmer, his boots 
and shoes, his axes, forks, spades, shovels, hoes, 
harrows, plows, rakes, are cheaper in America than 
they are in England. And so also are the larger 
implements of husbandry. Reapers which in Eng- 
land cost $185 and $170 can be bought in America 
for $115 and $130, Reapers and binders costing in 
England $325 can be purchased in America for $260. 
Mowers which cost in Engyand $90 and $100 can be 
bought in America for $75 and $89, and often for 
much less. To-day the farmer can purchase ten- 
penvy nails for two and one-half ceuts per pound. 
A fair and substantial suit of clotnes will cost him 
much less than $10. And should his farm liein a 
region approachabie by rail, the projectors of the 
road which is to bring him into the immediate 
neighborhood of activity can supply themselves 
with steel rails for less than $30 a ton, which while 
the English held our market cost $160 perton. For 
fasiiion he is obliged to pay more in America than 
in England—for utility less. 

In view of these facts it seems hardly necessary 
to endeavor to convince the American farmer that 
he could save a large sum annually by transferring 
his trade to our Euglish competitor. And yet, he is 
deliberately told by the Cobden Club Advocates of 
Free Trade, that he expends nearly $400, 00,00 a 
year in obedience to the protective demands of the 
American manufacturer. He istold that $1,000,(00,- 
000 spent in England will give him as much as $1,- 
400,000,900 gives hina when spent at home. Not yet 
has this been done iu any branch of trade; not in 
tools and implements of husbandry, not in what he 
uses or consumes, as | have shown in my compari- 
sun of Epglizh and American prices. Granting 
that $1,000,000,(00 are required by the farming com- 
munity of America, to purchase what they need, 
the addition of a duty of forty per cent. to the com- 
modities supplied them by the foreign producer, 
bears not on them but onhim. The sum is not an 
addition to the outlay, but a discount on his re- 
ceipts, and is a sum which he is made to pay in or- 
der to occupy the home market, out of which the 
very subsistence of the American is to come. The 
argument that a duty on articles produced in this 
country “ enhances the price to the consumer, not 
only of what is imported, but of the whole domestic 
production to an amount of which the duty is the 
measure,” has been so often refuted that no refine- 
ment of Free Trade reasoning can possibly revive 
it to a mind schooled im these business meth- 
ods which have built up American man- 
ufactures and supplied a market to Ameri- 
ean agriculture. The practical mind of an 
Eoglish manufacturer would rejectit at once if 
applied to his own business. Were this view of the 
matter correct, and the statement that * the aver- 
age of the duties on imports, 42%; per cent., is the 
measure of the difference between what the West- 
ern farmers would pay for what they consume and 
those which they would pay were foreign goods ad- 
mitted free,” were accepted, it would follow that 
the ordinary duties of about 42 per cent. on imported 
goods added to the value of our productions, would 
become a charge of more than $1,300,000,000 upon 
our domestic copsumers, Our annual product being 
$3,6°0,000,000, more orless. On the same principle 
the tax imposed on the consumers of agricultural 
products by the duties levied on wheat, barley, po- 
tatoes, corn, oats and rye, would be $256,465,681, a 
burden which the American community has not yet 
discovered, and of which the manufacturing portion 
of that community has not yet complained. 

Indeed, the absurdity of the Cubden Club argu- 
ment is exemplified py the statement which is made 
to us by an English Free Trader, that * the farmers 
of America can save four hundred million dollars 
yearly by importing each year a thousand million 
dollars’ worth of foreiga (British) goods.” Open 
the way for this trade and you destroy the manu- 
facturing community by a direct blow, and starve 
the farmer by depriving him of his home market. 
The ruin which would follow would be appalling. 
Asmatters now stand the foreign manufacturer 
seeks our market for his surplus alone. Open the 
way proposed for him by his Free Trade advisers 
and allies on our own soil, and his utmost exertions 
would fail to supply the demands of the American 
market, even when made bankrupt by his own 
greed. 

The persistent effurts made by the President and 
his party to present his Free Trade doctrines in the 
garb of tariff reform are simply another instance of 
the **now you see it and now you don’t” perform- 
ances of the Adininistration. Their theoretical and 





unpractical sympathizers on this continent, and 
their shrewd and calculating allies abroad, meav 
Free Trade at any rate. The President’s blow at 
the wool-producers of the United States means Free 
Trade. The free list, applied toevery product but 
one in the State of Maine by the Mills Bill, means 
Free Trade. In the Forty-fifth Congress one of the 
most cultivated and eloquent teachers in the Dem- 
ocratic school of politics announced it as his opinion 
that “Free Trade, promotive of social intercourse 
and the interest of mutual exchanges, will spread 
the banner of peace over the world and promote 
the glory of God in ‘on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.’ Free Trade, the product of the 
divine doctrines of Christianity, would be the 
peacemaker of the world.” And in the ecstacy of 
the moment he declared that, *‘ Labor, if every 
factory in the land were closed, would still be em- 
ployed at high wages. Its wages do not depend on 
tactories. The prairies of the welcoming West, the 
lands of the sunny South will give him ample 
wages.” Perhaps this pastoral vision attended 
President Cleveland when he wrote his Tariff 
message. 


Dr. Loring closed with an appeal for Har- 
rison and Morton and predicted their tri- 
umphant election. 


SPEECH OF JOHN F. PLUMMER, OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 
THE INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA IN THEIR 
RELATION TO THE TARIFF. 


I am here to speak especially to the mill men of 
Connecticut. My theme will be im part ‘The 
Woolen Industry of America in its Relation to our 
Present Protective Tariff,” but my remarks are in- 
tended for all. This isthe task assignedto me in 
these interesting and highly important proceedings. 
I do not come trying to charm you with any graces 
of oratory; that indeed would be a vain effort on 
my part, particularly in this brilliant company of 
llustrious speakers. But, on the other hand, I will 
not weary you with marshalling for your inspection 
a countless army of dry statistics, such as of late 
has come to be considered indispensable to any 
tariff discussion. Neither is it my purpose to go 
into any exposition of the principles upon which 
our protective policy is founded. It would be a 
reflection on your intelligence for me to assume 
that I could add anything to your knowledge on 
that point. I desire simply to lay before youa few 
of my own individual opinions which are based 
upon the experience of a business life-time. Ido 
not then appear before you eitber as an orator or az 
an authority on political economy but merely as a 
plain man of affairs who “ talks right on” and will 
possibly tell you much “of what you yourselves do 
know.” 

The great, burning issue of the day, closely identi- 
filed as it is with my country’s welfare and prosper- 
ity, has taken a strong hold upon my mind and 
heart, and I cannot and would not refrain from 
giving my views upon it, if by so doipg I may ren- 
der the least assistance to the cause so dear to us 
all. 

It is unecessary that] should seek to command 
any additional respect and admiration for your 
beautiful state, which stands to-day, as you have 
helped to make it, complete in works well done. 
In history and in what you have accomplished, 
Connecticut occupies a place in the van of the 
magnificent cordon of states which make up our 
glorious Union; smaller than some only in area, 
nevertheless in the past as in the living, active 
present, it has given forth an influence which is felt 
throughout this entire land, and, in fact, the whole 
inhabited earth. All this is largely due to your en- 
terprise, your energy and inventi‘e genius. You 
are as an electric button, the touching of which 
sends a thrill through all within the circle of its 
powerful current. It has not been given to you to 
know the extent or power of the influence for 
good, for progress and prosperity that you have 
been permitted to exert. 

Let us then come immediately down to business. 
This is wise and commendable, as this isa busi- 
ness Man’s and workingman’s campaign and not 
the politician's; and first, let me quote the familiar 
words of the day, which were given to the 
country at large from one no less high in authority 
than the President of these United States, whoin 
his recent and most important message, has stated 
that we are confronted with ** a Condition and not 
aTheory.” This I riost surely admit and commend 
to your most careful judgment. This is just what’s 
the matter, and on it I shall speak. The true con- 
dition is such that it demands from us our most 
solicitious care and attention, as by being subjected 
to the workings of this condztion we are brought 
face to face with the most pernicious theories, 
which seriously threaten the progress of our coun 
try, and which place upon the people of the land 
the responsibility of saying whether the same shall 
be thwarted and hindered, and we cease to add to 
the wonderful history and record now so far com- 
pleted and so clearly defined. Your action at the 
polls in November next will decide that. I place 
it before you as your most sacred duty, withou 
prejudice, carefully to inform yourselves on al 
these matters and then, with all the intelligence at 
your command, to judge as to what your actions 
shall be 

The duty devolving upon me is one that I may 
Say 1s with me most familiar, it having been my 
duty daily for almost thirty years to be talking and 
writing to mill owners and to mill men of this 
state. It has been my province, yes, my life work, 
and the same has always been, and is now, coupled 
with a laudable and patriotic ambition to assist as 
best I might in the general advancement and im- 
provement of the special branch of manufacture, 
known as the Woolen Industry of America. There 
is ne industry of more importance combining more 
of genius and capital, and this is proven from it 
having been singled out,as it were,by the Adminis- 
tration for its most special point of attack. The rec- 





ord and results as they have been made it the pres- 
ent moment, find it as having reached such a point 
of excellence and ability to perform what the peo- 
ple of our land may require, as to fully warrant me 
in saying that no country on the face of this earth is 
better equipped than is our own to meet the de- 
mands for ali fabrics necessary for the clothing of 
the people, both male and female, from the coarsest 
and cheapest materials to the very finest that are or 
may be produced anywhere, or that the most fastid- 
ious taste might require. All we aak for is the op- 
portunity of doing it, aud that we will have in spite 
of the Democratic Partv or Free Traders of the 
land. We ask for our own American markets for 
our products, and that American labor be permit- 
ted to perform the necessary work and receive the 
money paid for itsdoing. And this is not asking too 
much. It 1s a fact not generally understood among 
our people, and I say, knowing well what I say, 
that it is not the wish of many having the distribu- 
tion of our American fabrics in the different chan- 
nels necessary before they reach the consumer to 
make it known. These reasons are but partially 
understood, but where best known the prime rea- 
sun for this existing state of affairs is, that more 
mouey can be made by the handling of foreign prod- 
ucts than by those made in this country. 1] have 
seen with undisguised regret the personal 
shrugs of the shoulder, words unexpressed, but 
unfavorably significant, often given as an opinion, 
acquiesing in the frequent expression against 
the character and merits of American goods, as ap- 
plying to the colors and the general wearing 
properties, and in general as not being equal to 
those which come from abroad. Many here before 
me know theipjustice of this,and I pronounce it 
as the most supreme folly and untrue statement of 
the facts of the case. I make the statement and am 
prepared most convincingly to prove it, that no 
products of the worldin the industry referred to, 
possess any more uniform merit than the goods 
made in this country. We use the best materials 
and we know where to get them; we have the best 
machinery; we employ the best labor, the supply of 
which has never equaled the demand, audin no 
country is the same so well appreciated, so well 
paid and so thoroughly sought after. We have 
fought, and are still fighting, and I think I see great 
progress as being made in securing for us that recog- 
nition at the hands of the American people, which 
isand should be our most just due and indorse- 
ment, without seekingto claim the addition of a 
spirit of patriotism, that should at all times actuate 
a people interested in the prosperity, bence, in the 
products of their own country. Iclaim that the 
same should be given most cheerfully and in the 
most enthusiastic mapner. You will both excuse 
and understand my motives in addressing my re- 
marks apparently to one interest and to one chan- 
nelof manufacture. Irefer,toit from being most 
familiar with it, but the principles that govern one 
are applicable to allin the spirit of the hour. Our 
industries are asa chain, each link of which per- 
forms its functions and duties; you cannot sever it 
without destroying its entire usefulness. The one 
contributes in endless ways to all the others, one 
principle governs all, and it is impet ative that it be 
kept intact, guarding and protecting its entire con- 
nection, and placing extra surveillance on its hook 
at one end, and claspat the other, and at both ends 
its anchorage, that it be solid. Together it stands 
the strain put upon it, divided 1t is useless. 

Now a word as to whence this attack has 
emanated and the motives that bave 
prompted it. It is distinctly and _ without 
reservation chargeable to the Democratic 
theorists as they place themselves before us from 
the South. A Democratic lawyer from Texaa, a 
state amongst the largest in the country, but pro- 
ducing amongst the least in the line of practical in- 
dustry, has assumed the important undertaking of 
introducing old-time theories not original with bim, 
nor adapted to our wants. He seeks to apply them 
to our interest, with all the infiuence they bear 
upon the welfare of the industrial system of Amer- 
ica. So wild arethey and so unprincipled, I claim 
they should be so treated by the inte!ligent action 
of those who have given their time, labor and money 
in the development of our industries, as to result 
in their being eternally demolished at the hands of 
the American voters. The result of our system of 
protection shows such marvelous growth and pros- 
perity as to challenge the admiration of the entire 
world; and itis this condition of affairs that makes 
us the envy and the object of attack from those not 
interested with us, having nothing to offer us in re- 
turn, but simply seeking theirown pers»nal bene- 
fits. They are selfish in the extreme. I hope it is not 
necessary for me to refer totothe arrogance, yes 
even impudence, in the gentleman referred 
to, in claiming for himself the prossession of 
the ability and judgment, wherewith to offer wise 
legislation in matters of so great interest and value 
toward which he has never contributed anything, 
nor bas he the power so to do. He assumes and 
undertakes to instruct a practical people surround- 
ed with the most practical results of their labor and 
industry, as to what their policy should be. Singu- 
larly enough he hears the name of Mills; but by his 
own admission never having been insideof a mill, 
he is so ignorant of the working of a mill, in all its 
interior details and business basis as shown in re- 
sults by their products, that I will be so far chari- 
table toward him, and say that I believe did he bet 
ter know and understand what he has been talking 
about, he would not have so much to say, thereby 
saving him from the questionable position in which 
he has placed himself before his more intelligent 
and practical countrymen. He seeks tointrouduce a 
theory as against a condition, whereby, gently at 
first, he means to introduce to this country the God- 
dess of Free Trade and her practices. Let me warn 
you, she isa most seductive maiden, and if per- 
mitted will lead us a most lively and dangerous 
dance. I amsure itis but necessary to appeal tothe 
intelligence of the American people and tothe protec- 
tion of their varied intereststo restrain her from her 
damaging and destructive work. Our national his- 





tory trom the days of Alexander Hamilton in 1791, 
, 
when he with so much wisdom laid the plans for a 
protective system, such as this country required at 
that time and which with its varied changes since 
and their attendant experience with present existing 
results requires no change but a continuance of the 
same policy. It comes tous as a warning with most 
terrible significance; it tells us to be on the alert 
and well on our guard, as the first steps in another 
direction have been so far accepted by the 
Democratic members of the House of Representa. 
tives inthe passage of a bill which possesses such 
marked and signal dangers. England, too, With 
her great manufacturing plants and ability, not 
Satisfied with her own markets and those to which 
she is 80 closely allied, including the Eastern world 
is as a dog scratching and barking at our doors pm 
manding entrance that she may feast upon that to- 
ward which she has contributed nothing in its crea- 
tion. It is a fact but too well known and one which 
by reading you are being daily made better in- 
formed and reminded of, that the periods of our 
country’s prosperity have been those when protec. 
tion to our industries bas been most strongly Be. 
cured to us, and been most honest in its work- 
ings. It is during these eras in our history that 
business has been most prosperous and the most 
marvelous advancement has been made in all our 
mercantile progress, producipg results which are 
without pgrallel in the history of any other nation, 
We are indeed the envy of the entire world, What 
we have created and what we are yet to create in 
the natural growth of our land, and in its greater 
development in the future, is as a ripe plum which 
they seek to get within their reach and pluck from 
us that they may epjoy its fruitage. Labor has 
flocked to our shores by the millions, actuated by 
but the one impulse and desire that of bettering 
their condition; and the undisputed fact that with 
their coming they have continued to remain with ug, 
and their greatly improved condition has proven the 
wisdom of their action. Their return to the lands 
from which they have come has only been occasi. 
ed by in time being able to carry the results of theit 
betterment to those more needy whom they have 
left behind,and whom they would seek to bring, 
that they may enjoy the same blessings which have 
done so much fcr them. Wages have been remu- 
nerative where merited, producing a degree of 
thrift, the savings of which among the laboring 
classes is shown to-day in the immense amounts of 
money in our savings-banks, in the ownership of 
homes, in the beautifying of the same, in the pos- 
session of comforts which are at once educating 
and uplifting to human character, thus improving 
the general condition of the people at large. There 
never was such a country in which man was per- 
mitted to live and accomplish so much in response 
to his own efforts and enjoy the same, nor wil] there 
ever be again. Itis not to be discovered. No coun- 
try hassuch ample and diversifying resources w 
ours. It is God’s own land, and his great gift t 
his people, giving to them peace and prosperity 
such as nowhere else cau be found. Its climate 
embraces every variety, a condition so indispens- 
able, important and desirable. Its channels of Ja- 
bor in the discovery and development of its mines, 
so varied in their products of that which is both 
useful and precious its wonderful facilities for 
farming and agriculture, it8 almost endless variety 
of manufactures show the results of labor and the 
utilizing of the sane to such a degree as to make it 
not only our privilege and right to protect them, 
but our bounden duty in the sight of the bountiful 
Giver, as we would protect our very lives. Weare 
able to meet not only the demands for our own 
people, but in addition to that to do much for the 
outer world. Ou, inventions to-day are theér indis- 
pensable necessities. Instances of the wise using of 
these privileges, with their unqualified success, are 
as plentiful all over our land as are the rays, almost, 
of the sun. The basis of all this, the very bed-rock 
as it were, the deep sunken caisson upon whichit 
has been so securely anchored, and to which it has 
80 tenaciously clung, is the practice of protection 
to our industry and its closely allied privileges with 
all its attractive results. It was the first signa) of 
civilization that our forefathers sounded when they 
landed upon our shores, that by the “sweat of 
their brow they should earn their daily bread.” It 
was work, it was industry, it was that or starve; and 
it was that which has made America what it is 10 
day. It is that which is the material economi¢ 
foundation of our entire system. Labor has beet 
proven and admitted by all men to be honorable, 
and for their highest good, their greatest beneficial 
influence, and for their most useful living. It has 
been as the * means to the end,” and it bas been the 
practical working of this ‘hrory which hes preduced 
the condition, which has made President Grover 
Clevcland pronounce the system whereby tbis pres 
perity has been produced as * vicious, inequitable 
and illogical.” I wonder where he got the idea 
from and who told ittohim. Of course we know 
he has issued this mandate in his recent message #8 
the result of advice and influence, and perhaps it 
obedience to orders Having undergone a change 
of mind and of heart on the question as to the pro- 
priety of his accepting a re-election for President 
for a second term, and being so well satisfied wit! 
his present surroundings, and its emoluments t0 
such an extent as to be willing now to contribute 
largely for its continuance, with the great patrol: 
age of his office and forgetting its ** allurements” 
he has been willingto unsay what he s0 forcibl¥ 
said four years ago in order to keep himself and bis 
party in power. To do this he has naturally pros- 
pected around to find where the absolutely neces 
sary elements of strength existed wherewith he 
could gain this now so much desired end. It is not 
singular, therefore, in response to this strong i- 
pulse that he should ally himseif to the main strong- 
hold of his party, by bidding for the vote of the 
solid South, that part of our country which 
permits itseif by its unjustifiable prejudices to be 
so misled as to what its real interests are and 
where they lie and which is still waiting for that 
increased thrill of active life, which will in due 
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time awaken it from its delusive slumber and make 
itcease its enmity with those who are and want to 
be its best friends. To-day the people of the South 
py this unwarranted feeling, are hindering that 
progress of development which must and will in 
time come, and are depriving themselves of the en- 
joyment and benefits of that marked degree of 
prosperity which would surely be their own desira- 
ple results. This sentiment, andI say it with grat- 
jtude, is now well-nigh far advanced with a grow- 
ing intelligent sentiment. This will in time de- 
mand proper recognition, and I count the recent 
visit of the Hon. Mf McKinley, with his courteous 
reception, to be one of the wise signs of the times, 
feeling every confidence in bis words and senti- 
ments pertaining to his cause, to our cause, and 
what should be their cause. Meanwhile we will be 
patient, being most careful that the President with 
his army of Southern theorists shall not be allowed 
to hinder or destroy the industrial elements and 
systems of our land, even tho it may be inthe fur- 
therance of bis most selfish ends, and those of his 
most greedy party. 

Four years ago, owing to a series of un- 
fortunate circumstances and actious prompted 
by opinions, mugwuiipish and prohibition 
in their character, the Republican Party with a 
record the greatest of any in our country’s history, 
by the smallest number of votes in the State and 
City of New York, was displaced from power. Its 
record as made was as that of a clear mountain 
stream, that had forged its way circuitously down 
its sides, and was peacefully keeping on its way, giv- 
ing cheer and encouragement by its clear activity, 
andrefreshment and strength to all that enjoyed 
its waters. Tue same is suddenly stopped and hin- 
dered, thrown off its course aod from the carrying 
out of its honored mission, it is turned aside and its 
pure waters are soon found mingled with the murky 
black mud of a neighboring bog. For the time 
being its utility is stopped, and, of course, its good 
results stop with it; but it shall be rescued, and the 
people shall again enjoy the wisdom of its actions, 
and the benefits thereof. God forgive those who 
con‘rivuted to such aresult. Many are now seeing 
their errors, aud are again in line to undo the mis- 
chief already done; and it is to you men of 
activity and brains, that the country most ear- 
nestly appeals and iooks for the rescue from 
the greatest impending danger which now hangs 
over us, no less than it has done during the most 
important eras of our past history. The Demo- 
cratic Party has been In its doings the country’s 
greatest enemy. It caunot divorce itself from the 
conditions and facts which are bound to it and its 
record. It didits best to accomplish that which 
would have broken andtorn our fair land int» frag- 
ments, and gave its best blood to that end. In this 
it was defeated and displaced from power and for 
a period of years has been Kept in the ba ‘kground 
from its efforts to destroy this chain of states maz- 
nificent. Inits ranks were those who, by all the in- 
fluence they could bring to bear, sought to repudi- 
atethe payment of our bonds and the redemption 
of our green-backs. . Inthis they were again over- 
ridden by the power and principles of the Repubili- 
can Party and actions of its representatives, and it 
is our financial standing to-day,so marked in its 
condition, and so inconsistent with their own re- 
corded actions and ideas, that apparently leads 
them to again seeke-new channels for their unwise 
and miscmevous legislation. In this attempt, as in 
the past, we believe they will be agaia defeated. 
To their credit to-day itis placed and the responsi- 
bility is theirs, for the numberless cases of suffer- 
ing a .d maimed bodies, whose lives have been de- 
stroy.d in their usefulness, of broken homes and 
blighted prospects, with a President in power, who 
by his acts, shows an entire lack of sympathy with 
those who have been loyal to tie country,in their 
suffering, in his disloyal tendencies and entire ap- 
parent lack of humanity. itis then not singular 
or unnatural that he should lock for his desired sup- 
port among those whose sympathy he can best 
command, and so he first bids for the vote of the 
solid South. How to control thecountry politically 
is the paramount idea with him and bis party. Itis 
politics and power first, and the country’s interest 
second. Tuis is all rigut, no doubt, if he is per- 
mitted so to do; but let me ask you in all kindness 
t> the Norta aad tothe South, what the South has 

done thus to ask usto give to their keeping the in- 
terests toward which they have contributed but as 
nothing as yet and which have been so productive 
in our country’s development and advancement? 
You will admit with me that they have not done 
much; they should have done much more, notwith- 
standing the existing adverse influences. But now 
industry is beginning to assert itself and the lime is 
hot far distant, as I have said, that their prosperity 
and their prospects, under the benign influences of 
Protection, will be the ruling sentiment of the people. 

As.a part of America, who are contributing 
and promise to contribute far more to our country’s 
products, the feeling will grow that in order to be 
prosperous, they must be protected as against dan- 
gerous and unreasonable foreign competition. The 
timber, the mineral resources and the mill products 
of the South, will in time supersede the power of 
the politician, who seeks only for poiitical patronage 
and its returns, and to-day the States of Virginia, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and the Carolinas 
With their factories, mines and cities, many of them 
as it were risen as by magic, should be in line with 
the Republican Party as being the party of protec- 
tion and progress, and forget the name Democratic 
towhich their clinging amounts almost to bigotry, 
and which they worship almost as at a religious 
Shrine. I holdwe cannot at the present time trust 
our interests to a part of the country whose indus- 
trial products are but as 10 per cent. against 90 
per cent. with us, and who by experience are so im- 
practicable and unable to assume the care and pro- 
tection of any such trust; and again I say, we don’t 
heed the great heads of the South to furnish us 
With theories, as against our well-known conditions, 
and by usso well understood. Free Trade shall 
not be forced upon us by the voters of the South, 





with such scattering votes in the North, as the 
President and his party may hope to secure, 
whereby we shall consent to permit our interests to 
be hindered in their advancement, and te a great 
measure ve destroyed. Such presumption is as 
ridiculous as it is curious. Equally ridiculous and 
in comparison tothe action of the Hon. Roger Q. 
Mills, of Texas, lawyer by profession, in all his 
theoretic ideas, would it be for you or for me to pre- 
sume to handle the surgeon’s knife on the unfortu- 
nate patient, without having the necessary educa- 
tion and practice that would permit us to handle it 
successfully amid all its critical surroundings; or 
aga‘n, to assume the position of engineer on the 
powerful but delicately constructed engine at the 
handof the machinist, the handling of which car- 
ries So much of benefit and danger if in the hands of 
the experienced or of the inexperienced. The man 
of business practice and education, the practical 
mechanic is far better able to judge what is best for 
the economic basis of our mercantile and industrial 
interest, tian is a lawyer of large influence in a far 
distant, and as yet, greatly undeveloped state; aud 
itis upon you men who work for your living and 
create and have created results, upon which the 
greatest danger of these pernicious theories threaten 
to become an unfortunate, accomplished condition ; 
upon you, to whom by your labor and ingenuity our 
country’s growth is to so great an extent due, is 
the burden to fall most heavily. Is it not then for 
you at this time torally with all your powers of in- 
fluence, to work with those around you to such an 
extent as to make the voting of the next Presiden- 
tial electiun express in such unmistakable tones 
your disapprobation at the mere trying of any ex- 
periments which pertend sg much of danger, and 
which are now proposed and placed before you for 
youraction? Let loose the pent-up torrents of your 
indignation, and sweep and clean the land of all 
such theories and their political adherents. It is 
for you to say that the country shall go forward and 
not backward; itis for you to forget whether you 
are Democrats or Prohibitionists, or the followers 
of any other sentiment, and rally, as it were, to che 
rescue of the coun‘ry and to the saving of itsinter 
ests. It is for you to * rally round the flag,” as 
you did in’62,when parties were buried and there 
was but one theory and that was to save our land 
from its threatened condition. I can conceive of no 
mau, if he understands the true position, with all it 
implies to-day, unless the same be a Democratic 
office-holder or a pronounced Free Trader, casting 
his vote other than with the Republican Party aud 
for its candidates. There are many suci in our 
land, and they are amongst those who are 
making the loudest noise, ani exerting 
their influence, but who freety admit that they are 
here with but one objectin view, and that is to make 
money; they have no love or regard for our coun'ry 
beyoud this, not interest enoughin our institutions 
to be naturalized and to assume the responsibility 
of citizenship. All these influences it is for you to 
weigh well and earnestly guard against. I appeal 
to you manufacturers, to you mill men in the vaned 
interests of this state, I wou'd wara you there is a 
leak inthedam. Ineed not tell you wnat danger 
hangs around it, I need not remind you of the anx- 
ious and earnest action with which you would meet 
such an emergency, seeing to it with ail zeal that 
the same be checked at once; indeed, you as one 
man would rally to its complete and thorough re- 
pair, for you know buat too well if neglected it 1s but 
a matter of ashort time wien it will increase and 
burst and sweep away its bulwarks, and with it your 
miils and homes off the face of the earth. It is, in- 
deed, a condition that confronts us to-day, and the 
theory thereof you caa huat for and discover if you 
deem advisable. 

No, you won’t waste the time. I thiok you 
can readily seeit, itis the curing of the condi- 
tion, that demauas and will receive your at- 
teution as it should, for it is your life, itis thus you 
will protect your vital inte:ests, and your very 
homes, or expose them to the damaging influence 
of anew and dangerous expedient by allowing 
those opposed to you t» introduce a new principle 
tnat has nothing for you but certain destruction at- 
tached to it. I would have you make this cam- 
paiga so decisive and forcible in its results, that by 
your action you would meet the the ry which is 
placed before you in such a way that the friends of 
the nimble goddess already referred to would rec- 
ognize the existence of such a condition that they 
would not dare for years to come to show their 
heads, or to advance theirideas even under the 
shadow of their most seductive siren. I would 
mark this campaign in the history of our land 
as its burial time. I would make it a grand, 
large national funeral, and I would summon all the 
mourners, and I would bury the theory and condi- 
tion of Free Trade deep, yes, very deep, oh, so deep, 
and tnen I would sprinkte it with dynamite and 
tLlow itinto the unknown and undiscoverable do- 
main below, and I would raise a monument over 
the scene of its departure, and onit I would inscribe 
the message, ever silently saying to all: ** American 
wages for American workingmen, American mar- 
kets and products for the American people, and pro- 
tection for American homes,” and tnere I would let 
it rest for a long time, beyond my time and genera- 
tion and for the sake of those who may live after 
me in this fair land of ours, I would still hope that 
it might never know what resurrection might 
mean; and then I would go to work in real, dead 
earnest from the stand-point which we shall then 
have reached, and I would make America the great- 
est manufacturing country on the face of this earth. 
I tell you what J would do, I came here for that pur- 
pose tospeak for myself and not for others. Let 
them attend to that to their own liking. 

The American loom, anvil, forge, and factories 
must and shall be kept busy performing their dif- 
ferent functions and producing their different re- 
sults and not be allowed to remain idle while those 
of other countries are producing what we should 
produce and receiving for themselves the benefits 
thereof which belong tous. It must not be as is 
now to such a great extent the case that our indus- 





tries and channels of labor should be left to rust and 
tarnish, while our people’s wants are being sup- 
plied from abroad. Our nation’s wants and neces- 
sities must be provided for by ourselves, where 
equal merit and necessary ability exist in our pro- 
ductions. What we cannot produce or whatever 
our people may want wherewith to gratify their 
taste and comfort we will send for wherever it may 
be found, andwe will pay for it most cheerfully 
as we would for anything that may be warted as 
aluxury. I would encourage this but only on this 
basis: Let those who feel they can afford their ex- 
tras, as it were, of life, have them, and pay for them, 
this should certainly be their privilege. I would 
cultivate the taste of the people always, in art and 
in everything beautiful, especially if executed and 
made in America. Our prosperity and progress 
demand this. Compare, for instance, two towns in 
the same county. The one trades with its own 
people, its mechanics are employed in all the end- 
less demands of growth, building and manufac- 
ture. Itsstoresin their variety are patronized by 
its natural consumers. Its doctors and lawyers 
and clergymen receive their just recognition (ex- 
cepting perhaps the clergymen). The other we will 
say carries and gives all these mentioned interests 
and demands to another than its-own. Which 
town I ask you will be the progressive and in- 
fluentiai community? You have but one answer 
and we all know whatit is. We have the brains and 
ability for this great responsibility and the best in- 
terests of the people at large will be thus best 
served. I would see to it that the products of our 
varied mines of coal and iron and gold and silver 
from their inmost and most obscure fissures, the 
products of the earth in our grain and cotton and 
oil, are so protected by legislation as to have the 
one idea paramount to all Others, that of serving the 
interests of America and the Ameriean people. 
And you can rest assured, I would protect the mil- 
lions of sheep raisers and the large industry known 
the as wool grower’s industry, and that the innocent 
little lamb, yes ““Mary’s little lamb,” with its fleecy 
gift for mankind, for his and her comfort, should be 
most carefaliy guarded and not be led to the 
slaughter, with its important and valued offering by 
its enemies, who single it out as not worthy to live, 
and before whom it can only be ** dumb” and pre- 
vented from serving its mission in this great land of 
ours. Oh no, this cannot and must not be. There 
is one character of raw material that I would con- 
tinue to import and place upon the free list as we 
have done these many years past, in the form of 
thousands of men, who have come to us from all 
over the world; and surely asa class they may be 
said to be raw enough in their native state to suit 
aby taste or any condition, and to call for all the 
beneficial and ennobling effects which we can bring 
to bear upon them. I do not wish to be understood 
or to be misrepresented, as favoring “unrestricted 
imigration;’ the oaly condition I would make in 
their coming and joining our great army of Ameri- 
can workers, is that they shall bring with them hon- 
est hearts, honest purposes, and honest pluck, and 
we have room for many more of such. I would then 
send them North and South, and East and West and 
would say tothem: “You by your coming amongst 
us join the labor army for the development of man, 
as exhibited here in our varied forms of industry 
and whose mission it is to people and develop this 
our great country. And I wouldsurroundthem with 
all those influences and facilities that would lift 
them up, that would encourage them, that would 
appeal to all that was manly within them, and I 
would help them to better their condition in every 
way, physically, morally, flnancially and spiritually. 
I would thus make them true **Knights of Labor.” 
I would bid them tind the treasures of their own 
personal characters, that would become apparent by 
being brought thus into use and development, and 
so I would further and advance the great system of 
American civilization, which is to-day commanding 
the respect and attention ef the widest and best 
thinkers of the world at large, who are studying our 
institutions and the results of their working as they 
are being made manifest. I would do everything 
in my power to have our people improve their sur- 
roundings. I would by education lead them to a 
higherstandard of character, living and influence 
than they had ever dreamed of. I would surround 
them with everything refining, and so as a: result, 
the lessons of our experience will become even yet 
more manifest than they have been in the past, and 
must and will produce a continued and increasing 
race of useful citizens; anxious to make much of the 
God-given talents, which are tie inheri:ance of every 
man from his Creator, and so our country in 
its entirety will progress with the most posi- 
tive and marked improvement, and secure all 
desired prosperity from such a course and by such 
practices. Then still farther by the adoption of such 
a policy will our country perform its divine mission, 
as being thehome ofthe oppressed and the down- 
trodden, come from wheresoever they will. Ameri- 
ca says to every man that it is his privilege to be 
what he can make himself; he can occupy any of 
the upper seats, if he can reach them, 9nd the 
names are not a few who to-day in New England, 
as proof of this statement, and in the exercise of 
these privileges, have risen from positions in but a 
few years, Where from simply earning their own 
living they are now amongst the most prosperous 
and foremost men of their different localities, and 
are exerting an influence that is not to be measured 
upon all who come in contact With them, or are the 
beneficiaries of the industries which they so ably 
control and direct. The labor and exercise of brain 
and developed ability, as shown in these numberies- 
instances, is proven to exist in the production of 
every pound ot iron, of gold and silver, and every 
yard of cloth be it of cotton or of wool in its unsur 
passed merit, and in the great results of any industry 
to which they have devoted themselves and their abil- 
ities. I de net say too much to you when I admop, 
ish you that the protection of all this, is not only 
your privilege but it is your bounden obligatory 
duty. It is your property, you have made it; it is 
the result of your labor, and your title to it is sim- 








ply unquestionable. No foreign competitor has any 
right to it; he has not assisted you in obtaining 
it; he has made you fight for it, and any work of the 
your competitor that comes from abroadand which 
\s taking the place of your work here, is a competi- 
tion which you sbould not for a moment permit. 

These are the prineiples of the Republican Party , 
and politically they assume a responsibility for this 
especial work, as being intrusted to them,and their 
record, 80 far has been such as to command your 
approval, and your most loyal support. It is a 
party which at all times has a surplus of brains and 
ability, and by experience alone represents the 
power that can provide for the rightful use of any 
national cash surplus which may be in existence, 
the same being the result of the workings of its 
principles and the thrift and prosperity of its ad- 
herents. The Republican Party understands the 
situation thoroughly, and is equal to the emergen 
cy, which, as late information seems to prove, is 
wore of a theory than a condition, and by the ap- 
propriations of a Democratic Congress the great 
bugbear ot the surplus seems to be rapidly disap- 
pearing. As I have said, our party and its repre- 
sentatives can legislate in this matter in such a way 
as to serve the country’s interests and its progress, 
but they don’t propose to break down and demolish 
the system which, applied to any industry, has 
helped to produce our naticnal prosperity, even if by 
80 doiog they fail to gratify a lot of howling Demo- 
cratic office-holders and political cranks, who have 
never heen used to anything but a deficiency wher- 
ever they had the chance to legislate and in the 
disbursement of the public moneys. Iam proud as 
a New-England-born man to record my admiration 
and respect for the intelligence and thrift of our 
people, in all the progress of the past, for your re- 
spect and love for God and his teachings, and 
for the influence of your Christian homes. The 
workingman’s home in America is to you what it 
should be, your earthly paradise; and again I say to 
you protect ii as you would, when necessary, with 
your very heart’s blood,as you would the eye which 
gives you your sight, the arm and the nand, with all 
its fine detail of Nature’s best work inits veins and 
fibers and nerves, which you recognize as the in- 
strument of God’s gift, performing your mind’s 
will, whereby you have been able to accomplish 
that which gives you the results you now enjoy. 
Value and respect your opportunities, value and re- 
spect your homes. dedicate them as being your rest- : 
ipg places during all your earthly work and for 
which you are permitted to provide; look well to 
their influence, not only upon yourself, but upon 
those you hold most dear. If you view these great 
blessings from any other standpoint, you do not de- 
serve tohavethem. It is given to you, men of in- 
dustry, continually to demonstrate and carry on 
the true spirit of labor, as it was firstinculcated and 
planted on our New Engiand shore when our fore- 
fathers honored it by making it their landing place. 
God directed them to the shadow and the security 
of Plymouth Rock. The memory, sentiment, fhe 
influence of those honest men and that sacred spot 
exist to-day as then, only to a far greater degree. 
It is like the throttle ef the engine, the turning on 
of which has sent the steam and the power and in- 
fluence of personal thrift and industry throughout 
the far-reaching borders of our land, and which 
with every day is still extending. It is our heart’s 
life-giving nerve, whose continued throbs have 
marked and still continue to mark our existence. 
It has been our guidingstar both by night and by day. 
It has saved us from the wreck of storms than of 
which none could have been more severe; it points 
upward and cnward to asafe and attractive harbor, 
where we can safely ride out the gales of the future 
as under the blessing of Heaven we have weathered 
the storms of the past. These are the sentiments I 
would leave with you, to have you be alive to all 
your duty. You have a keen, subvtie and well- 
trained enemy to deal with. His armies are strong, 
his workings will be unscrupulous, he will fight © 
hard to hold the power now in his possession. 
Don’t under-rate what it means to control the fed- 
eral patronage of this nation as vested in the office- 
holders of to-day, and the power and influence to be 
given through them to others. According to recent 
developments of what has been done in the public 
service, 1 must and will say to those who have es- 
pecially championed the cause of * Civil Service 
Reform,” that it must indeed be hard to see or im- 
agine even from whence their gratification can 
come. They must admit its failure when they see 
results from the source from which they expected 
so much. 

Don’t be forgetful or underrate the strength 
of the rum power of this land, and remember, not- 
withstanding the unnecessary twaddle of 
those who assume to criticise and misinterpret the 
platform of the Republican Party, in which they are 
not sincere, that its real power is vested in the Dem- 
ocratic Party I wish that I had the time to ex- 
press an opinion even on the position of the Prohibi- 
tionists to-day. I would not criticise the sincerity 
of what they assume to believe to be a duty ; but I 
would criticise severely their judgment when, with- 
out any hope of success as a party, they seek to 
overthrow that which in sentiment and practice is 
in sympathy with all that they would seek to accom- 
plish. You know you can kill a sapling or a tree 
from too much fertilizing all at once; and that 
which, injudiciously used, produces the worst re- 
salts, will by a wise discrimination and the use of 
good judgment, tho it may take a little longer time, 
produce far more satisfactory results. In one case 
they accomplish nothing, but produce death and 
destruction; whereas, if a wise, reasonable and 
sensible course be pursued, good results will surely 
follow. We must elevate man, we must improve 
his condition by education and by refining influ- 
ences, and he will be found to be not such a vile 
and uncontrollable creature as he is often repre. 
sented as being; but he will, without prohibitory 
legislation, see the folly of that which will surely 
prove his destruction, and in self-defense seek his 
ownescapeand rescue. Man is a peculiar being; 
you can lead him in thousands of cases, where you 
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cannot crowd him in buta few. Let me warn you 
that you don’tlessen the importance of your per- 
sonal duty by being over-confident as to the much- 
wished-for final result, but let every man having 
the power vested in him as an American citizen of 
casting his vote in the voming election assume the 
duty as before ns God, and perform it in that 
spirit, and in no way be guilty of being neglectful 
of his trust. 

Keep well before you the record, the char- 
acter of those who pose themselves before the 
country to-day as the leaders of the Democratic 
Party. I have nothing to say against them or in 
their favor. Isimply say to you, “By their fruit 
ye shall know them,” and so you must judge them. 
Their policies are diametrically opposed to your 
interests. The fact stands that they are alarmed 
to-day at the situation. 1 firmly believe that their 
alarm has but just commenced, and tbat the up- 
rising of the American people in the protection of 
their own interests as laid before them in the issues 
of to-day, will show a result of lessons learned, not 
fora long time to be forgotten. Remember there 
are parts of our country and parts of our cities 
where an honest count and honest voting are not a 
condition that can be relied upon, and there is no 
theory in my statement. All this element is against 
us. The Democratic Party will have money by the 
millions both here and elsewhere. Manchester, 
Bradford, Huddersfield, and other points, stand 
ready to contribute largely, and with every reason 
for so doing ; it is their salvation; they have every- 
thing to gain by and through its success. At any 
cost they are determined to secure our markets for 
their products if they can. It is England’s oppor- 
tunity as itis her necessity. As she has, in a busi- 
ness sense, impoverished other nations and colo- 
nies, making them dependent upon her by so doing, 
and enriching herself, so she seeks to make us as 
she has made others pay tribute to her by 
sendipg the results of her cheap labor to 
compete with and to cripple our national in- 
dustries, whose privilege it should be to pro- 
duce for our own markets. We have fought her 
before and we have to fight her again. She has the 
markets of the world, let her be content therewith 
and Jet us look out for our own, and when we want 
her help we’ll seek it and ask forit. It is the duty 
of every workingman in the land to stand by his 
guns and thwart her in her well-defined plans. She 
is fortunate in having the sympathy of our Presi- 
dent. Thisis a well-known fact. I quote from a 
letter received from a most ardeot American now 
in England and himself an Englishman, but a short 
time ago which says: 


* Being on the ground 1 can watch very closely 
the course of the English newspaper press, and 
keep my ears open in conversation, to gather the 
tone of feeling here on the presidential canvass; but 
as yet I have not seen one article out of the many 
scores I have read, nor hearée one wish expressed in 
private conversation amongst Englishmen, which 
desires the election of General Harrison.” 


And with it a clipping from a London paper 
which quotes President Cleveland as having re- 
marked to Attorney General Cassidy, of Philadel- 
phia: “I believe in Free Trade as I believe in the 
Protestant religion."’ Hence his great popularity in 
England. It is for usto say whether she shal) suc- 
ceedin her policy. If successful it is you thai will 
have to pay for it, as it is upon you, that the burdens 
will fall most heavily, and here I wish to say that I 
don’t unjustly and unfavorably criticise England in 
all this course from her standpoint; on the contrary 
I admire her continual alertness in looking well to 
her own interests; I would do itif I were an Eng- 
lishman. The English people have unbounded 
common sense, whatever else they may lack, and 
they know well what protectiou in this country 
means for them; for England has given usin the 
past, and now gives us for the present, with an un- 
disguised cue for the future, the best possible ex- 
ample for us to follow, and that is, her ardent poli- 
cy of self-protection. This is not a question or phil- 
anthropy nor of general charity to the worid at 
large. We have a great duty to perform in devel- 
oping and promoting the material interests of this 
country and of those who are bound together for its 
support. When we see England shaping her legis- 
lation in any degree from a philanthropic or charita- 
ble standpoint toward this country, then it will be 
high time for us to seek to reciprocate toher. We 
see and know enongh to teach us thatif we do not 
take vare of our own interests, she will not take 
care of them for us, except they be in the line of ner 
own interests, Facts and figures show but too plain- 
ly what Free Trade and Protection have done for 
the two countries up to this time and until there 
shal] be some material change we should not be in 
any haste to change the policy which has made us 
what we are, and has thrown around us the bulwark 
of Henry Clay called the **American system of 
Protection.” So be wise, be wide-awake, see that 
the wool under your control is worked in the proper 
channels, its products increased and it in nodegree 
be allowed to hang over, obscure, or even dim your 
eyesight. This is being done to-day, and acondition 
exists at which I shal] now ask youto look. It will 
be an object lesson and I think will go far toward 
destroying the theories presented to us. I will 
make it simple and short. It is but one instance 
and serves us well as an example. Its statistics are 
condensed but convincing. 

I have in my hand a piece of worsted cloth. Itis 
divided into two sections,both looking exactly alike, 
and was made by one of our leading mills to show 
the injustice of the different classifications for 1m- 
port duties. The one side 1s made of all worsted or 
combed yarns; the other side is made of part 
worsted and part wool or carded yarns; the words 
combed and carded being used to represent the 
different treatment only of the wool yarns in both 
cases. The worsted goods are the most valuable in 
the general markets of the world and by style most 
desirable. By a peculiar but common event and 
condition, the importers succeeded in having a 
classification intended for other and very different 
fabrics, applied to these goods made and imported 
for men’s wear, whereby a lower rate of duty is 
paid on worsted goods than on goods made in part or 








all of wool yarns. Now please notice what I will say. 
Under the Tariff of 1867 importations of these goods 
varied in amounts from $12,853 to $5,079,178 in 
1871. At this time our mills prepared for and in- 
creased their worsted productions for men’s wear, 
owing to the increased demand for this character 
of cloth and with so much of merit and satisfaction 
that the importations of these goods from 1871 to 
1882 fluctuated and were being continually reduced, 
so that in 1882 the amount was $1,405,472. This 
Tariff was protective in its nature and results thus 
given show where our prosperity lay. The figures 
are from the official records at Washington. 

In 1883 the Tariff was reduced on wool about 
11 per cent., and on goods an average of about 20 
per cent. The result was quickly apparent. Im- 
portations increased at once, as shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 
1882—$1 ,405,472. 

1883— 1,715,641. 
1884— 4,078,224. 
1885— 5,375,216. 
1886— 8,842,207. 
1887— 8,727,214 for the fiscal year ending June 30th. 

The balance of that year the imports were great- 
ly increased on these worsted goods, and the fiscal 
yearending June 30th, 1888, showed a very large 
increase over the preceding year, but the official 
figures are*not yet ready to be given. Tne current 
six months which will end with December 30th, 1888, 
will show a still greater increase. Now what is the 
result of all this? It isthat the large mills whose 
productions were called for and taken, some of 
them running by night and by day, are to-day 
driven off from making these goods, and are idle or 
running only in part on such goods as they may try 
to make a market for. Itis alarge industry killedand 
Bradford and Hudderstieild are supplying us with 
these goods, anda poor lot they are too. In addi- 
tion to this, large additions are being made to their 
mills to meet this American demand, which with 
the re-election of Mr. Cleveland they look to be 
largely increased. A Democratic Congress refuses 
to rectify this gross injustice, saying, ‘‘No, we won’t 
change this or any part; but we will change all or 
nothing.” A prominent Democratic merchant said 
tome within a few days, ** You will accept the 
Mills Bill or you will have to accept something 
much worse.” Now will we? Let us see whether 
we will or not; that’s the issue; that’s the case I 
have given you, an existing condition it is in one 
branch of industry, and furnishes an example of 
the effects sure to follow on others. Would that 
those who are saying 80 much contrary to our in- 
terests knew better of what they are talking, pro- 
vided they have a rempant or spark of patriotism 
and love of their own country left within them. 
This is the condition, and I defy any Free Trader or 
Democrat in the land to rightly justify, recommend 
or explain it, and then support it; and it shows in- 
disputably what the results of low tariff are, and 
so what Free Trade would be for this country. 

The good Book tells us that it is needful that ** of- 
fenses shall come; but wo unto him by whom the 
offense cometh.” England is turning in her goods 
upon us to-day to such an extent, that there is more 
machinery idle in this country than has been the 
case fora very long time, and more is stopping and 
will be stopped during this year as you well know. 
English agents are coming to our shores to an ex- 
tent such as never before, to take from you this 
your right and welfare to carry it to the workmen 
in Europe. I saw a few weeks since on the dock 
where passengers were having their baggage exam- 
ined from England, a man with a large assortment 
of silver spoons, knives, forks and small wares of 
varied sizes and weights. These were among his 
personal baggage, and he explained it as being sam- 
ples from which he was to take orders in this coun- 
try. How’sthis for silver—giving America? I ask 
you, men of Meriden, to answer. Again I saw in 
Liverpool not long ago a man well known having 
some fine pieces of American silver work which he 
told me he bought in our country because they were 
better and more beautiful in design and workman- 
ship than wnat he could buy in England. Don’t 
you think we can, and that we had better do our 
own silver work here,so0 meeting the demands of 
America in this line? J do; and then in addition we 
will furnish our English friends with any luxuries 
inthis line that they may want; but they won’t 
wavt much. It isnot their policy. They believe in 
trading at home, and sodo I, This condition of af- 
fairs to-day is an outrage and a disgrace. Capital 
is being hindered from seeking waiting channels in 
manufacturing interests, which but for this would 
be most prosperous. We should be increasing our 
manufacturing plant here with the natural growth 
of our country, which we would surely be doing if 
only we had our home markets for which I have 
said we are amply competent to provide. Give us 
Free Trade with the States and beyond this, in due 
time, when desirabie we will add Mexico, Central 
and the South American Republica from which we 
can import raw materials in exchange for our man- 
ufactured articles; but we cannot compete with 
Englan‘ so fa’ away from our markets with all her 
own manufacturing facilities, nor can we with any 
such proposed reduction of the Tariff as introduced 
by his honor, Mr. Mills, of Texas, with free wool, 
compete with the cheap labor and the cheap raw 
materials of England. It does not require a 
man of very practical mind te admit that 
a market 3,000 miles away from that of another, 
more than provided and able to meet ita demands as 
they exist, would be at a great disadvantage, both 
in time to be consumed and expense of transit, and 
all the small details which come into the mercan- 
tile conditions of the case. Nor can we do other- 
wise in all our industries than to adopt the motto, 
** Live and let live.” We cannot crush one that an- 
other may prosper. With the introduction into this 
country of free wool the Western wool grower 
would be literally driven out of business. We 
would go to buy it where it was to be found the 
cheapest. There is a great difference in raw mate- 
ria] and the manafactured article. When the wool- 
grower’s business is ruined what right have you as 





manufacturers,or you as the people at large,to sup- 
pose that he will have any interest, or care, or tea- 
der feelings for those who have been instrumental 
in the destruction of the industry. He would be 
more than human to feel any different, other than 
to tall into line and help carry on that which has 
destroyed himselfin the introduction of a new na- 
tional policy; and if it destroys one interest it would 
destroy another. 

No, our busiuess systems and interests must and 
shall be preserved. This is a national necessity, and 
I do not know and cannot think of any who would 
feel quicker the destruction from the hindering of 
our policy and prosperity, than the large class of 
professional men (and not practical),also of moneyed 
men able in finance but who fail to understand the 
true working of the proposed theories; and it will, 
indeed, be a sad day to them if the results of such 
workings should become established fact. Surely 
they take a most narrow-minded view of the situa- 
tion as it now exists. Theycannot have their cake 
and eat it too. It will indeed be a sad day for doc- 
tors, forlawyers, for brokers, for college professors, 
and for many others, if the time ever comes when 
the view credited to Professor Sumner, of Yale 
College, and accepted by many others in the classes 
referred to shall become an accomplished fact that 
if the American manufacturer cannot compete with 
the English let him gounder. The country’s inter- 
ests must be run upon practical business principles, 
and under business management, rather than on 
theoretical and sentimental philanthropy. This is 
the necessity of the hour; this is the true condition 
which we cannot fail to realize; and I ask youin 
looking at it as honest-minded men, to show me 
where the theory comes in and what becomes of it. 
Tne country relies upon the workiogman to-day to 
exert his influence in behalf of loyal, patriotic, 
rightful, true American legislation. We want anew 
and a true Mills Bill; but it shall be a Mills Bill that 
protects our mill industries, and does not even 
threaten the destruction of our millsin their varied 
interests, as does the one before the country, in all 
the untried resultssure to follow. This may seem 
to some to be a kind of monopoly or trust—a very 
dangerous word to use at this present time. It will 
ouly seem so to those unfamiliar with what you so 
well understand. You know what the true mean- 
ing of Yankee competition is; nothing can be 
sharper or more clearly defined than that; and the 
manufacturer of to-day knows but too well that if he 
has any success in any special line of his products 
it 1s his but for a short time, since scores of ambi- 
tious sharers in his momentary success embrace the 
earliest opportunity of relieving him from the re- 
sponsibility of having a good thing to himself any 
length of time. Competition in this country will be 
sufficiently sharp and active to keep the price of 
materials of all kinds at the lowest point. The con- 
sumer nowhere gets more for his money than in 
America. Prices will be kept down. There is no 
danger of there being more than a living profit to 
the producer of any line or of any character of mer- 
chandise; nor would I have it otherwise; the more 
our mills are encouraged to run, the lower will be 
tiie prices of the goods, because costof production 
will be less, more money will be earned and the 
wages will be higher. Labor is the great beneti- 
ciary. Our ingenuity and activity will all tend to 
produce these results. Now I ask you men of Put- 
nam and Thompson, with your wool and silk map- 
factories,of Willimantic, with your thread manufac- 
tories and cottons; of New Britain, with your 
wood screws and your hardware; of Waterbury, 
with your brass work; of Rockville, with your va- 
ried woolen, silk and cotton interests—the best in 
the world; of Manchester, with your magnificent 
silk interests; of Norwich, with your cotton goods; 
of Hartford and Thompsonville, with your carpets 
—where will you be found on election day and 
what will you be doing, when these interests to 
which you are so closely allied, and their preserva- 
tion are in jeopardy ? You will rally as one man to 
protect them; you cannot do otherwise; and if you 
do, good results will come to you and the entire 
country. Your trade will increase, your cities, 
towns and villages will grow, your families will be 
better cared for and instructed, new railroads will 
be required, new factories will have to be built, 
freights will increase, money will be made by and 
for Americans and kept in America wherewith we 
can improve ourselves and make such national im- 
provements as our national pride aud taste shall 
demand; and again we will place the American 
shipand steamer on the ocean, shielded by the 
grand old flag and protected by the nation’s subsi- 
dies, and our foreign trade will be large notwith- 
standing. We will continue to build churches, 
chapels and schools as the fountain-head of a)l our 
advancement. All this will tend to produce and 
insure to us an era of the greatest prosperity 
throughout our entire land; but our machinery 
must be kept running and our labor and capital 
must be employed and protected. Letus remember 
that America is a world in itself, and to us is given 
the great work of its development. Love it, work 
for it and be ready if necessary at all times to die 

for it. 

A word as to the candidates now before us for 
our euffrages. In General Harrison we have a 
pure, unadulterated, solid, plucky, brainy, typical 
American. Heis a pure man, he isan upright man, 
he is an honest man, and he is a gentleman; and 
he will assume the sacred trust in a spirit at once 
consistent with and loyal to the family, honored in 
our country’s history, from which he has come, 
and to him will be given the carrying out of that 
patriotic and honest spirit which actuated his 
grandfather during his brief administration in 
1840, 

In Levi P. Morton we have a man whose whole 
life has been in the line of practical personal devel- 
opment. He commenced life in the most humble 
manner, his industry resulted in making him a 
successful merchant, and a prominent and honored 
banker, a popular and able foreign minister, and he 
will make a Vice-President of which the country 
may well be proud. Heisaman among men; he 
has never sought to be other than honest, and hon- 




















ored if he deserved it,and his humility has added to 
his dignity. | am proud to refer to him as an ex-dry. 
goods merchant aud | am still further proud to say 
hat the honor was mine asa delegate to the Con- 
vention to help in the nomination of Benjamin 
Harrison and Levi P. Morton for the next President 
and Vice-President of these United States. I be- 
lieve we have given you a ticket that every loyal 
American should rally to support, and the trust ig 
now placed in your hands. 

Your candidate for Governor, Morgan G, Bulke- 
ley, and myself were boys together in Brooklyn, 
New York. His record of merit and confidence 
won amopg you is the reason for the high 
trust you place in him. And you have done 
well in so doing. It is in his favor -that his experi- 
ence has been that of a business man. Men of 
Connecticut, redeem your state. Put it again in 
line politically. Let your interests speak asin tones 
of thunder, to be heard all over the land, in the 
cause of Protection to national industry and good 
government. Tell the demagogue politician every- 
where hecan be nothing when he deserts the truly 
American principle; that you whose right it is to 
be heard will not allow yourselves to be silenced or 
ignored, or your interests slighted. Don’t forget 
that this is, as I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, @ business man’s and workingman’s cam- 
paign, and your welfare is the condition, and that 
isnot to be downed by any crazy, inappropriate ana 
impracticable theories. I welcome you to the con- 
test. Do you who were never active before make 
the coming struggle the business of the honr, both 
by night and by day, and victory will be yours; 
a grateful and prosperous country will honor you; 
many will rise up to show. r blessings upon you ana 
upon your loyal, patriotic cion 

THE CHAIRMAN:—I desire to say to you 
that there are two more speakers to-night, 
and with that the proceedings will close, 
and I will introduce to you a Connecticut 
man; one whom you all know either per- 
sonally or by reputation; and, in fact, I 
hardly know how properly to introduce 


_him to you. Suppose I call him Joe Haw- 


ley. Will that answer? You all know 
whom I referto. It is his misfortune that 
the State of Connecticut is a small state, 
and it is our good fortune that it is thus 
small, for if it were not so, I fear he would 
have been removed to a higher position. 
Permit me to introduce to you General Jo- 
seph R. Hawley, General and statesman. 


SPEECH OF SENATOR HAWLEY, OF 
CONNECTICUT. 


I was very much impressed by the reminder by 
Senator Evarts that we are about to begin a new 
century of the Republic. The question was whether 
George Washington should be succeeded py Grover 
Cleveland. I will borrow that for subsequent occa- 
sions. ButI went to thinking also that the very 
second statute passed by the United States Con- 
gress (the first statute was one prescribing an oath 
as matter of fact) the first statute was really one 
moditying duties for revenue and for the Protection 
of our manufacturers, as the title of the statute 
stated itself; and at the end of a hundred years the 
question is whether we shall strike out the word 
Protection from our statutes. The world has lived 
all this time under laws more or less protective. 
Every other civilized nation in the world I think but 
one is living under a protective tariff. The nationa] 
House of Representatives has a Democratic major- 
ity. It so comes about that the majority of that 
majority is composed of men from the Southern 
States—states which but a short time ago solved 
the relation between capital and labor by deciding 
that the best form of society was that in which the 
capitalists owned the labor; and they went to war 
filling the world with the contention, and smoke, 
and lamentation over that question; and they put 
into the Confederate constitution a prohibition of 
the doctrine of Protection. The President by his 
course in the great War placed himself among the 
doughhbeads and copperheads, 

I do not care so much, fellow-citizens, just what 
a party professes; I do not judge it by the words of 
its platform altogether. I am glad to see, as a mat- 
ter of intellectual study, how near its position and 
belief it can get its words. I do not judge a man 
by what he declares positively he is to do, and what 
he means to do, and if he is too profuse of promises 
of what he means to bel begin to think he has 
been wrong in what he has done. The Republican 
Party might go into the campaign without a word, 
and say, Here is my history for twenty-five years. 
Compare it with the world. Never was there such 
a history. You have heard it again and again, and 
yet there is never an American audience that was 
loyal in the War that is not ready to hear the great 
sonpg and chant reciting the work of twenty-five 
years ago. It isa nation regenerated. Eight bil-~ 
lion of treasure poured out like water; men, and 
children, and women mourning; and yet all thank- 
ing God that they have lived to see this day and 
have part in it. 

We saw a nation broken in its credit; unable to 
borrow money at ten per cent. We have brought it 
to the head of the world’s national credit, until all 
the world now is scrry when we try to pay our 
debts on which we pay an interest of four per cent. 

We have been largely dominant in Church and 
State and we demanded that capital should know 
labor. A few days ago we could have found the 
auction block on which was placed for sale men and 
women, and their arms ana chests felt, and their 
physical excellence for labor, and usefulness for 
breeding purposes; and we struck the shackles from 
four millions of them. In every possible line of 
legislation, of high moral legislation there was 
nothing that ever equaled it; and here we are 
together to-day fighting for the rights of labor. 
Labor is all free now: but labor has another danger 
yet. I am a believer in the abstract doctrine of 
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protection; that is to say, that it is always the right 
of a nation to so regulate its taxation upon imports 
ag to protect the interests of its own people. 

Sometimes it may not be protected, or may not be 
go much protected, at other times high protective 
duties may be needed, as inthe War. Sometimes 
we may care nothing for it. Iam speaking of the 
ideal history ofanation. But there is always aright 
to save its people against combinations outside, or, if 
you choose, the misfortunes of a depressed and de- 
graded people who are undercutting your indus- 
tries. There is nothing unkind or unchristian in it, 
for, here we are with boundiess resources, and 
charged with building up a great people, and here 
we have now more than sixty millions of us. It is 
our business to make this nation not only free, but 
asrich and intelligent asit can be. Somewhere 
between our limits—between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the Northern Lakes and the Gulf— 
somewhere we have every variety of soil, every 
variety of climate, every mineral under the soil, all 
things necessary to produce all things needed for 
the human race except one or two or three things, 
some of which are luxuries. We do not raise tea; we 
do not raise coffee; we do not raise as much sugar 
as we ought to; but we can raise more by and by. 
There is nothing needed that we cannot produce 
here. Some of it is in the ground of the valleys, or 
in our woods, or in our mountains. It was all here 
one hundred years ago. Then it wasthe duty of 
statesmen—men who did not think of this election 
or of this coming wiater, or of this coming summer, 
but who looked, as our fathers did, down the long 
vistas of centuries. Our duty is to lay the founda- 
tion strong and deep; and a part of that foundation 
is protection to our people. One formof protection 
to our people isin the levying of duties on im- 
ported goods, that the industries may have full 
opportunity to start here. 

Now the Free Traders come in and say: ** You 
claim to be an industrious, intelligent and ingen- 
ious people, and don’t you think your people are 
smarter in producing than other people are ?”” No, 
I do not! I don’t care how much capital they have 
got if the products are to be generally used and the 
sales great, you will find the people abroad eager to 
secure the great market that sixty millions of people 
can afford, and you will find them willing to sell 
over here at a price lower than our Americans can 
furnish. Itis not alone inthe combinations, but it 
will happen always inthe great tides, There isa 
great surging tide in the industnes of the world in 

which men find themselves overstocked with goods; 
and to eompel them to keep the goods at home 

would be to compel them to sell them at auction at 
some time; they are sometimes glad to have an out- 
let at cost, When they can dispose of only one-half 
at home of the goods which they manufacture; and 
so we want a protective tariff to make ourselves free 
from being the dumping-ground of all Europe, tho 
the demand of all Europe is that we shall make our- 
selves a dumping-ground, that we must live by 
competition; that we must buy where we can buy 
cheapest. There is noone time when some articles 
cannot be sold under our producing rates. 

Great Britain has been living under Free Trade, 
and she finds that Belgium and Germany and 
France are killing her silk trade and undercutting 
herin iron; and yetthe Free Trader must stand by 
his doctrine waile English shops shut up, while 
they pay premiums for able mechanics to emigrate 
to America. 

No, we have no right to make ourselves a dump- 
ping-ground. It is our duty to levy a duty upon 
foreign goods that shall compensate us at least for 
the difference in the cost of materials, which arises 
out of the difference in the matter of labor. 

Now the best statistics I have been able to find 
concerning the difference between labor in Eng- 
land and elsewhere represent about this: The com- 
parison was made with Massachusetts—Labor is 
paid $1.75 here while it is paid a dollar there; but 
they say as partial explanation, that, of course, 
what costs a workman here a dollar for living, will 
cost in England 87 cents, 

The less cost of living there, as given by the 87 
cents, compared to the dollar, is a very deceptive 
way of figuring. The Free Trader forgets the dif- 
ference in the cost of manufacturing. He says, if 
aman gets 50 cents a day, and 50 cents 1s as good 
as a dollar, they get their hving by it. Whena 
Man has got two dollars his living is divided into 
two hundred parts. When his earnings are 50 
cents a day hisincome is divided into 50 separate 
piecesa day. But it does not happea as a matter of 
fact tiat there can be any such condition of affairs 
in any one country that all its laborers shajl be re- 
duced toa uniform grade. They pay less in some 
parts of Germany than in some parts of Belgium. 

Bear in mind that the American mechanic, and 
farmer, and the average operative will not live as 
the people even in England live; and they are bet- 
ter off than in other countries. 

You say it costs 80 cents there tolive! They live 
intwo litle low rooms on the ground, and that 
ought to make house-rent cheaper. Our men wiil 
clothe their wives and children better than the 
workmen of England can. They will have a bit of 
carpet; they will have more than one room or two 
Tooms, and they will have a clock and by and by a 
Melodeon, and later on a piano, and will go to 
church and send their children to schoo); and will 
have wages that enable them to do it; and if you 
lower their wages to one dollar where it has been 
two dollars it comes directly from his family. I ab- 
hor this eternal chatter about cheap things. There 
are some things that never can be too dear; among 
them, the intelligence and ability of the average 
people. Weare taught by our college professors 
the doctrine of Free Trade, and the apostle aud ex- 
emplificr of Free Trade is Eogland, and a great 
Many of her treatises are on Free Trade. The 
foundation of the treatises written in America are 
English. The necessities of England are very dif- 
ferent from ours. As I have said and everybody 
knows, we have done and can do almost everything. 
England is a comparatively little island; she would 
ot blot out Texas if she were laid down on it. Can 





she be aleading agricnitural nation? No, she can- 
not. 1 do not know what the scientists would say 
if every acre of the Islands of England, Scotland 
aud Ireland was used as it csn be used and ought to 
be used. She cannot become an agricultural 
nation. She can become a great manufacturing and 
trading nation, and she is. She wishes to make our 
political economy according to her circumstances. 
Don’t you suppose if she could she would sell all her 
goods here she would think it a good bargain! De 
you suppose she wants to have the manutactures 
weighted with a transportation of her goods two or 
three thousand miles? She would prefer to have 
the place of consumptiun brought near to the place 
of production. She can become great in manufac- 
ture and therefore the Free Trade doctrine is sim- 
ply her economical necessity and not the Ten Com- 
mandments or the Law of God. 

The mistake vur Democratic friends make isthat 
they measure England by the same things which 
exist at home; and they say: ** See, we have a trade 
of a thousand millions of dollars! Aren’t we get- 
ting rich? We send abroad ten per cent. of our ag- 
ricultural production.” 

We will suppose that, by a rapid increase of de- 
mand for agricultural products in the country, it 
comes to be that our people are in need of all those 
products, and that this ten per cent. stays at home 
to feed somebody here. There immediately stops 
perhaps the exportation of a hundred million of the 
agricultural products that does not appear on our 
books any longer, nor does there appear on our 
books the hundred million that came back from 
England, but is now produced here; and tne Free 
Trade philosopher laments that while we are the 
richer by saving the six thousand millions of trans- 
portation, yet we have lost a great trade and are the 
poorer by it. 

Let me suppose two adjoining valleys, rich in nat- 
ural resources, rich in water power; one of them 
grows up to great manufactures, in the other val- 
ley grows a great agriculture, and over the long 
ridge of hills into the other valley grows up a great 
business and the great Canistoga wagons and Nor- 
man horses are hauling loads back and forh from 
one valley to the other to exchange their products. 
That is commerce and the philosopher is happy. 
‘rhere is a look of great prosperity. By and by it 
comes into some minds that they might as well 
have a blacksmith and a carpenter and a wooden- 
ware manufacturer over in tne agricultural valley, 
and that some of the farmers had better go into the 
other valley and start farming there; and the con- 
sequence is that a quantity of wagons and horses 
are sold at auction and the philosopher goes down 
and mourns for the poverty of tne people. 

But the Free Trader tells us we are helping 
monopolists here by protection. I should like te 
kuow what protection is to sixty millions of people. 
Why isn’t it good to have Free Trace between 
nations? We are substantially one people; under 
one general body of laws. There is an enormous 
advantage in a diversification of industry so that 
there shall be found in every state, if it were pos- 
sible, and even in every couutry, somewhere some- 
body producing everything. Not only because 
transportation 18 saved, but because of its develop- 
ing the individuals aud being a moral exercise of 
the people. Now,I have been in regions where 
county after county was wholly agricultural; and 
county after county did not raise a great variety of 
agricultural products; it was grain and wheat, put- 
ting part of il in the unarket as beef ana pork, aud 
that appeared tu be ali they did raise—where every- 
body is as busy as bees in planting and cultivating 
and reaping and gathering to the barn. Well, but 
there is a large part of the year when they are noc 
busy; and ail the boys are not fitted for exactly the 
same kind of work. Men—many of them—love to 
be farmers, but another boy is eternally iooking at 
aud working out machines; another one would like 
to be an artist; another wishes to conduct a flower- 
garden, but there is no opportunity for him to ao 
so. Now all the farmers near Philadelphia raise a 
variety of things; they raise their beef and corn 
and pork and they raise chickens and ducks, and 
have a garden, and while the old man is running 
the large farm the wife is attending to the garden 
and raising chickens and dacks, and they dump 
their produce right into Philadelphia and it goes to 
New York and is sold. Isn’t that better fur the 
people? And one of the boys goes around and 
looks into the windows of machine snops and he is 
fascinated with the beautiful machine, and the boy 
goes in and looks at it and ihen goes and asks his 
tather to hire him out there and he becomes a great 
mechanic; ald so with the multitude of industry 
you will find that all that is possible is made out of 
that people where there is a diversity of industry. 
But the people of Great Britain would like to have 
us just farmers alone while they manufactured all 
the goods necessary and sent them back to us for 
our produce. Many of our friends are lamenting 
because we have not more of a foreign inarket. If 
we were bottled up, as England is, we would have 
to worry more about it, 1 suppose. But our Free 
Trade philosophers forget that. This decade will 
soon end—and in 1890 we shall have the same re- 
sources for our people, and it will appear that we 
have added about sixteen millions ef people in ten 
years to our population, and this body of people 
will not be in a single body, but taken up and sprin- 
kled all over the United States, and somebody has 
to feed all those people. It means one-third more 
factories and one-third more industries than we 
have already. Thatis where part of our surplus 
power is to go, for the sustenance of an additional 
nation put in among our people; and they wonder 
why we do not invest in ships and increase our 
commerce. Une reason why we have no money to 
spare for that is that we know where to put it to 
greater advantage. And in several years of late 
there have been built ten thousand miles of railway 
which would have built three hundred of the great 
steamships that cross the Atlantic. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars a mile is a moderate compensation 
for the cost of,track, that would be 250,000,000, and 
there is rolling stock besides, How many steam- 





ships would that build? Those people forget we 
are not burying our money, but developipg a con- 
tinent, and in that we have a work like Great 
Britain carried on in a different form. 

Discuss it as we may, my fellow-citizens, this is a 
question of lower wages. An honest Free Trader 
in a private conversation does not deny it, but a 
great many Free [radersin their public speeches 
could not be drawn with horses to admit it. But 
they will tell you in private, ** Yes, it is a question 
of lower wages, because we want to establish a 
foreign market, and our people will be just as well 
off with lower wages if we could bring the prices of 
things down accordingly.” ButI prefer to have 
the scale of living and the prices on the whole of 
labor larger; but whether I prefer it or not it wili 
remain so, It is always soinanew country. But 
he says it is nota new country. Why, yes we are, 
but in the very morning light of it. There are boys 
here who will see a hundred and fifty millions of 
people dominating this continent—one great grand 
Republic of seventy-five states, perhaps bound 
together under that great system which is the 
finest solution of how to govern people covering 
wide areas; and that is, by little states bound to- 
gether under a national overshadowing power. 
Such will be the continent some time, which will 
blossom as arose. There were men years ago who 
lamented the dry, desolate lands of California, who 
planted their wheat in the spring; but upon trial 
they found out that if they planted it in the fall the 
dry weather would not hurt it; and there was 
never such a wheat country in the world. 

Reduce taxation, says the Democrat! They 
chose to imagine that we are against the reduction 
of taxation. Now the Republicans have never had 
a Congress since 1886, in which they did not reduce 
taxation. The reduction of taxation has come 
from that party, and no uther. Why, they would 
deceive us—the very elect here, if they could—Mr. 
Evarts and my friend, the Colonel; they would 
deceive the people into believing that we did not. 
want to reduce trxation. During twelve or four- 
teen years the Democrats have had control of the 
House of Representatives, and within five weeks 
is the only time when they have had courage to 
send up a tariff bill to the Senate, and during the 
whole time they have howled about the heavy tax- 
stion, and excess of taxation, and war taxation. 
The war taxation is the tax on tobacco and 
whisky, etc. We have reduced a large portion of 
that tax; but now they wish themtoremain. This 
is the first time they have been able to bring in a 
bill for the reduction of taxation; but in 1881 and 
1883, by a sort Of scratch, as it were, we had partly 
control of both Houses,and we were able to squeeze 
a tariff through the House and carry it through 
the Senate, which did very considerably reduce 
taxation, but it was not so good a one as we would 
have drawn if we had had twenty-five majority in 
the House; and we resolved that in 1884 the taxes 
needed further revision. We did not believe in an 
unnecessary surpjus. We had not got as much as 
they pretend; we have perhaps fifty miliions; but 
we have been the party that had the courage to 
impose taxation for the salvation of the country, 
and we have been the only party that has reduced 
them, and we stand ready to reduce them now. 
But the question is how? In what spirit? Shall 
we come to this wonderful and diversified system 
of industries as friends, touching it tenderly here 
and tenderly there; or shall we cut it off mercifully 
a3 the boy did the tail of the dog, right behind tne 
ears? 

The favorite remark of the Free Traders: “If you 
cannot make a Jiviog by your present occupation 
go to some other industry.” What comfort is there 
in telling a manthat he might have gone into an- 
other business? There was an Irishman who lived 
in a city where there had been a flood, and he had 
lost hie chickens. He went tothe Mayor and said 
he wanted the chickens that were drowned. The 
Mayor said: ‘*‘ Why don’t you go tothe Water Com- 
missioner?” ‘I did.” ‘* What did he tell you?” 
* He didn’t tell me much. He asked me why dido’t 
I raise ducks?”’ That is what the Free Trader tells 
the man if his factory bursts up; **Why didn’t 
you raise ducks then your chickens would not have 
been drowned out.” At one time there were some- 
thing like forty men who were in Congress by rea- 
son of the black men being voters—or about thirty, 
and they represent some five or six millions of peo- 
ple; but there is not an election in the South now 
where the colored people are allowed to be a con- 
trolling element. Mind you there are some districts 
where the black men are in the majority, but the 
last district that seat a black man to Congress was 
one io South Carolina. If a hundred white men 
vote the Democratic ticket, and a hundred white 
men vote the Republican ticket, and ten Niggers 
vote the Republican ticket and claim domination 
they won’t have it. Thisisthe theory of the men 
who built up slavery and urged the War that the 
white race is the dominant race; that the black 
race is a®@rvant race and the white race shall rule 
the South. Doas you please about it. I am not 
talking about what happened in the War. I am not 
complaining of what was then done from Bull Run 
to Appomatox; but I am talking about what is this 
day true all over the South and will be true on the 
sixth of November. I think Ican make an instruc- 
tive comparison to carry out brother Evarts’s idea 
between Grover Cleveland and Wasnington; but I 
think everybody here is capable of carrying out 
that comparison himself. 

I would not leave the stage without saying one 
word about Benjamin Harrison, our candidate for 
the Presidency. [sat near him on the benches of 
the Senate for six years. We served together on 
the military committee and other committees for 
six years, so that I know him well; and the news 
papers have said nothing but what he deserves 
when they have spoken of him as a lawyer of very 
eminent ability, powerful in argument, wise in 
counsel, and mighty in his integrity in private and 
public life, and as gallant a soldier as ever bestrode 
a saddie—Christian, gentieman, soldier and states- 
man. Noharm to him tnat he had a noble ances- 





try. He interited nothing from them but a pure 
heart and a clear brain.. «The house he first lived in 
was @ poor one, and he is not a rich man to-day; 
but he is qualified to be the chief ruler of over sixty 
million of people; and that he shall be! [Applause.) 
We are weil satisfied with our State of Connecticut, 
and her nominations for Congress, and it remains 
to be seen whether Connecticut, with her fifty years 
of success, with her eyes wide open, is going to 
vote to throw away the bread from her children. 





THE CHAIRMAN:—I move that we send to 
his Excellency, the Governor of Rhode 
Island, and visiting delegation who have 
been here to-day, our thanks for their at- 
tendance on this occasion; the band is also 
included in the motion; we will convey to 
them the assurance that we will do our 
work faithfully, and on the 6th of Novem- 
ber we will touch shoulder to shoulder in 
the election of Harrison and Morton. The 
motion was duly carried. 

‘The Hon. Charles A. Russell was then in- 
troduced. 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN RUS- 
SELL, OF CONNECTICUT. 


My friends, we have got encouragement and en- 
thusiasm in the news from Vermont this morning. 
We have had oratorical eloquence and statements 
of facts and arguments for the campaign in the 
general remarks of those who have preceded me, 
and new I propose to retain the good favor with 
which you have greeted me by speaking not more 
than ten minutes. . 

The ceaseless activity and spirit of unrest in our 
character acts as a counterpoise in the quiet indus- 
try and honorable life, and the deiiberative judg- 
ment of the country town. The United States of 
America has a considerable reservoir of common 
sense, stecling honesty, and true love of country in 
communities such as surround and are included in 
the historic old county of Windom. These commu- 
nities have stood as bulwarks of defense and as pil- 
lars of strength in all dangers which, trom within 
or without, have threatened the prosperity and the 
integrity of the American nationality. To these 
communities we appeal with confidence in the po- 
litical danger which now menaces the country. 
Your common sense will lend its influence to the 
practical and mot to the experimenta). Your hon- 
esty willadmit the prosperity which has followed 
the protective Tariff system. Your memory will go 
back to the disasters and evils of experiments with 
a Free Trade system—back perchance to 1837 and 
1855. The crash of the former year will always re- 
main in our history as a frightful skeleton of the 
pestilence and the disease of the experiment with 
Free Trade, or a Tariff for revenue only. The im- 
providence and the suffering of the latter year, af- 
ter another experiment of less than tea ) ears with 
a Free Trade system, ora policy of tariff for reve- 
nue only, is fresh in your memory. You have not 
forgotten the failure of that latter experiment, 
from 1846 to 1861; altho it was a period especially 
favorable for an experiment—a period during 
which all Europe was suffering from the shortness 
of crops, and Ireland was starved and famished. 
And right here let me interject that Levi P. Morton 
heard of that famine, and the response which he 
made to that cry of distress may well be emulated 
by the response which the Irish-American citizens 
of this country wlll make in November at the polls 
for Protection to American industries and the pres- 
ervation of home market for home labor. And yet 
during that period of an experiment with Free 
Trade, or with a system of tariff for revenue only 
—a period made favorable by the external 
demand of all the European continents for 
our breadsfuff, and by the discovery of gold in 
California—during that period this system of Free 
Trade more than offset the favorable chances for 
prosperity, outside of any tariff consequences; and 
we were obliged to send abroad $270,000,000 in coin 
and bullion to settle the balance of trade against us, 
But a Free Trade—and tariff for revenue only—a 
tariff reform, is the controlling issue as the Demo- 
crats put it, in this campaign. They call it tariff re- 
form, the utterances of the Democratic Party in 
Congress (which Brother Butterworth and myself 
have listened to for eight months) have no single 
word of encouragement to proffer for the American 
protective tariff system. On the presentatioh of his 
bill, and before it had been shorn of many of its rad- 
ical defects, Mr. Mills declared that the bill was-not 
all he could have wished. It was only a very mod- 
erate step. This gentleman, who represents a state 
in which I believe there are three cotton factories 
with less than 3,000, while in Putnam you have 
75,000 cotton spindles—this gentleman four years 
before in Congress dedicated his country unequivo- 
cally to Free Trade, and I am going to read to you 
his exact utterance on that occasion: 

‘“* We must let the creation of labor grow up in all 
the homes of our people, then their industry will 
spring forward at & bound, and wealth, prosperity 
and power will bless the land that is dedicated to 
free men, free labor, and Free Trade.” 

That is the utterance of the man who presents the 
idea of tariff reform for ihe Vemocratic Party. 1 
could amplify the quotations of his associates in 
Congress, showing the tendency of the Democratic 
Party toward the English system and its steady 
movement toward an absolute Free Trade. Six or 
eight of those who run the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Democratic Administration once con- 
tended for this establishment of a government ac- 
cording to their own liking in which was to be for- 
ever absolutely prohibited, the levying of import 
duties for the protection of home industry, and that 
article of the Confederste Constitution I could read 
you if there was time. These men believed in that 
principle once, and contended for it to the extremity 
of war. They believed in it to the destruction of 
American industries, to the lessening of Americar 
wages, and to the cheapening of American men and 
women. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Northern Democracy is subservient in power and 
powerful in policy, to a #olid South; and I beg to 
give you one illustration of this from the minutes 
of the present Congress. In April last, I believe 
was, the representatives had under consideration 
the bill to refund the direct tax levied on the States 
in 1861. Those taxes were promptly paid by the 
loyal states relieving the extremities of the Govern- 
ment, and allowed immediate and energetic re- 
Sponse to treason andrebellion. The measure had 
passed the Senate itwas approved by two-thirds of the 
representatives in the House; and yet the obstruct- 
ing operations of those who had been active in the 
field or jinScounsel in the late Confederacy, plunged 
the House into a dead-lock from which it was re- 
leased only when, with the exception of one or fwo, 
the whole Democratic side had been coerced to the 
will of the solid South representatives, and the 
measure was postponed to await the pleasure of the 
solid South—a pleasure, perhaps, which may never 
come until they receive a new baptisin of loyalty. 
The three Democratic representatives of Connecti- 
cut were coerced with the other Northern repre- 
sentatives. Connecticut had $650,000 in that bill; 
and this morning when I heard the cry, from some 
one, * What has become of the surplus?” I was re- 
minded that except for tic influence of that solid 
South over Northern Democracy, $650,000 of that 
surplus would now be in the Treaury of the State of 
Connecticut. With this illustration in view, with 
the memory of the vote on the Mills Bill, can you 
intrust the prosperity, the interest of a State like 
Connecticut, with its diversified interests, in any 
measure to the representatives of any partv which 
is under the complete control of the representatives 
of the solid South—solid with its inheritence of Free 
Trade and restricted industry with its disregard of 
renumerative tabor? Can you listen to the Demo- 
cratic Party as it comes to you in this protected 
state with its hollow mockery of tariff reform for the 
cheapness of things? In order to make a product 
cheap the materials which enter into it must be 
cheap also. The Republican Party is pledged to 
the protection of American industries and the pres. 
ervation of the home market. As under Lincoln 
and under Grant it deciared for an unconditional 
surrender of siavery, so it declares for the preserva- 
tion of that industrial system by Protection in its 
entirety. 

I ask you, gentlemen, is not the United States of 
America prosperous and 


progressive as a na- 
tion and comfortable and happy as a people be- 
yond any nation and any people on the face of 
the globe? Democrats and Republicans answer 
that question in the affirmative. I follow it with 
this second question: Can we, then, afford to take 
the chance of the experiments with 
an administration 


a policy and 
which proposeto change radi- 
cally the industrial system which has grown up 
in the nation through years of progress and prosper- 
ity? And this comfort and welfare has come to the 
people. I believe that the patriotism of native-born 
Americann citizens, and the inspiration of the pros- 
perity that has come to those who have adopted that 
citizenship, will call forth a large majority of the 
votes of Connecticut, to be given in November, for 
a continuance of the system of protection of Ameri- 
can industry against foreign monopoly, the reten- 
tion of the home market, the preservation of Ameri- 
can wages against the stipends of European coun- 
tries. I believe that the interests, the prosperity, 
and the progress of this country can be intrusted 
alone to that system of industrial protection under 
which we have lived for twenty-seven years, and 
which, in this locality, has developed a prosperity in 
farm and factory. The marriage of this farm and 
factory has been a happy one. Its fabrics are 
healthy and vigorous; the bonds of its matrimony 
are plighted for all time, until the first heaven and 
the first earth are passed away; and the silver cord 
which binds is the Protective Tariff system. He 
who dares unloose that cord is a follower after fall- 
en gods and a betrayer of his country’s genius. I 
thank you, and bid you good-night. 


Mr. Clarence W. 
following letters: 
FROM THE HON, BENJAMIN HARRISON, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 17th, 1838. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., Woodstock, Conn.: 

My Dear Sir:—...1have felt that here at home 
I could appropriately receive visiting delegations and 
could, through them, address to the people gener- 
ally some brief suggestions. I am not worn out or 
sick but, having spent the six weeks preceding the 
Convention in the trial of a case before a jury, and 
all the weeks -ince the Convention in a turmoil of 
excitement, | am not prepared to say that my 
friends are not right when they demand that I shail 
take a little rest. We have planned to leave home 
next week and I think I will insist upon making 
our visit one of absolute quiet. Please present the 
kiad regards of Mrs. Harrison and myself to your 


Bowen then read the 


family. Very truly yours, 
BENJ. HARRISON, 
FROM THE HON, LEVI P. MORTON, 
RHINECLIFF, N. Y., August 23d, 1888, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., Roseland, Woodstock, 
Conn.: 


My Dear Sir: —-You hold out such inducements and 
employ 80 many strong arguments, in your favor of 
the 2ist, conveying the courteous invitation of the 
Committee of Arrangements to me to be present at 
their **zgrand mass meeting” on Sept. 5th, that iff it 
were possible for me to visit Mrs. Bowen and your- 
self on that date, and to take part im the grand 
rally of the Republicans of Woodstock and its vicin- 
ity, you may rest assured tat I should gladly accept; 
but pressing duties here and previous engagements 
will not permit me that pleasure. 

Ican only express my thanks for your curtesy, 
and an earnest hope that the banner Repubiican 
county of your state will upon this occasion out- 
shine herself, in her expressions of loyalty to those 
indastrial principles we are so deeply interested in 
maintaining asthe govermental policy of this pros- 


perous country. With this trust and with best 
wishes for the success of gour gathering, I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
LEVI P. MORTON. 
FROM SENATOR PLATT, OF CONNECTICUT. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August, 8th, 1888, | 
My Dear Mr. Bowen:—I have your iavitation to at- 
tend the mass meeting at Roseland Park, Septem- 
ber 5th, and sincerely regret that present appear- 
ances indicate that it will be impossible for me to 
attend. I have been talking the matter over with 
General Hawley. We cannot both leave here at 
thattime. It will probably be right in the pinch of 
the Tariff discussion. He thinks that he will go; 
and as I was there only sorecently, and ashe is so 
rauch more gifted in puplic speaking than I am, itis 
probably better that hesnould go. Of course I real- 
ize what I am losing in the way of atiention from 
you and the Windham County people. I hope you 
will have a grand time, and have no doubt that the 
meeting will be of immense benefit to the cause, 
which I believe from all that [can hear and learn, 
is to be triumphant this time. 


Yours sincerely, O. H. PLATT. 


FROM SENATOR EDMUNDS, OF VERMONT. 
SENATE CHAMBER, ) 
WASHINGTON, August éth, 188s, | 
My Dear Sir:—\ have yours of the 4th honoring me 
with an invitation toaddress a Republican meeting 
on September 5th, at Roseland. I regret to say that 
it is quite impossible for me to speak out-of-doors at 
any time. Iam also sorry to say that the strong 
probability is that the Senate will be in session at 
that time, and in the press of affairs. With every 
good wish for, aud faith in, the success of the 
party and most worthy candidates in the coming 
election, I am very sincerely yours, 
GEO. EDMUNDS. 
HignRY C. BOwEN Esq. United States Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


FROM SENATOR WILLIAM B. ALLISON, OF 
IOWA. 

UNITED STATES SENATE, | 

WasutneTon, D. C., Aug. 23d, 1888, { 

My Dear Mr. Bowen;— 1 have yours of the 1ith 
ist., and note all you say. 

Nothing would give me more pleasure than to 
accept your kind invitation to be at Woodstock on 
the 5th of September, but I do not see how it is pos- 
sible under alithe circumstances, as the Commit- 
tee of which I amamember is in session all the 
time on the Tariff, and I will be compelled to stay 
here until the final adjournmeut of Congress, which 
wil) not be for some time tocome. And then when 
we do adjourn [ will be obliged to return to Iowa 
for campaign werk there. 

I hope the next time you send me an invitation to 
come to Woodstock thatI will be able to accept. 

Very truly yours, 
W. B. ALLISON. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, EsQ, Woodstock, Conn. 


FROM EX-SENATOR MILLER, OF NEW YORK. 
HERKIMER, Aug. 13th, 1888. 

Dear Mr. Bowen:—I have yours of 11th, asking me 
to speak at your great mass meeting on September 
5th. Icannot tell you how muchI regret not be- 
ing able todoso. Ihave engagement for that day 
made some time since which I cannot recall. 

I recall with much pleasure the time spent at 
your home and the grand celebration. All signs 
point toa splendid victory for Republicanism this 
fall. Wishing you a most successful meeting, I re- 
main, yours truly, WARNER MILLER. 


FROM GOVERNOR LOUNSBURY, OF CON- 
NECTICUT. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, EXECUTIVE DEPART-) 

MENT. ‘a 


HARTFORD, August, 15th, 1sss. 

My dear Mr. Bowen :—Your letter of tne 4th inst. 
extending to me, on behalf of the Committee, an 
invitation to address a mass meeting to be held at 
Roseland Park, September 5th, is before me. 

I appreciate the cordiality with which it is given, 
and be assured it would give me great pleasure to 
meet the people of old Windham County; but upon 
that day | am to represent Connecticut at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at the opening of her Centennial Expo- 
sition. Iregret my inability to be present more 
than you possibly cao. Yours sincerely, 

P. C,. LOUNSBURY. 


FROM GOVERNOR FORAKER, OF OHTO. 
COLUM BUs, August 10th, 1583. 

My dear Mr. Bowen;—1 have your very kind leiter 
of the 7thinst. Be assured I appreciate the com- 
pliment of the invitation it conveys, and that if it 
were possible for me to do so,I should take great 
pleasure in accepting it. I have been long famil- 
iarly acquainted, so far as the newspapers could 
make one so, with the fame of Woodstock and the 
celebrations you have held there. I am — to 
leatn that you are proposing now to open this cam- 
paign at the place and in the manner you have in- 
cieated, 

Our Ohio Centennial Exposition is formally open- 
ed on the 4th and 5th days of September. We have 
present withus at that time the Governors of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, as well as the Govern- 
ors of other states, most of them my guests. You 
will readily understand how this makes it impossi- 
ble for me to be away from here at that time. 

Regretting the conflict of dates, and thanking 
you for your kind expressions, I remain 

Very truly yours, etc., 
J. B. FORAKER. 

lion, HENRY C. BOWEN, Saratoga, N. Y. 


FROM THE HON. BENJ. F. BUTLER, OF 
BOSTON, 
Boston, September 4th, 1888. 
My dear Mr. Bowen ;—Pardon me for not reply- 
ing to your note of the 22d of August before. At 
that time I was shut up preparing the speech which 
I dehvered on the 31st. 








You kindly invite me to come to Woodstock and 


make a political speech. I have alively remem- 
brance of your curtesy and kindress at Wood- 
stock many years ago, when [ made a speech, 
which you will remember, the burden of which 
was the danger to this country of Chinese immi- 
gration if it was not checkei—that it was then a 
cloud no larger than a man’s hand, but that it would 
become a question as to how, and how far it should 
be controlled. General Hawley at that time under- 
took to answer that speech, so as to have a contro- 
versy. [remember that he said in substance that 
hecould meet the Chinese with his mother’s Bible 
in his hand, which would take away all the difficul- 
lies. Subsequent events have shown that his moth- 
er’s Bible has done the Chinese no more good than 
ithasdone him. . , 
I am very truly your friezd and servant, 
BENJ. F. BUTLER. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., Woodstock, Conn. 


FROM EX-GOVERNOR DYER, OF RHODE 
ISLAND. 
154 POWER ST., PROVIDENCE, R. 1.) 
August 25th, 1838. 5 
THE Hon. HENRY C. BOWEN, Woodstock, Cuan. : 

Dear Sir:—It was a source of the highest éatis- 
factiunto be informed by a friend yesterday, of 
your intended repetition on the 5th of next month, 
of one of those most successful rallyings at the beau- 
tifal Park, under your management and control, of 
all those of unquestioned Republican sentiment and 
sympathies. 

It would also be a source of the highest personal 
gratification, if circumstances would allow of my 
presence and participation in the proceedings on 
that occasion. 

This circumstance recalls one of my most pleas- 
urable executive acts, which was the accompany- 
ing the host of my fellow citizens, who weie re- 
sponding to your courteous summons to unite with 
the citizens of nearly all the other states in the 
Union in the purpose and consummation of action 
to the one now contemplated; the date and purpose 
of which have passed from memory. 

My duties on that occasion, however, were those 
of acting marsaall of the throng. Asa slight rec- 
ognition of your courteous action, and as the moat 
acceptable co-operative effort we could make, we 
brought with us our American Brass Band; then of 
enviable noteriety, now, of a world-wide reputation. 
Under the inspiring influence of its music, every 
circumstance of annoying nature, whether of 
fatigue or discomfort, in our pilgrimage became 
unrecoguized and unncticed. Time can never ob- 
literate the cordiality of our reception. 

In these days of political corruption and degen- 
eracy, we should exchange congratulations, that 
our earliest political training was under the aus- 
picious and benign influeaces of those pure princi- 
ples of loyalty and patriotism, which the life and 
character of that most distinguished statesman, the 
late Henry Clay, developed; who passed from time 
to eternity, without having been the recipient of 
the highest dignity and honor, which his fellow- 
citizens of these United States, so unappreciatively 
allowed; an error, which neither time nor circum. 
stances can alleviate or correct. 

But I am trespassing in taking so much of your 
time and atiention. 

Allow m>,in co iclusion, to offer as a sentiment 
Our Whole Country. 

May there never exist within its borders any 
otherthan geographical boundaries and lines; and 
these obscured by the integrity of the unrestricted 
and undisguised fraternity of its citizens, by which 
Heaven’shigh purpose in its creation and blessing 
shall be consummated, as the beams of its effulgent 
light, in intelligence, vircue and prosperity, make it 
the mission polar star to all the other nations of the 
earth. 

Inyoking all of Nature’s most beneficent co-oper- 
ative influences upon the time and occasion, by 
which your most earnest wishes and sanguine 
hopes may be realized. 

With kind regards and pleasant memories, I am 
very respectfully and truly your friend, 

ELISHA DYER, 
FLOM THE HON, M. G. BULKELEY, OF HART- 
FORD. 
HARTFORD, August 23d, 1838, 

My dear Mr. Bowen:—Your kind favor of the 20th, 
inviting meto be present and address the gather- 
ing of Republicans at Roseland Park, Sept. 5th, 
came duly to hand. I am obliged but regret to say 
that forsome time I have had a vacation trip to the 
mountains arranged for, which will probably pre- 
vent my attendance. Should any change occur 
in my plans that will enable me to be 
present I will take early opportunity to advise 
you. It would afford me great satisfaction to meet 
with the always loyal Republicans of the banner 
county of the state, and shall be gratified if I can 
arrange to conform to my own and your wishes. 
We must carry Conn. for Harrison and Morton. 

Yours truly, M. G. BULKELEY. 





THERE is a possibility of the question of 
the rights of colored children in the public 
schools of Brooklyn, arising in somewhat 
the form in which it arose a year ago in 
Oxford, O. A few years ago the Board of 
Education passed a resolution admitting 
them to all schools, but it lapsed after one 
year. The principal of one of the schools, 
supposing it was still in force, admitted a 
colored child. He then learned that it was 
discretionary with him to admit them or 
not, and refused admission to another child 
of the same family. The difficulty will be 
referred to the Board of Education. The 
courts have held that colored children can 
be excluded from the schools for white 
children. There is a colored echool near 
the school to which this colored child was 
admitted. This seems to be a case in which 
colored people protest against being treated 
as if they were an inferior race, and _pro- 
vided with separate and presumably infe- 





rior accommodations. 
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fine Arts. 


THE POPE BI-CENTENNIAL COM- 
MEMORATION. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD. 


THE little town of Twickenham, where 
Pope resided so many years, and where his 
remains are interred, has lately honored it- 
self in celebrating the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the poet’s birth. It was a grace- 
ful and fitting tribute to the memory of one 
who, more than all others, has secured the 
literary immortality of the town in which 
nearly half his lifewasspent. The proceed- 
ings commenced on Monday, July 30th, 
with a water-féte on the Thames (a good 
deal damped, however, by the rain), while 
the grounds of Pope’s villa, with the famous 
grotto, were generously thrown open to 
visitors by the present proprietor. Mr, 
Henry Labouchere, M.P. On Tuesday a 
lecture on Pope was delivered by Prof. 
Henry Morley, and an exhibition of works 
of art, books, autographs, and personal 
relics of the poet, was opened in the 
Twickenham Town Hall. The artistic inter- 
est of the exhibition was chiefly centered in 
a large and most valuable collection of por- 
traits of Pope himself, his friends and con- 
temporaries—oil-paintings, drawings, and 
engravings. Of sculpture only one piece was 
exhibited, but that a masterpiece—the clay 
bust of Pope by Roubiliac, formerly in the 
possession of the poet Samuel Rogers. Of 
all the portraits of Pope extant I think this 
is the finest. Other likenesses fail in differ- 
ent ways; in some the expression of genius 
is not sufliciently marked, in others the 
attempt to emphasize it has resulted 
or exagyeration. But in 
Roubiliac’s alone we feel that we pos 
sess an entirely adequate presentment of 
the man. The thin, thoughtful counte- 
nance; the large eyes—their expression keen 
and penetrating, not wistful and pathetic 
as in the portrait by Kneller, who has, 
moreover, exaggerated their size until they 
resemble the eyes of some dumb animal 
rather than those of a man; the long, but 
delicately formed nose; the tremulous lips; 
the capacious forehead; these, we cannot 
doubt, are the very features of the man who 
stands, to this day, unrivaled among Eng- 
lish poets in his special domains of yerse, 
whether we recall the scathing satire of the 
“Dunciad,”’ the epigrammatical wit and 
concentrated good sense of the essays, or the 
graceful fancy of his inimitable mock-he- 
roic. Among numerous other portraits of 
Pope was the well-known profile in oils by 
his friend Charles Jervas, a mediocre paint- 
er whose talents were commemorated by 
the poet in exquisite verses, glowing with 
the warmth of a friendly imagination. 
Jervas’s portrait is probably an accurate 
likeness, tho wanting in character as com- 
pared with Roubiliac’s. It isa bust only, 
the head lifted and garlanded with ivy. 
The pencil sketches of Pope by Jonathan 
Richardson are the work of another not very 
eminent painter, thoa better artist than Jer- 
vas, anda man of considerable repute in 
his time. It was to Richardson that Pope 
addressed the touching letter on his moth 
er’s death; a letter which remains the most 
eloquent testimony to the worth of his own 
much aspersed character. He writes from 
Twickenham, June 10th, 1733: 

** As I know you and I mutually desire to see one 
another, I hoped that this day our wishes would 
have met, and brought youhither; and this for the 
very reason which possibly might hinder your com- 
ing; that my poormother is dead. I thank God her 
deatn was as easy as her life was innocent; and as 
it cost her not a groan, or even a sigh, there is yet 
upon her countenance such an expression of tran- 
quility, nay, almost of pleasure, that itis even amia- 
ble to bexold it. It would afford the finest image 
of a saint expired, that ever painting drew; and it 
would be the greatest obligation which even that 
obliging art could ever bestow on a friend, if you 
could come and sketch it for me. I am sure, if there 
be no very prevalent obstacle, you will leave any 
common businessto do this; and I hope to see you 
this evening as late as you will, or tomorrow morn- 
ing asearly, before this winter-flower is faded. I 
will defer her interment till to-morrow night. I 
know you love me, or I could not have written this 
—I could not (at this time) have written at all.” 

One more portrait of Pope must be men- 
tioned, tho rather a curiosity than a work 
of art. Itis asmall tinted drawing of his 
figure at full length,said to be the only full- 
length portrait ever done from him. The 
figure is seen in profile, the right hand 
is raised as if to emphasize some point in 
conversation. Pope was, in fact, convers- 
ing with Mr. Allen in the gallery at Prior 
Park when the sketch in question was 
made, without his knowledge, by Mr. Hoare. 
The execution is very amateurish, and the 
face not successful as a likeness, but the 
drawing probably conveys some idea of the 
poet’s short and ill-shapen figure. It is 
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now pasted within the lid of a small box, 

made from the wood of a willow planted 

by Pope. 

Two almost life-long frien:is of Pope—the 
Misses Blount—were the subject of a large 
painting, not ill executed, in the style of 
Kneller; the painter unknown, but suppos- 
edto be Jervas. Every one has heard of 
Pope’s attachment to theyounger lady,*‘ the 
fair-hair’d Martha.” She appears on this can- 
yas as afine buxom girl,whoseJuno-like pro- 
portions must have contrasted oddly enough 
with the diminutive stature of her admir- 
er, Another flame of the susceptible poet’s, 
LadyMary Wortley Montagu,was represent- 
ed in numerous paintings, miaiatures and 
engravings, showing a very various selec- 
tion of faces, not one of them, however, as 
handsome as might have been expected of 
a lady who, at the age of eight years, was 
already a toast of the Kit-cat Club. But if 
Sappho’s beauty shone more resplendent 
in her childhood, theiufancy of Belinda, 
if we may judge from a quaint little oil- 
painting of Mrs. Arabella Fermor, gave 
little promise of the future charms of the 
lady to whom we owe the unequaled 
“ Rape of the Lock.” This little painting 
exhibits the full length of a not very at- 
tractive child, of, perhaps, nine or ten years 
standing, with a landscape background. 
Probably, however, the want of charm in 
the portrait is due rather to the painter’s 
incapacity than to any deficiency on the 
part of the sitter. 

Not the least important feature of the 
exhibition was the series of engravings, 
bothin line and mezzotint, chiefly lent by 
the South Kensington Museum. To many 
of these, indeed, a double interest was at- 
attached: as portraits of the most distin- 
guished of Pope’s contemporaries, and as 
examples, frequeutly superb, of mezzotint- 
engravings, by masters of that now almost 
extinct art. Here,in an admirable mezzo- 
tint by J. Smith, after the painting by Sir 
Peter Lely, was the handsome face of one 
of Pope’s earliest friends, the greatest 
comic dramatist of the Restoration—Wil- 
liam Wycherley. Here too, in a later but 
not less admirable mezzotint, by Fisher, 
after Vanloo, shone the good-humored 
countenance of one uf Pope’s special aver- 
sions, Colley Cibber, the hero of the Dun- 

ciad—not ‘‘ by merit raised to that bad emi- 
nence.”? Poor Coiley was no match for 
the great master of satire, but Pope’s at- 
tacks upon him were not less unjust than 
severe. Cibber, tho no poet, was a man of 
unquestionable talent as a dramatist, and 
his ‘‘ Apology ’”’ remains one of the liveliest 
and most entertaining books of its kind. 

He bore the ridicule of his adversary not 
without some awkward attempt at retalia 
tion; but, on the whole, good-naturedly 
enough, the provocation considered. ‘I 
never look upon those lines,’’ he wrote, ‘‘as 
Malice meant to me (for he [Mr. Pope] 
kuows I never provok’d it), but Profit to 
himself.’’ 

Here again might be seen the handsome, 
serene countenance of Addison ; the short, 
full face and dark eyes of honest Dick 
Steele; the grave, careful visage of Mat 
Prior. Other poets too were represeuted— 
Swift and Gay, Parnell and Thomson: poli- 
ticians—Somers, Craggs, Harley, Walpole; 
soldiers—Peterborough and Marlborough, 
by the side of whose portrait appeared, in 
Smith’s fine mezzotint, the beautiful fea- 
tures of his termagant wife. 

Ihave mentioned but a few of the por- 
traits comprised in this notable collection. 
Of Pope himself there were no less than 
twenty-five, including engravings, but 
omitting the pencil sketches by Richard- 
son. One of the curiosities of the exhibi- 
tion was a drawing by Pope’s own hand. 
Itisa portrait of Rubens, executed with 
pen and Bx. and evideatly copied from an 
engraving, andis signed ** Alex. Pope fee.” 
The execution is very careful and minute, 
every line of the curling hair and beard la 
boriously followed. It is, of course, stu- 
dent’s work, but it shows that the poet had 
made some progress in his studies under 
Mi. Jervas. Ina letter to Gay, of August 
24th, 1713, be humorously refers to his 
studies: “I have rivalled St. Luke himself 
in painting; and as it is said, an angel came 
and finished his piece, so, you would swear, 
adevil put the last hand to mine, it is so 
begrimed and smutted. However, I com- 
fort myself with a Christian reflection, that 
Ihave not broken the commaudment; for 
my pictures are nct the likeness of any 
thing in Heaven above, or in earth below, 
or in the water under the earth.” 

The collection of books and autographs 
exhibited, tho of the highest interest, must 
be dismissed with a few words. Most of 
Pope’s own performances, in the first edi- 
tions, were included, as well asa choice as 
Sortment of Grub Street literature, from 
thevirnlent invectives of the sturdy Den 








nis to the edifying comments of the lowest 
anonymous scribbler who ever attempted 
to turn a dishonest penny by slandering the 
great poet in a ‘‘Letter to a Friend.” 
Among the autographs, besides numerous 
letters, may be mentioned the original 
manuscript of Johnson’s Life of Pope, and 
a copy of the Dunciad (ed. 1736) with altera- 
tions and corrections in the author’s hand- 
writing. 

It will be evident, even from this imper 
fect account, that the exhibition was alto- 
gether one of singular interest. Hopes have 
been raised that one of its results may be 
the formation of a permanent collection of 
scarce works, autographs, etc., connected 
with Pope, in the Twickenham Free Li- 
brary. ‘That such hopes may be not in vain 
will be the earnest wish of every student of 
the great poet whose writings, in spite of 
all adverse criticism, will ever be ranked 
amoug the classics of our language. 

RICHMOND, SC RREY, ENGLAND. 





Science. 


PALEOLITHIC MAN IN EASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA. 
BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, 


OF OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMLNARY. 


THE discussions at the recent meeting of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Cleveland, add materi- 
ally to our: knowledge of paleolithic man- 
The presidential address before the Anthro- 
pological Section was given by Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, of Trenton, N. J., whose name is 
now so familiar from his discoveries, at that 
place,of rough stone implements, of the true 
paleolithie type, interstratified in gravel 
ot glacial origin. In addition to Dr. Ab- 
bott’s address and the accompanying dis- 
cussions, important new facts were pre- 
sented in the paper of Mr. H. T. Cresson, 
of Philadelphia, and in that of Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, of Washington. <A pamphlet just 
issued, containingthe Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History at its 
meeting of Deceinber, 21st, 1887, is also of 
the first impoxstance to those who are inter- 
ested in this subject. 

Mr. Abbott’s first discoveries were re- 
ported iu June, 1876. For two years or 
more previously he had been finding imple- 
ments of the paleolithic type upon the sur- 
face and in the débris cf fallen banks, but 
not until that time had he found the imple- 
ments actually in the imbedded gravel. 
Living, however, upon the ground as he did 
so that he could take advantage of every 
fresh excavation and wash-out, he has since 
succeeded in finding a large number of 
similar implements in situ, and hundreds 
of others which were probably imbedded in 
the gravel. ‘These implements are now the 
property of the Peabody Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and their artificial origin is 
vouched for by all the leading archeolo- 
gists of this country and of Europe. The 
glacial origin of the gravel in which they 
were found is also vouched for by all the 
leading glacialists of this country, and this 
is really the most significant thing, since it 
actually connects man with the glacial 
period in America. 

Mr. Wilson has been industriously collect- 
ing specimens of the paleolithic type from 
various portions of America, without ref- 
erence to the question of their relation to 
glacial gravel. Some thousands of these 
he has already collected, or had reported to 
him as gathered, from the surface in nearly 
every one of the states and territories. From 
their position, as lying upon the surface, it 
is of course evident that these are post- 
glacial in their origin, and their relative 
recentness is, in most cases, further shown 
by the unweathered appearance of their 
surface. 

Some time last autumn THE INDEPEND- 
ENT contained a report of the discovery ot 
paleolithic implements (similar to those 
found by Dr. Abbott) by Dr, Metz at Love- 
land and near Madisonville, in the valley 
of the Little Miami River, near Cincinnati. 
A full account of these is given in the Bos- 
ton Society publication referred to. The 
importance of all these previous discover- 
les is now enhanced by the finding of simi 
lar paleoliths by Mr. Cresson in the glacial 
gravel in Indiana, The location isin the 
valley of the east fork of White River, at 
Medora in Jackson County. Here, as at 
Trenton and in the Little Miami River, the 
stream is bordered by a glacial terrace, and 
itisin that terrace, in undisturbed gravel, 
beneath a boulder of considerable size, 
that this latest reported discovery of paleo- 
lithic implements is made. 

A study of the glacial boundary in that 
vicinity adds much interest to the naked 
facts, To those familiar with the recent 





maps of the glaciated area it will be re- 
membered that a large triangular section 
in Southern Indiana, with its base extend- 
ing along the Ohio from Louisville to 
Evansville, and its northern apex in the 
vicinity of Indianapolis, was unglaciated. 
Here, in the midst of these forest-covered 
hills, with its numerous preglacial gorges 
anl temporary glacial lakes, was a most 
suitable place for paleolithic man to main- 
tain an existenge in conditions very similiar 
to those which abound at the present time 
in some portions of Alaska. At any rate, 
here we find some of the unquestionable 
iraplements of this «carly and hardy race, 
who if they did not at an earlier time, as 
some suppose, retreat before the advancing 
ice, did probably follow it in its retreas to 
the coasts of Greenland and Alaska, being 
still represented, perhaps, in their descend- 
ants by the Eskimos of the Arctic regions, 

Mr. Upham’s paper before the Boston 
Society of Natural History pertains to the 
geological relations of the implements 
found by Miss Babbitt at Little Falls in 
Minnesota, and reported to the American 
Association in 1883. The stratum in which 
Miss Babbitt’s implements were found sus- 
tained the same relation to the upper 
Mississippi Valley during the glacial age 
which those in the other places did to the 
valleys of the Delaware, the Little Miami 
and White Rivers; that is, the imbedding 
gravel was laid down during the floods 
which marked the closing centuries of the 
glacial period. But, as any one can see, the 
glacial terraces of the upper Mississippi 
are much more recent than those in New 
Jersey, Southern Ohio and Southern Indi- 
ana, since those in Minnesota could only 
have been formed when tue ice-front had 
retreated some hundreds of miles from its 
farthest extension, while the first named 
occur near the very margin of the glaciated 
area, 

Ove of the most important contributions 
in Mr. Upham’s paper pertains to the mate- 
rial out of whieh the implements are 
formed. Ordinarily the material of the 
paleoliths is native to the region where 
they are found. In New Jersey it is aggil- 
lite, found near the trap-dikes of the state, 
not faraway. Two of the specimens in the 
valley of the Little Miami were made from 
pebbles partially worn into shape by water. 
The only flint implements so far found in 
glacial deposits in this country are one at 
Trenton and one at Madisonville, O.,w hich 
very much resemble each other in all re- 
spects. But at Little Falls, Minn., the 
implements are all made from a beautiful 
white quartzite, and Mr. Upham’s contri- 
bution to this part of the subject eonsists 
in calling our attention to the fact that in 
proceeding up the valley of the Mississippi 
the first quartzite suitable for the manu- 
facture of stone implements occurs, and 
that in large quautities, not far from Little 
Falls. 


OBERLIN, O. 
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Diblicat Research. 
THE POOL OF THE SERPENTS. 


BY PROF, J. A. PAINE, PH.D. 


EVERY one who is at all interested in the 
history of the city, dear alike to Jews, Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, is familiar with 
the narrative of Josephus rehearsing the 
fall of Jerusalem before the Roman army. 
On approaching the object of his at 
tack Titus halted the army at the turn- 
ing of the water-shed—‘‘the place from 
which the city first became visible, and the 
stately pile of the sanctuary shone forth, a 
flat adjoining the northern quarter of the 
town appropriately called Scopus, or tbe 
Prospect.”’ His next step was one of prep- 
aration for the first camp immediately be- 
fore the town, described by the historian of 
the Jews in B. J. V., iii, 2: 

“Titus, intending to break up from Scopas 
and encamp nearer tothe city . . employed 
the main body of bis army in leveling the inter- 
vening ground as far as the walls. All the 
fences aid hedges, with which the inhabitants 
had inclosed their gardens and orchards, being 
accordingly swept away, and the fruit trees in 
the whole of the intermediate distance felled, 
the hollows and chasms of the place were filled 
up, and the rocky eminences removed with iron 
implements; and thus the whole space from 
Scopas to the Monument of Herod, adjacent to 
what is called ‘ the Serpents’ Pool,’ was reduced 
to a ievel.”’ 

After the breach had been made in the 
outer one of the three walis of the city, va- 
riously called the Third Wall, or the Wall 
of Agrippa, we are told by the same histo- 
rian in B. J., V., vii, 3: 

“Titus now transferred his camp to a place 
within the wall, styled the Camp of the Assyr- 
jans, occupying the entire interval as far as 





the Kedron, but keeping at such a distance 
from the second rampart as to be out of range 
of the missiles and immediately commenced 
the attack.” 

However, even after he had become mas- 
ter of the Second Wall; and thrown down 
the whole northern division of it, he found 
it necessary to resort to another measure 
for reducing the Jews to terms, who still 
held the Temple and the Upper Town de- 
fended by the First Wall. This was to 
throw a wall of circumvallation round the 
whole city, the beginning and ending of 
which, at the point of departure on the 
north side of the town, is stated as follows: 

“Commencing at the Camp of the Assyrians, 
where his own tent was pitched, he drew the 
wall to the Lower Cenopolis, and thence 
through the Kedron to the Mount of Olives. . . . 
Having passed the House of Erebinths on the 
north, he inclosed Herod’s Monument; and, on 
the east, once more united it to his own camp at 
the point whence it commenced.”—B. J., V 
xii, 2. 

Accordingly, the second camp of Titus, 
or the locality of the Camp of the Assyrians, 
forever remembered by the Jews as the 
ground where the host of Sennacherib was 
lodged when overtaken and overcome by 
the Angel of Death, was substantially 
Bezetha, or the northeastern quarter of the 
city as surrounded by the Wall of Agrippa 
and asit remains inclosed to the present 
day. The Monument of Herod, therefore, 
and the Pool of the Serpents, must have 
been met with immediately to the right of 
this position; and here, just outside of the 
present city-wall, about three hundred feet 
east of the Damascus Gate, a large rock- 
hewn reservoir is actually found which 
must be the Serpents’ Pool, while the 
neighboring hight above the Grotto of 
Jeremiah affords a commanding site for the 
Monument or Monuments of Herod, what- 
soever they may have been. 

But why does Josephus call the reservoir 
he has in mind the Pool of the Serpents ? 
In the light of what was referred to one 
week ago, in this column under the head of 
“The Fountain of the Dragon,” it is im. 
possible not to recognize as the reason for 
this name an intermitting flow 6f water at- 
tributed to the influence or action of a ser- 
pent. The Church father, Jerome, was wit- 
ness to the ebullition of the waters of Siloe 
—‘qui non jugibus aquis, sed in certis horis 
diebusque ebulliat; et per terrarum concava 
et antra saxidurissimi cum magno sonitu- 
veniat”;Thrupp places Nehemiah’s Foun- 
tain of the Dragon at the Lower Pool of Si- 
loam; and, aswe have seen, Christian pilgrims 
of the sixteenth century, together with the 
villagers of Selw4n at the present day, place 
it at the Fountain of the Virgin, on account 
of the interruption in the water-supply. The 
same phenomeuen is said to occur in the se- 
cret spring on the west of the Haram-area, 
reached by the Hammam esh-Shefa; and 
the natives of Selw4n, at least, assert a 
connection between this well and the 
stream at the Fountain of the Virgin. 
Then, from this point near the Temple, 
whence came such a variable supply ? Dr. 
Williams found the water of the reservoir 
within the precincts of the Church of Flag- 
ellation, fed from the living rock, to be in 
quality the same. ‘I tasted the water—it 
was the water of Siloam.”” From the Gos- 
pel of John we are positive a similar inter- 
mission occurred at the Pool of Bethesda, 
now happily recovered a short way north- 
west of the Church of Saint Anne; and 
from one of the Crusading historians we 
learn that they were very clear about its 
waters having a “‘ bittertaste.” From the 
Pool of Bethesda, quite possibly in the near 
future, its course may be traced back to 
the Serpents’ Pool outside the northern 
wall, beneath the Grotto hill; at any 
rate, Herr W. Krafft is already on record 
as a witness to the characteristic 
flavor of its contents, identical with that of 
the Fountain of the Virgin—“ prufte ich 
éfter das Wasser, das ganz wie das Was- 
ser der Quelle der Jung frau und Siloah 
schmeckt.” And, for its fountain-head, 
ultimately this unmistakable fluid may be 
found tolead up to the great reservoir in 
the field, near the Tombs of the Kings, 
now filled up indeed with earth, but per- 
haps by the soldiers of Titus in preparing 
for his first camp before the city. 

From the nature of the case only one, wa- 
ter-course not two or more, flowing through 
Jerusalem, could be so remarkably gifted 
with peculiar properties—a singular flavor 
and an intermittent flowing. If the Foun- 
tain of the Dragon lay at its lower end, in 
the Pool of Siloam, and was so called on 
account of its ebullition at irregular inter- 
vals, the Pool of the Serpents may have 
marked its upper end and may have been 
so called on account of the same phenome- 
non there, supposed to be caused by a simi- 
lar occult agent, 
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Sanitry, 


YELLOW FEVER AND OTHER COM- 
MUNICABLE DISEASES. 


THE occurrence of an epidemic of yellow 
fever in Florida and its return frdm time to 
time, in various other points in the Southern 
States, may well lead us to consider how 
far it is communicable and what are the 
chances of its occurrence farther North. 

While it is undoubtedly a disease of hot 
climates it isto be remembered that when it 
prevailed in Philadelphia it assumed all the 
proportions of an epidemic scourge, and 
that in New York there were a large num- 
ber of cases and many deaths. Itis also to 
be remembered that twenty-seven cases oc- 
curred in the port of Swansea, Scotland, by 
reason of the unlading of a vessel arrived 
from the West Indies. If onceit gets a foot- 
hold in any Northern city it is not more 
likely to be checked than in a Southern 
city except by the occurrence of frost. The 
first great question of contention is whether 
it ever occurs spontaneously, or whether it 
is always brought from the West Indies or 
some other warm climate in which it was, 
or has become, indigenous. Upon this sub- 
ject there is still a division of opinion among 
authorities, while in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred it is undoubtedly produced by 
a ship arrival; yet there are cases in which 
the severe bilious fevers of malarial dis- 
tricts in hot climatesseem to take a similar 
form. Soit is not very surprising that in 
the first cases the diagnosis is not very 
clear. 

The fever called dengue, or breakbone 
fever, has some very marked similarities. 
There arethose that claim that originally 
it was a bilge fever, occurring on slave-ships 
from the coasts of Africa. The bilious fever 
of Africa became modified by the terrible 
animal accumulations of long voyages, and 
hence a pest was born more deadly than the 
ordinary African fever or the typhus or 
ship fever. Be this as it may, it is now cer- 
tain that its chief source is through arrival 
at Southern ports, and that when once hav- 
ing arrived it is to be fought by the most 
scrupulous isolation and the exactest disin- 
fection. Itis more conveyed by localities 
and things than by individuals. It is not 
uncommon for a person to have it on arriv- 
ing North, without its being communicated 
to others, if trunks, clothing, etc., are care- 
fully guarded. Thus, as in the case at Clos- 
ter, Bergen County, N. J., during the epi- 
demic at Memphis, Tenn., none of the fami- 
ly contracted the disease. But where the 
disease occurs frequently there can be no 
doubt the ships and the ground become in- 
tensely infected. It will apparentiy travel 
along the ground, making about so many 
yards of distance each day It clings close 
to the surface unless wafted by draughts or 
wind. Physicians, acquainted with the 
locality, can almost calculate what 
will be its spread from dayto day. In 
the case of one of the last epidemics in 
New Orleans, Dr. White,the health officer, 
caused a certain infected district to be sur- 
rounded by asmall stream of water from 
the Mississippi River and the disease, or 
contagion, did not crossthe stream. It is 
wonderful how quickly it will disappear 

from the inhabitants of a locality when 
they are quickly removed to an encamp- 
mentin the country, It is for this reason 
that depopulation, if conducted with the 
precision of military discipline, checks 
and well-nigh conquers the disease. When 
cases are occurring to the amount of a hun- 
dred to a thousand of the population and 
new cases occurring each day in that pro- 
portion, an organized transfer to camp of 
all that are well, and instant removal of 
any taken sick in the camp will at once re- 
duce the cases to five. If not able to move 
the house or the ground or most radically 
disinfect the locality the only resort is to 
move the people. It thus is evident that 
isolation and disinfection are real remedies. 
Attack must be made upon each suspected 
vessel and these must not come to port until 
therehas been the most thorough dealing 
with the vessel itself and with all lading 
and baggage. Very great improvement has 
been made in this direction of late years. 
Dr. R. B.S. Hargis, of Pensacola, was 
among the first to enforce and carry out 
this method. Boston, and, to some degree, 
New York, have profited by the experience, 
as have also some of the Canadian ports. 
Best of all New Orleans, under the direction 
and energetic action of its present health 
officer, Dr. Holt, has perfected and applied 
the most thorough methods. With invent- 
ive skill he hasrendered more thorough the 
modes of introducing steam, sulphurous 
acid gas and corrosive sublimate solution, 
#o that instead of what is usually adopted, 
und what Sir John Simon calls *‘ dabs” at 





disinfection, we have the actuality. An in- 
fected house, an infected ground, needs to 
be dealt with in precisely the same way. 
All failure in dealing with yellow fever as 
with cholera, typhus, etc., arises from the 
fact that we begin to perfect our methods 
only after the disease has begun to spread. 
The fire system, by reason of experience, 
and urged by the interests of fire insurance 
companies, is ready withits hand grenades, 
its buekets of water, its harnessed horses, 
its fire engines, when the first smoke or 
flame is seen, and so of the thousands of 
fires that occur, comparatively few reach 
the next building. If our sanitary systems 
were as perfect such a thing as an epidemic 
would be the opprobrium of any city. Un- 
fortunately Congress only votes money, and 
the people only bestir themselves when the 
scourge has gained headway. It behooves 
all our cities to take warning from Jackson- 
ville and other similar outbreaks, to take 
warning and to keep their sanitary systems 
so fully equipped as to be fully ready to 
deal with the first spark or particle of con- 
tagion. It is more important to put outa 
contagion than it is to put out a fire. 


Che Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 23d. 


DEATH AND BURIAL OF MOSES.— 
DEUT. XXXIV, 1-12. 








NotTEs.—‘* Plains of Moab.’’—Where the 
Israelites’ camp was. The plains were be- 
tween the mountains of Moab and the Jor- 
dan. **Mount Nebo.”’—This was the 
chief elevation of the Abarim bluffs in the 
mountains of Moab, of which Pisgah was 
the; outlying spur. “And the Lord 
shewed him.’’—The difficulty of seeing this 
marvelous vision has been greatly exagger- 
ated. That Eastern atmosphere is capable 
of a transparency that is marvelous; so 
there is no need of thinking a miracle nec- 
essary.——‘“‘ Gilead unto Dan,” ete.— 
There is no need of descibing their inherited 
territory here. Let every Bible student 
who is unacquainted with this region search 
it out and find it on the map for himself. 
“In the valley in the land of Moab 
over against Beth-peor.’’—In some ravine 
on Mt. Nebo opposite a town named from a 
Moabite idol, Beth-peor—House of Peor. 
-——‘' Noman knoweth of his sepulchre.” 
—Perhaps because God changed the earthly 
into the glorified body. Elijah and Christ 
were preceded by Moses; yet all three met 
in the Mount of Transfiguration. 
“ Thirty days.’’—The time of mourning for 
a person of high rank. 

Instruction.—The VISION OF MOSEs occu- 
pies the first four verses of the lesson. That 
his sight was quickened cannot be doubted. 
How ? Was it not through acharacter thor- 
oughly in harmony with the plans of his 
Leader? What God pointed out he could 
see, because he had trained his eye to look 
where God directed. So visions of a higher 
spiritual life, as an ideal far beyond our- 
selves in its perfection, are granted in in- 
creasing clearness and breadth to those who 
in humility accept a less extended outlook 
first. 

But such visions depend not so much on 
past experiences as on present faith. It is 
well that we do some dreaming of a state of 
perfect holiness. We believe that no such 
longings are beyond the possibility of ulti- 
mate accomplishment. 

Such high ideals present a living motive 
for holy life on earth. They stimulate us 
in hours of discouragement. They are an 
excellect means of determining, in the 
scales of life, how far we are lacking in all 
that goes to make the perfect man. 

God fulfills his promises. That is our 
sheet anchor in life, our hope in life and 
death. Tet us look toward the fulfillment 
of all those spiritual promises, but let us 
remember that we must make good the 
conditions or lose the reward. 

The next four verses treat of the DEATH 
OF MosEs. It seems rathera token of the 
Lord’s affection than a means of punish- 
ment. The Lord kissed him and he died. 

‘Visited by the hand of God” seemsa great 
affliction. It is when the life has been mis- 
spent and away from God. But sweet be- 
yond measure it must be for those whose 
life has been Godward and manward—a life 
like Moses’, for others and for God. 

And sv God buried him. Enough honor 
one would think. Can we not share the 
hope also and be buried in the arms of 
Jesus ? 

The ninth verse tells of the NEw LEADER. 
Moses’ successor inherited not only his posi- 
tion but his spiritual qualities. Itis hard 
to believe nowadays the peculiar transter- 
euce of such gifts. A man must win for 
himself all these we think; yet who can 




















tell? Some such magnetic current must 
exist between Christ and ourselves. Other- 
wise how much viler we would be. 

The last three verses are MOSES’ EPITAPH. 
None was ever more simple or sublime—all 
this because true. Moses was a complete 
man—none more so until Christ came. He 
was the type of Christ. He knew God face 
to face. He organized anew religious move- 
ment. He had power over men. He was 
an undefeated general. He was a scrupu- 
lous and inspired writer. He was a man of 
humility, of consecration, and of prayer. 

The Old Testament has its créme de la 
eréme. It is the life of Moses. Michael 
Angelo conceived of its mighty power. Let 
each teacher and scholar get into its sym- 
metry and beauty. 

“The path of the just is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 








Personalities. 


EUGENE SULLIVAN, the famous Boston 
diver, recently told an acquaintance of a 
sad errand he performed after the wreck of 
a Sound steamer. He borrowed one of the 
electric drop lamps from the cabin and 
hungitup on the rudder. It shone just as 
brightly down under twenty feet of water 
as it did in the gilded saloon of the steamer, 
Fish came up in swarms, like moths around 
a candle, and smelled of the glass bulb 
that contained the incandescent, and had a 
midnight picnic with the diver. Mr. Sulli- 
van said : 

“TIT went down for the body of a lovely young 
woman that had been drowned in ‘ changing 
seats.’ I walked around on the bottom of the 
lake for two days before I found her. Then 
suddenly I saw her right before me, with her 
body on a rock, and her great blue eyes wide 
open staring straight at me, just as natural as 
life. She was the prettiest girl I ever saw. I 
tell you I hated to take her up to the folks 
waiting upin the boat above; butI had to, so I 
grasped heraround the waist, and signaled to 
come up. Well, itwas awful. Her father and 
mother and her Joverand her friends took on, 
and cailed her pet names, and tried to bring 
her back to life, and I didn’t stay there long to 
watch them. I couldn't.” 


....It is asserted, in confirmation of the 
old truth that it 1s safe to make a foe of 
nobody, that Queen Natalie of Servia has 
good grounds for attributing much of her 
husband’s conduct tu the influence of her 
bitter enemy, theCountde Bray-Steinburg, 
who for ten years past has held the post of 
imperial German Minister to the Court of 
Belgrade. A Bavarian by birth, the Count 
caused himself to be naturalized a Prussian 
and was rewarded by Prince Bismarck with 
the post of Secretary of the Prussian Le- 
gation at Constantinople. It was while 
therethat the Count and his wife became 
the heroes of an adventure which to this 
day provokes laughter and ridicule when- 
ever their names are mentioned in any of 
the Chancelleries of the European capitals, 
and which Queen Natalie has often ridi- 
culed. Hence the Count’s hatred of her. 


...» When Isaac Hopper, the distinguished 
old Quaker, met a boy with a dirty face or 
with dirty hands, he would stop him and 
inquire, ‘‘ Has thee ever studied chemistry ?”’ 
The boy, with a wondrous stare, would 
answer, ‘‘No.”’ ‘“ Well, I will teach thee how 
te perform a curious chemical experiment,” 
the eld gentleman would answer. ‘“‘Go home, 
take a piece of soap, put it in water, and rub 
it briskly on thy hands and face. Thou hast 
no idea what a beautiful froth it will make, 
and how much whiter thy skin will be. 
That’s a chemical experiment; I advise thee 
to try it.” 


....A Chicago paper observes of Mrs. 
Cleveland: ‘‘Standing in the gaze of the 
world, where every word of hers is chroni 
cled, every gesture reported and every article 
of dress itemized, she has made no mistake, 
incurred no censure, provoked no criticism. 
Not only that, but so wise is her life and so 


pam her conduct, that eager, hostile eyes 
ave been ableto discover no word or act 
on which to hang the envious tittle-tattle of 
brainless society.”’ 


....Mr. Gladstone’s first oratorical quali- 
fication is his fine voice. It is said thata 
foreigner who heard him one night, declared 
that, until then, he had never regarded 


the English as a musical language; but now 
heis convinced that 1t is one of the most 
melodious of living tongues. Somebody 
once said that Mr. Gladstone was the only 
man in the House who could talk in italics. 


....Miss Rapp, the present head of the 
Harmony or Economy Society, located on the 
Ohio River, near Allegheny City, is over 90 
years old, andinanexcellent stateof pres- 
ervation. The community was founded by 
George Rapp in1804. There are said to be 


Pebbles. 


“WHo is the man ‘you bowed to» 
‘My preserver.” ‘‘Save your life?” “No, 
he makes my jams.’’—-Time. 


....‘‘Isn’t the baby a wee little thing for 
seven months ?”’ ‘“‘Oh, not so very. He’s 
small naturally. They feed him on cop- 
densed milk.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


..-.** 1 suffer dreadfully from ennui, doc- 
tor,’? said Mr. Bohre. ‘Do you still retain 
your old habit of talking tu yourself, sir »” 
queried the physician, innocently.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


.... Friend: “Were you ever in Switzer- 
land, Lieutenant ?” Pompous Lieutenant: 
“*T never have been there. If the people of 
Switzerland really want to see me, let them 
come to Berlin.’”’—From the German. 


....A book-keeper who climed the Ven- 
déme Column in Paris recently declines to 
try it again until an elevator is put in. He 
says it was the hardest column to foot up 
he ever came across.—Hurper’s Bazar. 


....AT CONEY ISLAND.— He: ‘‘ Do you see 
that cloud in the horizon?’’ She; “I don’t 
know which ove you mean.” ‘I mean that 
one that looks like a dog.”’ ‘Oh, yes, I see it 
now. It’s a regular sky terrier.”’—Texas 
Siftings. 


...-Good Old Soul: “So you seed Jay 
Gould while you was away. The paperssay 
he is agein’ fast.’”” Mr. Smarty: ‘ He looks 
ten years older than he did in 1878.”” Good 
Old Soul: ** Dearie me! You don’t say so!” 
—The Cartoon. 


.... First Parson (cheerily): ‘* Yes, I’m off 
for the mountains; my hay-fever date is 
next week. When does your attack begin ?” 
Second Parson (sadly): *‘ I sha’n’t have the 
hay-fever this year—congregation is too 
poor.”’—The Cartoon. 


...."'Is there going to be any musicat the 
church festival to night ?”’ asked Snooks of 
the pastor. ‘‘f do not know,” responded 
that dignitary, who had been many times 
snubbed by the leader—‘‘I do not know; 
but the choir will sing !’—Musical Herald. 


...‘* Yes, boys,” said old Bellows, proudly 
beating his breast, ‘‘I’ve been a soldier in 
my time, and, if I do say it myself, like the 
war-horse of Scripture, I could ever scent 
the battle from afar.’’ ‘‘Is’pose,’’ ventured 
young Paperwate, *‘thaton very many oc- 
easions that saved your life.”’—Life. 


....Old Lady (to boy) at Fourteenth 
Street: “ Little boy, kin you tell me the 
quickest way to git to City Hall?’ Litile 
Boy: “‘ Yes’m; take de Third Avenue Ele- 
wated.”” Old Ludy: “I don’t want the Ele- 
vated; I can’t climb the stairs.” Little Boy 
(thoughtfully): ‘‘ Well, dey ain’t no other 
quickest way.”’—Epoch. 


cance Magistrate: ‘‘ Are you guilty or not 
guilty, Uncle Rastus?’”’ Uncle Rastus: “1 
spees’ I won’t declar’ myself, yo’ honah. 
Yo’ see, Sah, if I should say I was guilty, 
an’ de gemmen ob de jury fin’ me not guilty, 
den dey could sen’ me up fo’ pleurisy, or 
some sech crime in law. SolI prefers to re- 
main quiet, but non-committal.’”’—Epoch., 


...Mrs. Marridwell (of Boston, to Uncle 
Ephraim from Maine): ‘‘ Now I want to 
show you'my pottery collection, Uncle Eph- 
raim.’”’ ‘‘ Well, well, you have everything 
to dew with, Emmeline, I must say.” 
“Right in the parlor—here it is—seventy 
large and handsome pieces.”” ‘* Good gra- 
cious, Emmeline! so all them’s your’n?” 


‘All mine.’”’ ‘‘ Whew! you Boston Folks 
dew like beans, don’t you?’”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


. .Two teachers of languages were dis- 
cussing matters and things relative to their 
profession. ‘‘ Do your pupils pay up regu- 
larly on the first of each month ?” asked 
oneof them. ‘‘No, they do not,’’ was tke 
reply. ‘I often have to wait for weeks and 
weeks before I get my pay, and sometimes 
1 don’t get it at all. You can’t well dun the 
parents for the money.” ‘‘Why don’t you 
doasldo? Lalways get my money regu- 
larly.” ‘‘How do you manage it?” ‘“‘Itis 
very simple. For instance, I am teaching 4 
boy French, and on the first day of the 
month his folksdon’t pay the money for the 
lesson. In that event I give the boy the 
following sentence to translate and write 
out at home: ‘I have no money. The mouth 
isup. Hast thou got any money? Have 
not thy parents got money ? I need money 
very much. Why hast thou not brought 
the money this morning? Did thy father 
not give thee any money? Has he no 
money in the pocket-book of his uncle’s 
great aunt?’ That fetches them. Next 
morning you bet that boy brings the 





surviving forty of the original members of 
the society. 






money.’ —Texas Siftings. 
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School and College. 


AN ecclesiastical report, lately made, as 
to the character of the religious instruction 
given in the English public schools elicits 
the most contradictory opinions. Thus, the 
Rev. J. Gilmore, chairman of the Sheffield 
School Board, says that the present system 
has a tendency to lower the importance of 
religion and morality in the estimation of 
the children, because, in many cases, relig- 
ion and morality are entirely neglected. 
But he goes on to describe the system of re- 
ligious instruction adopted in Sheffield, and 
adds that the parents of the children in 
Sheffield value the religious instruction 
given in the board schools very highly. The 
Rev: Dr. Astoh, member of the Bradford 
School Board, thinks there is a tendency in 
the present system to lower the importance 
of religion and morality in the estimation 
of managers, teachers and scholars. The 
late Rev. R. B. Burges, a member of the 
Birmingham School Board, considers that 
in the board schools the whole religious and 
moral teaching is worthless. There is no 
foundation for morals or religion. But Mr. 
A. C. Rogers, an assistant master of a Lon- 
don board school, says the religious teach- 
ing and the moral training in board schools 
is not inferior to that in the voluntary 
schools, Mr. Adams, head master of an- 
other board school, thinks that the moral 
toné has distinctly improved. A rector in 
Mancéhester, in Whose parish a board school 
has béen established a year and a half, says 
that nowhere could the influence of the relig- 
ious and moral teaching upon the character 
of children be so readily tested asin a parish 
like his, because the school is the only civ- 
ilizing intluence. Their parents are very 
poor, and generally very ignorant. There 
are no well-to-do residents to set good ex- 
amples, and children are often left to follow 
their own sweet will. so that any change in 
their habits must be due in a great measure 
tothe influence of the school. Since the 
openiiig of our schools in 1885, he has 
noticed a remarkable change; children pre- 
viously dirtyand disobedient are now as a 
rule, clean, obedient and respectful. The 
parish Sunday-school is far more orderly 
and does its work with a great deal less 
friction than formerly. The changeis most 
remarkable, and he has no doubt extends in 
other moral directions. Mr. Stewart, her 
Majesty’s inspector, thinks that the schools 
are to some extent lower in moral tone than 
they were before 1870. Mr. Sharpe, her 
Majesty’s inspector, on the other hand, 
thinks the moral tone as good as under the 
old system. Canon Warburton has attended 
lessons given during the hours set apart for 
religious instruction in board schools, and 
is much struck by their usefulness. Sir 
Lovelace Stamer, rector of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and chairman of the School Board | 
states that the examination in religious in- 
struction in the board schools of Stoke 
works very satisfactorily. Mr. Palgrave, 
chairman of the Great Yarmouth School 
Board, considers that in the board schools 
of Yarmouth the religious instruction is 
carried on as reverentially and as efficiently 
as in the voluntary schools with which he is 
acquainted. The general conclusion is fa- 
vorable. 


spondenz, the number of theological stu- 
ents in Germany has increased threefold 
during the past twelve years. There were 
studying with the seventeen Protestant 
faculties of Germany during the summer 
semester of 1876, 1,595students. During the 
succeeding summer semesters the numbers 
were 1,618, 1,738, 1,945, 2,315, 2,646, 3,097, 
3,551, 4,082, 4,455, 4,682, 4,837, 4,657, re- 
spectively. According to the Christliche 
Welt, 3,000 students would be sufficient 
under normal conditions to meet the de- 
mand, but since there are still many vacan- 
cies to be filled there cannot be said to be 
any excess of students. During the winter 
semester of 1876 and ’77, 42.5 per cent. of all 
Protestant theological students in Ger- 
many were t> be found at the Prussian uni- 
versities. During the winter semester of 
1887 and 88, the percentage was 59.4. While 
the attendance at Strassburg, Jena, Heidel- 
burg, Giessen and Rostock bas remained 
about the same, the attractiveness of Leip- 
sic, Erlangen, and Tiibingen has somewhat 
diminished. Among the Prussian uni- 
Versities those of Berlin, Greifswald, Mar- 
burg and Konigsburg have greatly pros- 
pered, those of Breslau and Halle less so. 
Bonn, Géttingen and Kiel have continued 
about the same. 


....Dartmouth College has received $20,- 
000 more from Mr. Winkley,of Philadelphia. 


- ..Amherst College expects a hundred 


e freshmen this year. 





Vews of the Week. 


MR. CLEVELANDS LETTER OF 
ACCEPTANCE. 


ON Monday Mr. Cleveland’s letter, ac- 
cepting the Presidential renomination of 
the Democratic Party, was published in 
our newspapers. The following is the sub- 
stance of the letter: 


“It is of the highest importance that those who 
administer our Government should jealously protect 
and maintain the rights of American citizens at 
home and abroad, and should strive to achieve for 
our country her proper place among the nations of 
the earth; but there is no peopie whose home inter- 
ests are so great, and whose numerous objects of 
domestic concern deserve so much watchfulness 
and care. Among these are the regulation of a 
sound financial system suited to our needs, thus se- 
curing an efficient agency of national wealth and 
general prosperity ; the construction and equipment 
of méans of defense, to insure our national safety 
and maintain the honor beneath which such na- 
tional safety reposes; the protection of our national 
domain, still stretching beyond the needs of a 
century’s expansion, and its preservation for the 
settler and the pioneer of our marvelous growth; 
a sensible and sincere recognition of the value 
of American labor, leading to the scrupulous 
care and just appreciation of the interests of our 
workingmen; the limitation and checking of such 
monopolistic tendencies and schemes as inter- 
fere with the advantages and benefits which the 
people may rightly claim; a generous regard and 
care for our surviving soldiers and sailors, and for 
the widows and orphans of such as have died, to 
the end that while the appreciation of their services 
and sacrifices isquickened the application of their 
pension fund to improper cases may be prevented; 
protection against a servile immigration, which in- 
juriously competes with our laboring men in the 
field of toil, and adds to our population an element 
ignorant of our institutions and laws, impossible of 
assimilation with our people and dangerous to our 
peace and welfare; a strict and stedfast adherence 
to the principles of Civil Service Reform and a 
thorough execution of the laws passed for their 
enforcement, thus permitting to our people the 
advantages of business methods in the operation of 
their Government; the guarantee to our colored 
citizens of all their rights of citizenship, and their 
ust recognition and encouragement in all things 
pertaining to that relation; a firm, patient and hu- 
mane Indian policy, so that in peaceful relations 
with the Government the civilization of the Indian 
may be promoted, with resulting quiet and safety to 
the settlers on our frontiers, and the curtailment of 
puplic expense by the introduction of economical 
methods’ in every department of the Govern- 
ment.”. .. 

**Our scale of Federal taxation and its conse- 
quences largely engross at this time the attention of 
our citizens, and the people are soberly considering 
the necessity of measures of relief. Our Govern- 
ment is the creation of the people, established to 
carry out their designs and accomplish their good. 
It was founded on justice, and was made for a free, 
intelligent and virtuous people. It is only usefu) 
when within their control, and only serves them 
well when regulated and guided by their constant 
touch. It is a free Government, because it guar. 
antees to every American citizen the unrestricted 
personal use and enjoyment of ail the reward of his 
toil and of all his income except what may be his 
fair contribution to necessary public expense- 
Therefore it is not only the right but the duty of a 
free people, in the enforcement of this guarantee, to 
insist that such expenses should be strictly limited to 
the actual public needs, It seems perfectly clear that 
when the Government, this instrumentality created 
and maintained by the people to do their bidding, 
turns upon them, and, through an utter perversion of 
its powers, extorts-from their labor and capital trib- 
ute largely in excess of public necessities, the crea- 
ture has rebelled against the creator and the mas- 
ters are robbed by their servants. 

“The cost of the Government must continue to be 
met by tariff duties collected at our Custom Houses 
upon imported goods, and by internal revenue taxes 
assessed upon spirituous and malt liquors, tobacco 
and oleomargarine. I suppose it is needless to ex- 
plain that all these duties and assessments are added 
to the price of the articles upon which they are lev- 
ied, and thus become a tax upon all those who buy 
these articles for use and consumption. I suppose, 
too, it is well understood that the effect of this tariff 
taxation is not limited to the consumers of imported 
articles, but that the duties imposed upon such arti- 
cles permit a corresponding increase in price to be 
laid upon domestic productions of the same kind, 
which increase, paid by all our people as consumers 
of home productions, and entering every American 
home, constitutes a form of taxation as certain and 
as inevitable as tho the amount was annually paid 
into the hand of the tax-gatherer. These results are 
inseparable from the plan we have adopted for the 
collection of our revenue by tariff duties. They are 
not mentioned to discredit the system, but by way of 
preface to the statement that every million of dollars 
collected at our Custom Houses fer duties upon im- 
ported articles and paid into the public Treasury rep- 
resent many millions more, which, tho never reach- 
ing the National Treasury, are paid by our citizens 
as the increased cost of our domestic productions 
resulting from our tariff laws. 

**In these circumstances, and in view of this 
necessary effect of the operation cf our plan for 
raising revenue, the absolute duty of limitiog the 
rate of tariff charges to the necessities of a frugal 
and economical administration of the Government 
seems to beperfectly plain. The continuance, upon 
a pretext of meeting public expenditures, of sucha 
scale of tariff taxation as draws from the substance 
of the people a sum largely in excess of public 
needs is surely something which, under a Gevern- 
ment based upon justice, and which finds its 
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strength and usefulness in the faith and trust of the 
people, ought not ty be tolerated. While the 
heaviest burdens incident to the necessities of the 
Government are uncomplainingly borne, light bur- 
dens become grievous and intolerable when not 
justified by such necessities. Unnecessary taxa- 
tion is unjust taxation. 

** And yet this is our condition. We are annually 
collecting at our Custom Houses and by means of 
our internal revenue taxation many millionsin ex- 
cess of all legitimate public needs, As a conse- 
quence there now remains in the National Treasury 
a surplus of more than $130,000,000, No better evi- 
dence could be furnished that the people are exor- 
bitantly taxed. The extent of the superfluous bur- 
den indicated by this surplus will be better appre- 
ciated when it is suggested that such surplus alone 
represents taxation aggregating more than $108,000 
in a county containing 5(,000 inhabitants.” . . . 

“The surplus revenue now remaining in the 
Treasury not only furnishes conclusive proof of un- 
just taxation, but its existence constitutes a separate 
and independent menace to the prosperity of the 
people. This vast accumulation of idle funds repre- 
sents that much money drawn from the circulating 
medium of the country which is needed in the chan- 
nels of trade and business. It isa great mistake to 
suppose that the consequences which follow the con- 
tinual withdrawal and hoarding by the Government 
of the currency of the people are not of immediate 
importance to the mass of our citizens, and only con- 
cern those engaged in large financial transctions. In 
the restless enterprise and activity which free and 
ready money among the people produces is found 
that opportunity for labor and employment and that 
impetus to business and production which bring in 
their train prosperity to our citizens in every sta- 
tion and vocation. New ventures, new investments 
in business and manufacture, the construction of 
new and important works, and the enlargement of 
enterprises already established, depend largely upon 
obtaining money upon easy terms with fair secur- 
ity ; and all these things are stimulated by an abun- 
dant volume of circulating medium. Even the har- 
vested grain of the farmer remains without a mar- 
ket unless money is forthcoming for its movement 
and transportation to the seaboard, 

“The first result of a scarcity of money among 
the people is the exaction of severe terms for its 
use. Increasing distrust and timidity are followec& 
by a refusal to loan or advance on any terms. In- 
vestors refuse al] risks and <lecline all securities, 
and ion a general fright the money still in the hands 
of the people is persistently hoarded. It is quite 
apparent that when this perfectly natural, if not 
inevitable stage is reached depre:sion in all busi- 
ness and enterprise will as a necessary consequence 
lessen the opportunity for work and employment, 
and reduce salaries and the wages of labor. In- 
stead, then, of being exempt from the influence 
and effect of an immense surplus lying idle in the 
National Treasury, our wage earners and others 
who rely upon their labor for support are most of 
all directly concerned in the situation. Others see- 
ing the approach of danger may provide against it; 
but it will find those depending upon their daily 
toil for bread unprepared, helpless, and defenseless. 
Such a state of affairs does not present a case of 
idleness resulting from disputes between the labor- 
ing man and his employer, but it produces an ab- 
solute and enforced stoppage of employment and 
wages. 

‘In reviewing the bad effects of this accumulated 
surplus and the scale of tariff rates by which itis 
produced, we must not overlook the tendency 
toward gross and scandalous public extravagance 
which a congested Treasury induces, nor the fact 
that we are maintaining, without excuse, in atime 
of profound peace, substantially the rate of tariff 
duties imposed in time of war, when the necessities 
of the Government justified the imposition of the 
weightiest burdens upon the people. Divers plans 
have been suggested for the return of this accumu- 
lated surplus to the people and the channelsof 
trade. Some of these devices are at variance with 
all rules of good finance; some are delusive, some 
are absurd, and some betray by their reckless ex- 
travagance the demoralizing influence of a great 
surplus of public money upon the judgments of in- 
dividuals. While such efforts should be made as 
are consistent with public duty and sanctioned by 
sound judgment, to avoid danger by the useful dis- 
position of the surplus now remaining in the Treas- 
ury, it is evident that if its distribution were ac- 
complished another accumulation would soen take 
its place, if the constant flow of redundant income 
was not checked at its source by a reform in our 
present tariff laws. . . . 

“We fully appreclate the importance to the 
country of our domestic industrial enterprises. In 
the rectification of existing wrongs their mainte- 
nance and prosperity should be carefully and in a 
friendly spirit considered. Even such reliance 
upon present revenue arrangements as have been 
invited or encouraged should be fairly and justly 
regarded. Abrupt and radical changes which 
might endanger such enterprises, and injuriously 
affect the interests of labor dependent upon their 
success and continuance, are not contemplated or 
intended. But we know the coat of our domestic 
manufactured products is increased and their 
priceto the consumer enhanced by the duty im- 
posed upon tue raw material used in their manu- 
facture. We know that this increased cost pre- 
vents thesale of our productions at foreign mar- 
kets in competition with those countries which have 
the advantage of free raw material. We know 
that, confined to a home market, our manufac- 
turing operations are curtailed, their demand 
for labor irregular, and the rate of wages paid un- 
certain. We propose, therefore, to stimulate our 
demestic industrial enterprises by freeing from 
duty the imported raw materials which, by the em- 
ployment of labor, are used in Our h me manufac- 
tures, thus extending the markets for their sale and 
permitting an increased and steady production with 
the allowance of abundant profits. 

“True to the undeviating course of the Demo- 
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cratic Party, we will not neglect the interests of 
labor and our workingmen. In all efforts to remedy . 
existing evils, we will furnish no excuse for the loss 
of employment or the reduction of the wage of hon- 
est toil. On the contrary, we propose in any ad- 
justment of our revenue laws to concede such en- 
couragement and advantage to the employers ot 
domestic labor as will easily compensate for any 
difference that may exist between the standard of 
wages which should be paid to our laboring men 
and the rate allowed in other coubtries. We pro- 
pose, too, by extending the markets for our manu- 
facturers to promote the steady employment of la- 
bor, while by cheapening the cost of the necessaries 
of life we increase the purchasing power of the 
workingman’s wages and add to ihe comforts of 
his home, And before passing from this phase of 
the question I am constrained to express the opin- 
ion that, while the interests of labor should be al- 
ways sedulously regarded in any modification of 
our tariff laws, an additional and more direct and 
efficient protection to these interests would be 
afforded by the restriction and prohibition of the 
immigration or importation of Jaborers from other 
countries, who Swarm upon our shores, having no 
purpose or intent of becoming our fellow-citizens, 
or acquiring any permanent interest in our country, 
but who crowd every field of employment with un- 
intelligent labor at wages which ought not to satisfy 
those who make claim to American citizenship. 

“The platform adopted by the late National Con- 
vention of our party contains the following declara- 
tion : 


*** Judged by Democratic principles, the interests 
of the people are betrayed when, by unnecessary 
taxation, trusts and combinations are permitted and 
fostered which, while unduly enriching the few that 
combine, rob the body of our citizens by depriving 
them, as purchasers, of the benefits of natural com- 
petition.’ ° 


‘Such combinations have always been con- 
demned by the Democratic Party. The declaration 
of its National Convention is sincerely made, and 
no member of our party will be found excusing 
the existence or belittling the pernicious results of 
these devices to wrong the people. Under various 
names they have been punished by the common 
law for hundreds of years, and they have lost none 
of their hateful features because*they have as- 
sumed the name of trusts instead of conspiracies. 
We believe that these trusts are the na'ural off- 
spring of a market artificially restricted; that an 
inordinately high tariff, besides furnishing the 
temptation fur their existence, enlarges the limit 
within which they may operate against the people, 
aud thus increases the extent of their power for 
wrong doirg. With an unalterable hatred of all 
such schemes, we count the checking of their bale- 
ful operations among the good results promised by 
revenue reform.” 


The President concludes his letter witha 
criticism of Republican legislation and a 
review and criticism of the Republican plat- 
form. 














DOMESTIC. 


... On Friday the President sent to the 
Senate all the official information he had 
regarding the report of action on the 
Chinese treaty by the authorities in Pekin. 
The first dispatch from Minister Denby 
was dated September 5th, in these words: 

‘Believe treaty has been rejected. Have de- 
manded from Foreign Office positive information 
some days since. No information has been yet re- 
ceived.” 

The second. dated September 6th, is as fol- 
lows: 

‘Treaty postponed for further deliberation.” 


The first dispatch was the one before the 
Cabinet at its session yesterday. As Mr. 
Denby was in Pekin and knew the sur- 
rouudings, it was the opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet that Minister Denby’s 
belief was correct. -The second dispatch, 
received at the State Department this morn- 
ing, does not, it is understood, change the 
general conviction that the delay is unfa- 
vorable to the acceptance to the amend- 
ments made to the treaty by the Senate. 
The Scott Bill to exclude Chinamen was 
then passed by the Senate, but on the 
motion to reconsider there was no quorum 
voting, tho a quorum was present. On 
Monday the Senate was still discussing 
Chinese exclusion, on the motion to recon- 
sider, but had come to no vote. In the dis- 
cussion Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, said 
he did not believe Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, honestly believed a certain state- 
ment he had made. In retort Mr. Morgan 
said he would not consider anything said 
by a man of Mr. Mitchell’s character, where- 
upon Mr. Mitchell replied that whatever 
his sins might have been he had never, like 
the Senator from Alabama, ‘‘ come into the 
Senate Chamber full of whisky, disgracing 
myself and disgracing the Senate.’’ Sena- 
tors Sherman, George, Evarts, and Wilson, 
of Iowa, spoke strongly against taking 
action which annulled a treaty and would 
justify the declaration of war. 


....After a good deal of patriotic oratory 
the House of Representatives passed on 
Saturday the President’s Retaliation Bill 
by the vote of 174 to 4. The negative votes 
were cast by S. V. White, Bayne, Dalzell 
and Lind. 


....Lester Wallack, the comedian, was 
buried on Monday. 
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MR. CLEVELAND’S LETTER OF AC- 
CEPTANCE. 


AT last we have the letter of acceptance 
of one of the two candidates for the Pres- 
idency between whom the real contest of 
the campaign lies. Mr. Cleveland’s letter 
appeared Monday morning and Mr. Har- 
rison’s, which we have not seen, was an- 
nounced for Wednesday, forty-eight 
hours later. The delay is without prece- 
dent. Mr. Cleveland was first nominated 
and Mr. Harrison is said to have waited 
as a matter of curtesy the convenience of 
his opponent. If custom has established 
any such curtesy General Harrison would 
have done well, it seems to us, to disre- 
gard it. Mr. Cleveland’s letter came 
ninety-six days after he was nominated, 
leaving only fifty-seven days from the 
date of its appearance to the day of elec- 
tion. Sixty days may be long enough for 
an active campaign; but if so, the nomi- 
nations should be made in September in- 
stead of June. If letters of acceptance 
play an important part in campaigns they 
ought not to be delayed three months. 

Mr. Cleveland devotes nearly the whole 
of his letter to the Tariff question. He 
makes no reference to either the Fisheries 
or the Chinese treaty; dismisses Civil 
Service Reform with asingle passage; and 
touches only in the briefest manner on 
the pension, Indian, labor, immigration, 
financial and military defense questions. 


r 
“* serious danger” to the people and their 
institutions in the ‘eligibility of the 
president for re-election.” It would 
have been very interesting to have some 
comment by the President on this text 
taken from his letter of acceptance of four 
years ago. He has had experience in the 
presidency since he wrote so glibly of the 
‘* great patronage,” of the office, the “ al- 
lurements of power,” the ‘‘ temptation to 
retain public place,” and the ‘ availabil- 
ity” of an ‘incumbent whom a horde of 
oftice-holders, with a zeal born of bene- 
fits received and fostered by the hope of 
favors yet to come, stand ready to aid with 
money and trained political service.” 
He might have told us much of value 
about ‘‘ public office as a public trust,” 
and how he has carried out his pledge re- 
specting appointment to office for ‘‘ merit 
and competency” and not for ‘‘ party sub- 
serviency.” He went into office solemnly 
pledged to all these improvements in ad- 
ministration, and especially to Civil Ser- 
vice Reform. The ‘‘selection and reten- 
tion of subordinates in Government em- 
ployment” was to‘ depend on ascertained 
fitness” and not on devotion to party. 
The Government was to be administered 
on ‘* business principles.” He might have 
told us how he came to disregard these 
pledges, and turn thousands of good men 
out of oftice because they were Republi- 
cans and put many bad men in their 
places because they were Democrats. He 
might have told us why he retains Gar- 
land in his Cabinet in spite of the Pan- 
Electric scandal; why the post-offices in 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Chicago, To- 
ledo and other cities are allowed to be 
shamefully mismanaged for partisan ends; 
why office-holders are allowed to be im- 
portuned for political purposes; why faith 
ful and competent men were forced out of 
positions in the New York Custom House, 
avowedly by his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; why, in short, he has so wofully dis- 
appointed the Mugwumps in his adminis- 
tration. 

He only tells us that he isin favor of *‘ a 
strict and stedfast adherence to the prin- 
ciples of Civil Service Reform and a thor- 
ough execution of the laws passed for 
their enforcement, thus permitting to our 
people the advantages of business meth- 
ods in the operation of their government.” 
Only this: nothing more. And what does 
this mean? Just what the pledge of four 
years ago meant. Only that; nothing 
more, 

He speaks of the *‘ complete and solemn 
self-consecration,” which should follow 
election, of ‘‘ every faculty and endeavor 
to the service of a confiding and gener- 
ous nation of freemen.” The Americans 
are a ‘“*generous naticn of freemen.” 
They are a ‘‘confiding” people; but 
they do not give their confidence twice 
to the man who deliberately betrays it. 
Mr. Cleveland, his Administration and his 
party have trampled on their most solemn 
pledges, and made a high and holy cause 
a by-word and a reproach. And now for 
the professed civil service reformer of 1884 
to talk of makinga second ‘‘ complete and 
solemn self-consecration” of himself, if a 
‘*confiding and generous nation of free- 
men” will only give him the opportuni- 
ty, is an insult to the intelligence, nay, 
the common sense of this ‘nation of 
freemen.” We have too much confidence 
in them to believe they will do anything 
of the sort. 

So far as concerns the rest of his letter 
Mr. Cleveland would have done better if 
he had simply declared his approval of 
the Tariff planks of the St. Louis Plat- 
form and the provisions of the Mills Bill 
and referred the country to his Tariff 
message for his opinions about the sur- 
plus and the way to get rid of it. <As it 
is, he is justly open to the criticism of 
rehashing old arguments, dealingin plati- 
tudes, and making crude statements. 
He tells us again that all the 
duties collected are ‘‘added to the 
price of the articles upon which 
they are levied”; he speaks of ‘‘ raw mate- 
rials” as tho they were never a product; 
and insists that the placing of raw 
materials on the free list and 
the lowering of the Tariff on the 
‘* necessaries” of life, will at once 





industries, and improve and steady the 
wages of labor. That a reduction of 
rates of duty will be followed by increased 
importation he seems to expect; but 
he does not seem to understand that the 
volume of importation may be so in- 
creased as to add to the surplus instead 
of decreasing it. How increased impor- 
tation of articles produced here willstimu- 
late the demand for those articles from 
our own producers he does not tell us; 
nor how it can result in the improvement 
of the wages of American labor; nor how 
the placing of raw materials on the free 
list will help the farmer, the lumberman 
and tLe miner; nor why the smaller num- 
ber engaged in the m arufacture of these 
raw materials should be helped at the ex- 
pense of the larger number engaged in 
producing them. 

He tells us at length about the dangers 
of a “congested Treasury”; but does not 
explain why he took no steps to relieve 
it by the sale of bonds. He enlarges upon 
the ‘‘tendency,” which an overtiowing 
Treasury promotes, ‘‘toward gross and 
scandalous public extravagance”; but 
says nothing about the more scandalous 
penuriousness of the Democratic Con- 
gress in cutting down necessary appro- 
priations so that the Post-office business 
could not be efficiently carried on, so 
that the signal service was crippled, and 
so that United States Courts had to be 
closed because there was no money for 
their expenses. 

One thing is certain, however, and that 
is that Mr. Cleveland stands just where 
his Tariff message placed him. He may 
declare, as he does in his letter of accept- 
ance, that he proposes no crusade in favor 
of Free Trade; but the theory he advo- 
cates to meet the “condition” with 
which ‘‘we are confronted,” is not the 
theory of Protection, nor is it consistent 
with the theory of Protection. His whole 
letter reads like a tirade against the 
Tariff, and the reader is impressed with 
the feeling that Mr. Cleveland regards 
‘*taxation” as only a form of robbery, 
and that, if he is to be believed, the Amer- 
ican people are literally groaning under 
the most vexatious and exacting system 
of assessment to be found outside of Tur- 
key. That is what Democratic campaign 
orators are telling the people. ‘‘ You are 
robbed; you are robbed !” they exclaim; 
and Mr. Cleveland’s letter is keyed to the 
same note. The American people are not 
fools. They are not to be deceived by 
solemn nonsense and raw argument, 


CONNECTICUT’S PLACE IN THE 
ELECTORAL COLUMN. 


CONNECTICUT was carried for Cleveland 
four years ago, and has been spoken of 
in the present campaign as a doubtful 
state. But it hardly belongs in that cate- 
gory. The President's Tariff Message, 
the Mills Bill and the woful weakness of 
the Democratic Administration have 
forced hundreds and thousands of voters 
to forsake Mr. Cleveland and his party 
for the support of Harrison autl Protec- 
tion. Connecticut is a great manufactur- 
ing state; and its thrifty and thoughtful 
citizens are too intelligent to be deceived 
asto the purpose and tendency of the 
Democratic Tariff policy. They under- 
stand that the interests of the state are 
bound up in the system of Protection, 
and that it is with no feeling of friendli- 
ness to the Tariff that the South, which 
wields the power of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, solidly supports 
the scheme of revision proposed by the 
Texas statesman. They understand that 
a re-election of Mr. Cleveland would not 
only mean approval of free wool, free 
timber, free salt, but of the principle in- 
volved in the Mills Bill, which is the ad- 
justment of the Tariff, ona revenue not 
a Protection basis. 

Connecticut voters are not sleeping 
while this great issue is being fought in 
the country. Last week old Windham 
County, the banner Republican district 
of the state, gave enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of its devotion to the party of prog- 
ress, Protection and patriotism. Sure of 
their own minds they determined on a 
great meeting in Roseland Park, Wood- 
stock, to give those who have been voting 
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tunity to hear the other side presented by 
able and distinguished speakers. Wind- 
ham has productive farms and prosperous 
factories; and farmers and farm-hands, 
miJl-owners and mill-worker$ from all 
that region came together to be told why 
they should support the Republican pol- 
icy of Protection instead of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Free Trade, and why, in 
the interests of Temperance, they should 
vote the Republican ticket instead of that 
of the Third Party. Those of our readers 
who will take the time to read the speech- 
es, which we print in full, adding eight 
extra pages for the purpcse, will agree 
with us that any voter who heard them 
and then went away with the intention 
of voting for Cleveland or Fisk, deliber- 
ately proposed to sin against the light. 

Senator Evarts in his masterly address 
shows not only how a Protective Tariff 
develops our resources, adds to our in- 
dustries, swells our prosperity and ele- 
vates our working-classes, but how it has 
enabled us to prosecute a war of unparal- 
leled magnitude, and meet with unexam- 
pled promptitude the overwhelming ob- 
ligations imposed by it. To surrender the 
system which performed this gigantic 
task for us would be to surrender one of 
the bulwarks of our national strength 
and prosperity. If we refuse to protect 
labor we shall have no labor to protect. If 
we refuse to protect our manufactures we 
shall have no manufactures to protect. 

The Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, Sen- 
ator Hawley, Mr. John F. Plummer, rep- 
resenting the merchants of New York, 
Gevernor Taft, of Rhode Island, and Dr. 
George B. Loring, ex-Commissioner of 
Agriculture, who may be said to speak 
with authority to the farmers, bring fact 
after fact, argument after argument to 
the support of the Republican policy cf 
Protection, each from his own point ot 
view, each with his own method of proof 
and illustration, and all with the force of 
most earnest conviction. We doubt 
whether any platform in the present can- 
vass will present an abler. or more con- 
vincing discussion. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster shows little mercy 
in her arraignment of Third Party 
folly. Her criticisms are sharp, but fact 
and logic are on her side, and we must 
look upon the movement as obnoxious 
and obstructive to real Temperance. It 
has gone far astray, and is apparently 
more intent on doing harm to the Repub- 
lican Party than to the Saloon; more con- 
cerned to gain partisan advantage than 
to promote Temperance. A vote detached 
by it from the Republican Party is a vote 
perverted, It is aplaguein politics, anda 
hindrance in reform. 

What has been done inWindham County 
ought tobe done in the other counties of 
the state. If Connecticut is already sure, 
let it be made doubly sure. A strong 
candidate ona strong platform has been 
nominated for Governor, and Harrison 
and Morton and Bulkeley ought to be 
elected by a majority so large that the 
defeat of Cleveland, his policy and his 
party, will be asignal defeat. Connecti- 
cut never had a more fitting occasion tu 
assert her Republicanism and emphasize 
her intelligence and virtue, 


-_ 


“WHO HATH BELIEVED OUR RE- 
PORT ?” 





THIS was the lament of the prophet of 
Israel over the unbelief of Ged’s own peo- 
ple—over the apparent failure of the arm 
of the Lord to maintain authority even 
over the people who were called by.his 
name. It was notonly a prophecy of the 
future rejection of the Lord by the mass 
of the people, but it is a present expression 
of discouraged dismay at the surround- 
ing unbelief, no doubt strengthened and 
deepened by a remembrance of all the 
past history of men in respect of the Word 
of God. 

We are astonished when we think what 
a record of unbelief the Bible is. Any- 
thing less than a divinely inspired record 
ef a divine religion would have suppressed 
such facts as the Bible records, which in 
themselves are a damaging testimony 
against its credibility, at least so far as 
man’s judgment and verdict goes. God’s 





testimony from the earliest ages has been 
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rejected. At the very beginning the Devil 
preached a denial of its truthfulness as well 
‘gs its benevolence: ‘‘ Yea, hath God 
said”? and ‘Thou shalt not surely die,” 
and “ For God doth know,” etc. These 
are the three lines of attack which the god 
of this world has ever made upon the rev- 
elation of God. ‘‘ Are yousure God has 
said this and that?’ ‘It is not true.” 
‘«‘ Even if he has said it it is not good for 
you to obey it”. Since that original dec- 
laration of unbelief or denial of the divine 
word and the divine benevolence, which, 
unbappily, our first mother and father 
took up with, it has been the fashion and 
habit of man to discredit everything that 
God has said and to resent all his com- 
mandments. Cain did not believe the 
report, and killed his brother for obeying 
the word he despised. Seth was not a 
successful preacher. Enoch had to walk 
aleve. Noah spent an hundred and twen- 
ty years vigorously preaching the judg- 
ment to come, and did not succeed in 
winning a single convert outside of his 
own family. Abraham spent a lonely hfe 
in the midst of an unbelieving world. 
Moses was put down as a disturber of the 
peace by Pharoah, and his claims on be- 
half of Jehovah were scornfully rejected. 
Even when he succeeded in getting the 
Hebrews out by a series of mighty won- 
ders wrought by the power of God, he 
spent a miserable forty years with the 
“chosen” people contending with their 
persistent unbelief, the entife generation 
of them dying in the wilderness through 
unbelief. Joshua hardly fared better with 
them, and before a century had passed 
the whole nation had turned away from 
Ged and were again in bondage, this time 
tothe Pailistines. The story of the Judges 
isastory of unbelief and apostasy, and all 
the prophets lived in ages of unbelief, 
their messages despised and rejected and 
themselves evil entreated and killed. 
When the Lord himself came, he was not 
received by his own,and they finally mur- 
dered him,not believing his report of God’s 
love and mercy. His apostles and first 
disciples fared little better at the hands 
of the world. It is no betterto-day. The 
rule is unbelief, the exception faith. 
Not only does the infidel world reject the 
words and report which God has given of 
himself to man, but the Church is more 
or less paralyzed by a half-hearted adher- 
ence tothe Word of God encouraged only 
so far as ic meets with the approval of the 
‘wise men of the world.” 

Now this is most amazing. Nothing 
short of a divine record would dare to 
state the fact of the almost universal 
rejection of its message and doctrine. 
Had the record been of human origin it 
would have magnified the success of its 
message and minunized its failure. But 
the report of God is true and can afford 
to state the case as it is. 

Bat the wonder does not stop here. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the believ- 
es of God’s Word have been in a very 
small minority from the beginning, and 
the standing and character of the believ- 
ers of the divine report, measured by hu- 
man standards, have been the weak and 
the poor, with only here and there an 
exception, they have formed a most pow- 
erful minority. Indeed, we may say the 
believing minority has always been vastly 
more powerful than the unbelieving ma- 
jority. Noah was vastly stronger in his 
conflict with antediluvian 
than the whole world of unbelievers, and 
came off more than conqueror. Abraham 
established a family that has been might- 
ier in all the ages since than the unbeliev- 
ing nations among whom he lived—a 
family and a nation that has survived 
them all. Moses was mightier than Pha- 
raoh; the poor and feeble Judges with 
their ox-goads, their lamps, pitchers and 
trumpets, than the warlike Philistines 
against whom they contended. David 
with his sling and stone was stronger 
than Goliath of Gath with his mighty 
Sword and spear like unto a weaver's 
beam. Elijah was mightier with his word 
than Ahab with his army, The faith that 
enabled him to lock up the heavens and 
call down fire from God was more than a 
Match for the king and Jezebel, with all 

the priests of Baal and the prophets of 


wickedness 


dren with their simple faith defeated the 
proud king and all his courtiers, tho they 
had the fiery furnace and the den of lions 
for allies in the fight. Jesus dying on 
the Cross overthrew the nation which 
murdered him; and the despised and poor 
disciples went forth and overthrew the 
ancient faiths which had the powers of 
earth to back them. For themselV¥es they 
got the scourge, the prison and the 
sword; but for their message they suc- 
ceeded in getting a lodgment in the hearts 
and consciences of the people, tho a 
minority of them, which rendered null 
and void all the efforts of kings and pow- 
ers of earth to overthrow. Fire and 
prison, rack and sword, have not been 
equal to the suppression of the feeble 
minority who have believed the report 
which the world rejects. Athanasius 
alone with his faith was mightier than 
the world. Luther was stronger than the 
Pope, and his despised thes€s shook to its 
foundations the mighty empire of Charles 
of Spain. Carey, Marshman and Adoni- 
ram Judson, a feeble minority, broke 
through the solid walls of heathenism 
and began a work which for magnitude 
and beneficence to man, even unbelieving 
man, has never been equaled by any of 
the world’s powers for evil. 

‘We may sigh and cry and be discour- 
aged; sit under the juniper tree some- 
times, and flee away to Tarsus and wish 
to die,so great is our discouragement. 
We may see our report rejected and en- 
counter the world’s sneer and scorn; but 
let us not give up the battle. We have 
only to remember that the minority of 
believers in the world have always been 
the party of strength and might, and will 
be to the end, when the complete triumph 
of the rejected messages will be demon- 
strated. 

cecilia 


IMMANUEL. 


THE term “‘ Immanuel” is, in Christian 
literature, one of the significant titles of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The application of 
the title to him has its foundation in 
prophecy fulfilled by him. The meaning 
of the title, according to its Hebrew ety- 
mology, is ‘‘God with us.” 

Matthew, in the first chapter of his 
Gospel, tells the story of the visit of ‘* the 
angel of the Lord” to Joseph, and of the 
instruction given to him by the heavenly 
messenger, when his mind was in a state 
of perplexity in regard to the purity of 
the Virgin Mary, who was then his es- 
poused wife. but whom he had not as yet 
taken to his own house. Joseph, not be- 
ing ‘‘ willing to make her a public ex- 
ample,” was ‘*minded to put her away 
privily ”; and while thus pondering the 
question, the angel gave him such infor- 
mation in regard to her miraculous con- 
ception by the Holy Ghost, described in- 
the Gospel of Luke, as completely re- 
moved all his perplexity. The angel, al- 
luding to the infant yet to be born, said 
to him: ‘‘ Thou shalt call his name JEsus; 
for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” Matthew’s comment upon the facts, 
as detailed by him, is in the following 
words: 

**Now all this was done that it might be 
fulfilled, which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall 
be with child, and shall bring forth a son, 
and they shall call his name Emmauuel, 
which, being interpreted, is God with us.” 
The phrase ‘‘all this was done,” evi- 
dently refers to the facts which Matthew 
had just stated; and these facts, as he de- 
clares, were intended to be the fulfillment 
of a prophecy ‘‘ spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet.” The prophecy referred to is 
foundin the seventh chapter of Isaiah, 
and reads as follows : 

‘Therefore the Lord himself shall give you 
asign; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call! his name Imman- 
uel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he 
may know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good. For before the child shali kuow to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. the land 
that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of 
both her kings.”’ 

These words were to be spoken by 
Isaiah to Ahaz, King of Judah, and, in 
their original application, they were in- 
tended for his instruction and encourage - 
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kings of Syria and Israel, having con- 
federated together, were threatening to 
make war upon him. Isaiah was directed 
by God to inform him that this dreaded 
invasion of his territory would be pre- 
vented, and also to give to him the sign 
of the divine interposition in his behalf, 
as set forth in the passage above quoted. 
The name of the child, whose birth was 
announced as this sign, signified that God 
would be the deliverer of the land of 
Judah from the invasion which excited 
the fears of Ahaz. Such are the facts 
as they appear in the seventh chapter of 
Isaiah from which Matthew quotes. 

It is not necessary to suppose, and, in- 
deed, is not probable, that Isaiah, when 
speaking thus to Ahaz, had in mind any 
other facts than those which he states. 
What a prophet saw and thought, when 
uttering a prophecy, is by no meansto be 
always taken as the full measure of the 
meaning and application of that prophecy 
as designed by God and shown by fulfill- 
ment. He may not have understood the 
entire or even the principal meaning of 
his own prophecy. This, in many cases, 
was reserved for a later inspiration by 
which the words of the earlier one would 
be fully explained. What God intended 
and what the prophet saw in the words 
he used are not necessarily in all respects 
identical. 

Matthew, who was one of the apostles, 
and- to whom Christ had promised the 
Spirit to guide him into all truth, while 
not contradicting the application of the 
prophecy which appears in Isaiah, express 
ly declares that the facts to which he had 
referred, relating to the birth of Christ, 
ani application of the title of ‘‘ Immanu- 
el” to Christ, were in fulfillment of this 
very prophecy. These facts came to pass 
that the prophecy might be fulfilled in 
Jesus of Nazareth. He was born of a 
virgin, and beinga deliverer of his people 
from their sins, he was to be called ‘* Im- 
manuel,” which, as Matthew says, means 
‘*God with us.” The prophecy relating 
to the sign to be given to Ahaz, as shown 
in Isaiah, also related to Jesus Christ, as 
shown inthe gospel of Matthew, Mat- 
thew, being himself an apostle and an in- 
spired man, is good authority to establish 
the latter relation. He thus interprets 
that which was spoken by the Lord 
through the prophet, and ages after the 
speaking gives to the prophecy its mean- 
ing in application to Jesus Christ, as in- 
tended by God. 

There is no difficulty here if we recog- 
nize the fact, as we should, that Matthew, 
in giving his narrative of the life of 
Christ was not drawing fancy sketches, 
or indulging in empty vagaries of his 
own invention, but was writing under the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, which by 
Jesus had been promised to the apostles 
before his death. This one fact settles 
the question that Matthew was right when 
he said that ‘all this was done that it 
might be fulfilled, which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet,” whether the 
prophet anticipated this application of 
the prophecy or not. God, who really 
did the speaking through Isaiah, antici- 
pated the application and intended it, 
and so said through the pen of the in- 

spired evangelist. 

What we then have in Jesus Christ, as 
indicated by the term ‘ Immanuel,” is 
the great doctrine of *‘God with us.” 
The term is a description of Christ as he 
appeared in the role of our common hu- 
manity. ‘‘He took not ou him the na- 
ture of angels, but he took on him the 
seed of Abraham.” He ‘‘ was made of 
the seed of David according to the flesh.” 
He was *“‘ made in the likeness of men,” 
and was ‘‘found in fashion asa man.” 
As human, he was, by miraculous concep- 
ception, the son of the Virgin Mary. As 
the Immanuel, he was God manifest in 
the flesh. In him dwelt ‘all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily.” He was the 
God-Man, being divine and human at the 
same time. 

This great and wonderful mystery, the 
mode of which no human thought can 
penetrate, is to faith the most glorious 
fact in the history of this world. The 
Immanuel is our Saviour, assuming the 
nature of the beings he came so save. He 
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is ‘‘ God with us” in his person, and God 


engaged in the work of human salvation. 
The term ‘‘ Immanuel” exactly fits his 
nature, the offices rested in him, and the 
purposes for which he came to earth. 
Spiritual alliance with this divine Im- 
manuel makes valid and sure ‘‘ the hope 
of glory.” 
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THE NEGRO’S PROTEST AGAINST 
CASTE IN CHURCHES. 


WE have been told that the Negro 
wants to be by himself in the Church; 
that he prefers himself to dcaw the color 
line. It is true that he will do it when 
he is forced to it, when he sees that he is 
made uncomfortable in association with 
white people. But where he has been 
allowed equal rights with the whites he 
has always been glad to accept them. He 
will not leave his white brethren until he 
is asked to. It has been soin the division 
of the Methodist Conferences into white 
and colored. The Negroes consented only 
when they were asked to. Sothe Negroes 
in the Presbyterian Church protest 
against being put into colored presbyter- 
ies; and so thecolored Episcopalians in 
South Carolina protest against being put 
into a separate missionary jurisdiction. 

This notion of a Negro Missionary 
Jurisdiction in the Episcopal Church 
originated in Virginia, where it was pro- 
posed and seemed likely to be adopted. 
But now the colored Episcopalians them- 
selves have spoken with such clearness 
and emphasis that we do not see how 
their voice can be neglected. This mat- 
ter is so important, and has such large 
bearings upon the policy of other Jenomi- 
nations that we publish a large part of 
their address ‘‘To the Clergy and Laity who 
may compose.the next Annual Council of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia,” putting a few words in italics: 

‘We, the undersigned colored clergy and 
laity of the Diocese of Virginia, do most re- 
spectfully and sincerely pray that you will 
not adopt the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the diocese, thereby torcing 
us, against our will, into a separate mis- 
sionary jurisdiction of the diocese. Our 
old diocese, with her glorious history, and 
hallowed with so many blessed memories 
and associations of loy.lty to the faith ‘ once 
delivered to the saints,’ and the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, that part of the Church 
catholic which first admitted on the soil of 
the New World Indian and Negro through 
the door of baptism into the Church, should 
surely not be the first of all the dioceses to 
adopt a principle of exclusiveness so con- 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel and of our 
Church herself. 

‘““We do most solemnly and respectfully 
protest against any change inthe Constitu- 
tion of our Church in this diocese which 
will deprive us of equal privileges with the 
other children of the household of faith. 
We would further declare that we can see 
no good reason at all for such a change, and 
inasmuch as the colored people themselves, 
to aman, are opposed to sucha step, it is 
but reasonable and just toask that such be 
not forced upon us; and also,if the time 
should ever come forsuch a separation, we 
most earnestly request that we be allowed 
to take the inilitative steps in asking for 
such. The present canons of the Church 
amply guard against the ‘introduction of 
ignorance’ into our councils. We would de- 
plore such athing as much as any of our 
brethren. We have never asked for a re- 
laxation of the requirements of the canons, 
and do not propose so to do. 

“Finally, we appeal most earnestly to 
our brethren to defeat the amendment 
(proposed) to the Constitution of the dio- 
cese, next year at Lynchburg. In case the 
amendment is not defeated it will be a sad, 
sad era for work among our people in this 
old diovese. We have too much faith in 
God to believe it impossible for his chil- 
dren of every race to dwell together in one 
organization of the Church peaceably and 
without hurt or injury to either. There is 
but one God and Father of us all, and he 
loves the children of no one race more 
than those of another; for after all we are 
brethren. Why cannot then your colored 6 
brethren be permitted to share, as they 
have hitherto done, your legislative privi- 
leges, that we may be trained for such 
duties when in the future (distant, we 
hope, for many years) we may find it best 
to stand alone ? , 

* Let us then dwell in love, and it cannot 
better be realized than in that branch of 
the Catholic Church whose holy teachin gs 











ought to destroy all prejudice in religion, 
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We are happy, we are delighted with our 
present position in the Church in this dio- 
cese, and we are far from being disposed 
to desire achange. We do not want sepa- 
ration of any kind in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters.” 

This dignified, this tearful protest is 
the voice, not of the Negroes of the Vir- 
ginia Protestant Episcopal Church alone, 
but of the Negroes of the Diocese of 
South Carolina also; yes, and of the Ne- 
groes of the Presbyterian Church in North 
Carolina and Florida, and of the Negroes 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
conferences that have not yet forced their 
colored members into separate confer- 
ences, and of the Negroes who have Con- 
gregational churches in Tennessee and 
Georgia. They do not wish to be put off 
by themselves. They believe it a crime 
against Christian brotherhood ; and so it 
is. Especially let Episcopalians and Pres- 
byterians, with whom this is a pressing 
and vital issue, hear this pleading voice, 
which is the voice of God. 


HeeaNSiiee “Sie 
THE YELLOW FEVER IN JACK- 


SONVILLE. 


THE cause of the outbreak of yellow 
fever in Jacksonville was the failure last 
year to destroy the infected clothing. 
The saving of a few dollars has cost the 
state the loss of nearly a hundred lives 
in that city alone, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. There have been seven 
hundred cases of yellow feverin Jackson- 
ville, and to the distress and death must 
be added the sufferings and deprivations 
of quarantine, and the cessation of busi- 
ness and traffic. 

When the infection has once taken hold 
ofacity only frost will stop it. Tne best 
labors of sanitary experts seem almost 
powerless to preventitsspread. Theonly 
things that can bedone are to shut it in 
by strict quarantine, or to provide places 
of refuge and depopulate thetown. Both 
ways have been tried in Florida by Sur- 
geon-General Hamilton. Of course Jack- 
sonville citizens do not like to be shut in 
with the fever, but other towns have their 
rights and the shot-gun barricade is not 
unkind. If Jacksonville curses Surgeon- 
General Hamilton other cities bless him. 
The greater good must govern. We want 
no yellow fever in Mobile and Natchez 
and New Orleans and Memphis and other 
larger Southern cities. They must be pro- 
tected at any cost to life in Jacksonville. 
There are mountainous regions,:as in 
North Carolina, where yellow fever will 
not be propagated, and where it is safe to 
send refugees; but even so state laws must 
prevail, and Tennessee, with its terrible 
Memphis experience, has the right utterly 
to shut out all who come from fever-in- 
fected points. 

The attempt to depopulate the city of 
Jacksonville is blocked by the strict quar- 
antine established by other states, and so 
Surgeon-General Hamilton has been com- 
pelled to establish camps of refuge in the 
vicinity. But here he is met by the dif- 
ficulty that the people, and especially the 
Negroes, refuse to leave thetown. This 
is not only because the Negroes are in 
less danger of taking the infection, but 
because they fear they shall lose their 
residence and their right to vote in the 
coming election. Who shall say that the 
Negro does not value the ballot when he 
is willing to incur the risk of life to main- 
tain it? This single fact is greatly to the 
credit of the race. 

The needs of the people of Jackson- 
ville, shut up by themselves and deprived 
of commerce and labor, will be very 
great. The people of Florida living in 
New York issued an appeal on Friday 
last, and the same night the Jewish Con- 
gregation of the Temple Emmanuel gave 
a collection of five hundred dollars for 
the sufferers. We are sure that the con- 
tributions will be quick and generous. 
We of the North are happily secure 
against the danger of anything more than 
rare cases of the fever, brought to our 
ports in veesels, and not allowed to escape 
quarantine. The fever cannot get a foot- 
hold in a cooler climate. But it is all one 
country, and because we are free from 
the danger we should be the more ready 
to do what we can to help the necessities 
of the suffering towns that canhot escape 
the scourge. 





€ditorial Wotes. 


Mr. CLEVELAND and hissupporters appeal 
to the people for their verdict on the admin- 
istration, and especially on the Tariff Mes- 
sage and the Mills Bill. The people are 
freely indicating their judgment in advance. 
We have heard from Rhode Island, from 
Oregon, and from Vermont; and now we 
hear from Maine. Nota note of hope comes 
to the Democratic camp from any of these 
states. Only Arkansas, a part of the solid 
South, and a state which has no manufac- 
tures, gives them any comfort. They knew 
before that they could depend on Arkansas; 
but now they see that their solid South is 
to be faced bya solid North. Rhode Island 
went Democratic last year; but this year 
she has swung back again in the column of 
Republican States. Oregon was heard 
from at about the same time the St. Louis 
Convention was heard from, and it rejected 
the free-wool idea by the largest majority 
ever given to the Republican Party. Last 
week Vermont was heard from and Ver- 
mont, an old Republican State, gives the 
largest majority for the party of Protec- 
tion that she bas given in a state election 
since 1868. Last of all comes the news of 
Monday’s election in Maine. The ground 
in Maine was fiercely contested. The Dem- 
ocrats sent their best speakers there, and 
put forth their best efforts, and were ably 
assisted by the Third Party campaign ; and 
what is the result ?—a majority of 21,000 or 
upward, as indicated by the returns Tues- 
day morning—a larger majority than has 
been returned in that state on the guberna- 
torial ticket since 1872, with the one possi- 
ble exception of 1879, when the figures were 
21,176. The victory is simply overwhelm- 
ing. Congressman Reed, against whom a 
hot contest was waged, is re-elected by 2,700 
or more—an increased majority. It is a 
stern rebuke to the Democratie Fisheries 
policy and the President’s Free Trade va- 
garies. It is a bright augury for November 
6th, when the American people will regis- 
ter*a decree for a change in administration. 
One of the features of the elections in Ver- 
mont and Maine isthe decrease of the Third 
Party vote. These are Prohibition states; 
and tho a strong campaign was fought by 
Third Party leaders, their vote shows a de- 
cline, even from the vote of 1886. 


OLD age is honorable in all, and especially 
so in one whose public life has been so ac- 
tive and stainless as has that of Allen G. 
Thurman. In politics he has long been an 
honored and trusted leader of the Demo- 
cratic Party. He has served his country 
and his party for more than a generation 
well and faithfully, and is entitled to the 
rest and quiet of advanced age. But the 
party exigency was such that it was deter- 
mined to thrust him into the second place 
on the Presidential ticket headed by Gro- 
ver Cleveland. He pleaded his years and 
his claims to the peace and quiet of retire- 
ment in opposition; but he was over- 
ruled. And now the party managers are 
dragging him about the country to make 
a show of him, in the vain hope that 
the presence and speeches of the ‘*Old Ro- 
man’’ will enliven their canvass. They 
brougbt him to New York, and advertised 
him as an attraction in the Madison Square 
Garden. A great crowd gathered to see and 
hear him; but he was not able to address 
them, and had to be carried to his hotel and” 
placed under the care of a physician. The 
same scene was re-enacted on Saturday 
night in Newark, and then the candidate 
was allowed to return to his home in Ohio. 
It is simply shameful to parade the weak- 
ness of honorable old age in this way. It 
was mean to force a man of his age and in- 
firmity into the canvass at all; it is simple 
cruelty to imperil his life by lovg journeys 
and public exhibitions. We hope most sin- 
cerely that he will be allowed to remain in 
the quiet of his own home and in the loving 
care of his family; and if there must be 
public exhibitions to awaken enthusiasm 
for the Democratic ticket, let Grover Cleve- 
land bethe victim. Mr. Thurman is enti- 
tled to great public respect, but his tour to 
New York has undoubtedly cost his party 
votes. 


THE most decent members of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this state have met and 
hissed, hooted and howled at the name of 
Governor Hill. The Mugwump press has 
bewailed and besought, declaring that the 
nomination of David B. Hill will endanger 
and perhaps defeat the election of Grover 
Cleveland to the Presidency; but it is all 
likely to be a failure. The delegates elected 
are by great odds in favor of Hill, and it 
appears probable that he will be nominated. 
The Saloon has said its word, and it is the 
Saloon that nominates the Democratic Gov- 


ernor. The primaries meet in saloons. 
What care they for the national ticket ? 
They are looking at something nearer home. 
And so thesaloon-keepers met last week in 
Buffalo and consolidated their interests; 
and we can be sure that their influence, a 
controlling one, will be cast for ‘Our 
friend, David B. Hill.” 1t is he that vetoed 
the High License Bill at their command. 
He knows where his support is, and he will 
not go back on his friends of the Saloon. 
In opposition to David B. Hill, the Saloon’s 
friend, the man whe required the aqueduct 
contractor, whom he had appointed, to pay 
ten thousand dollars to liquidate his per- 
sonal note, the lowest example of the cor- 
ruptest type in American politics, are united 
both the Republicans and the Independents 
of the state, against the Democrats and the 
Saloon. There is no question of the radical 
aptagonism between David B. Hill and 
Warner Miller. One has declared himself 
the Saloon’s most trustworthy friend, and 
the other has declared himself again the Sa- 
loon’s uncompromisingenemy. The Saloou 
will do all it can to elect Hill. It will de- 
tach to his support all friends of the Saloon 
in the Republican Party. There is serious 
danger of his election. If the saloons 
claim that they can each control five doubt- 
ful votes in his;favor, cannot the churches, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Unions 
and the friends of good order and sobriety 
and honesty draw as many doubtful or 
Democratic votes to the support of Waruer 
Miller? There is no need in this state of 
a bolting Temperance party whose business 
would be to steal votes from the great Tem- 
perance party which. with a good leader, is 
fighting the common enemy. 





Four out of the five counties in which 
elections were held in the last fortnight in 
New Jersey under the Local Option Law 
have gone “dry,” and that, too, by large 
majorities. Cape May, which is the most 
sparsely populated county in the state, 
went “‘ wet,’”’ tho the majority of its voters 
are unquestionably strong temperance peo- 
ple. Many of these refused to vote because 
they thought that, if licenses were refused, 
the great summer hotels in Cape May City, 
Sea Isle City and other seaside resorts 
would be compelled to close, and the mar- 
ket for the produce of the farm and garden 
would be lost. It was, of course, a very 
poor reason; but voters take alarm very 
easily when told that their interests, espe- 
cially their livelihood, are threatened. If 
the prosperity of Cape May’s watering 
places is founded on rum, the sooner they 
are deserted and closed up the better. As- 
bury Park and Ocean Grove are tolerably 
successful summer resorts, and they man- 
age to get along without licensed rum- 
shops. The counties which have voted to 
banish the Saloon are Warren in North, 
and Cumberiand, Gloucesterand Salem in 
South Jersey. All of these counties have 
given large majorities for Prohibition. 
Cumberland registers a majority of 1,878; 
Warren over 1,000; Salem about 1,000; and 
Gloucester between 700 and 800. The vic- 
tory is a remarkable one, especially in War- 
ren which 1s a Democratic stronghold. 
Other counties will hold elections in Janu- 
ary, and the prospect of making a large part 
of the territory of the state prohibitory 
ground is mostexcellent. In these elections 
partisan differeuces are forgotten and men 
vote their sentiments without fear of po- 
litical complication. The separation of 
these elections from all other clections 
is a veryimportant feature of the law. 


THE September number of the Homiletic 
Review contains an article from the pen of 
Prof. J. B. Thomas, of Newton Theological 
Seminary, on “Christian Evidences: How 
Affected by Recent Criticisms,” in which 
occurs the following passage : 

* But if we are to retain faith in the Christ of 
the New Testament, we must frankly accept 
him as he is there presented, and as the New 
Testament itself represents him—as choosing 
to present himself, environed with miracle and 
prophecy, and claiming the performance of the 
one and the fulfillment of the other as legiti- 
mate and competent credentials of his Messiah- 
ship.” 

So, also, by way of answer to those who 
say, ‘‘Our faith is not in a book, but in 
Christ,’’ Dr. Thomas further says: 

“In what Christ do-we trust if not in the 
Christ made known to us in the Book ?” 

This position in regard to Christ is one that 
cannot be too strongly emphasized in the 
head and the heart of the Christian Church, 
including alike ministers and laymen. It 
so happens that the Bible. especially in the 
four Gospels, contains the only absolutely 
autheutic account of Christ in respect to 
his person, his appearance among men, 





~what he said and did, what he suffered, and 
the object of his mission to earth. The 








Christology of the Bible gives us the Christ 
in whom we are to believe, and there is no 
possible way, of believing in this Christ 
without believing the record which gives 
the account. It is quite true that we are 
not to fix our faith on the record simply as 
a parchment or a mass of paper} but in or: 
der to find the Christ in whom we are to 
believe we must look to the record, and 
treat that record, not as a fiction ora fable, 
not as being partly true and partly false, 
but as divinely true and reliable. This is 
the only way in which we can hear Christ 
or know of him, or be assured of any fact in 
regard to him. The Lordship of Christ 
alike over our faith and practice is the 
Lordship of the Bible Christ, and not a 
Christ amended or depleted by human 
speculation. Scholarship has a magoifi- 
cent fleldin bringing out all the otitlines 
and features of this Christ; but when schol- 
arship virttially makes another Christ dif- 
ferent from the one of the New Testament, 
and discredits the real Christ as thus re- 
vealed, or doubts or denies the truth of that 
which this Christ affirmed or accepted as 
true, then it is practically engaged in ‘a 
work of destruction. Martin Luther well 
said: ‘* We have not a painted sio, and can- 
not be satisfied with a painted Saviour.” 
There is no danger that Christian thought, 
whether in the pulpit, the theological sem- 
inary, or anywhere else, will adhere too 
strongly to the idea of Dr. Thomas in the 
passages above quoted. The danger lies in 
the opposite directfon. 


OnE of the most useful and successftl of 
our American Ministers to foreign Courts 
has been the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, Minister 
to Spain. We much regret that his health 
and other causes have compelled him to re- 
sign his position and the Government to 
accept his resignation. The climate of 
Madrid he has found to be his unrelenting 
enemy. Mr. Curry’s career abroad has been 
a very suceessful ore, as might be expected 
from a man of his exceptional ability and 
accomplishments. He has taken a deep in- 
terest in the arrangements for celebrating 
the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus, and has done much to help in 
this international matter. He will sail from 
Havre on the ‘‘Champagne’”’ on Saturday 
of this week. Mr. Curry will be back in 
time to attend the meeting of the Trustees 
of the Peabody Fund, of which he was for 
anumber of years the secretary and chief 
manager. His unflagging devotion to all 
that concerns the education of both races 
in the South is well known, and his voice 
has been heard in the North as well as the 
South, pleading for the elevation of both 
the white and thecolored people. We shall 
be disappointed if Dr. Curry’s return to this 
country does not allow him leisure to write 
somewhat more for THE INDEPENDENT than 
he has been able to do while abroad. Spain 
has had its attractions, as a diplomatic 
post, for such famous literary men as Wash- 
ington Irving and James Russell Lowell, 
and we do not doubt that Dr. Curry will 
bring home fruit therefrom. Indeed, we 
understand that he hopes to publish this 
winter a volume which will give a sketch 
of Constitutional Government and of the 
Republic in Spain, 





It is difficult to conceive of anything 
more thoroughly disgr.ceful and ridiculous 
than the exhibit which Congress, last week, 
made of itself in dealing with the new 
Chinese Exclusion Bill passed by both 
Houses. The Senate added certain amend- 
ments to the treaty, recently negotiated 
with the Chinese Emperor by the President; 
and this made it necessary to send the 
treaty back to China to have these amend- 
ments approved by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, before the treaty could take effect. 
A mere rumor came to this country last 
week that the Chinese Government had re- 
fused to ratify these amendments; and at 
once Congressman Scott, whois the hench- 
man of the President, and had undoubtedly 
consulted with him on the subject, pre- 
sented a bill to the House of Representa- 
tives, excluding all coming of Chinese 1a- 
borers into this country, contrary to certain 
provisions of existing laws, and in palpable 
conflict with the treaty of 1880 with Chiua. 
This bill, without discussion, was passed, 
both parties voting for it, and at once sent 
tothe Senate. It was there immediately 
taken up; and the Senators on both sides, 
after higgling over the question and trying 
to steal some party advantage, and after 
being informed by the President that the 
treaty had not been actually rejected by the 
Chinese Government, but only postponed 
for further consideration, passed the House 
Bill with only three dissenting votes. This 
is abrief sketchof the facts. What is all this 





for? Simply to catch the votes of Chinese 
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haters in the Pacific States, especially the 
“hoodlum” voters in San Francisco. This 
is all there is in it; and every sensible man, 
no matter to what party he belongs, must 
look with profound contempt on Congress. 
Songressman Scott, presumptively with the 
knowledge and approval of the President, 
began the political trick; and Democrats 
and Republicans alike marched into line, 
and passed the bill in both Houses. A 
motion to reconsider is now pending in the 
Senate, and prubably it will be passed, and 
the country be saved from a disgrace. 


.... The Catholic Telegraph does not see 
how ore can dare to question the ‘‘ Immac- 
ulate Purity” of the Virgin Mary. It says: 

“It was from her pure flesh and blood that 

the body of the Man-God was created and this 
body was hypostatically united, at the same 
time as the human soul, with the Werd, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. There- 
fore, to question her purity is to question the 
purity of God.” 
By the same rule, to question the purity of 
Mary’s mother is to question the purity of 
Mary. If those who are spiritually sons of 
God can be imperfect, we do not see why 
one who is only physically the mother of the 
Son of God may not also be imperfect. The 
only reason for believing in the immaculate 
purity of the Virgin Mary is, that a certain 
Church has said so, and that does not carry 
infallible weight with us, altho to Catholics 
it is the word of final appeal, compelling 
the conscience. 


....The House of Representatives, in re- 
sponse to the President’s message, last week, 
passed the Retaliation Bill, by a majority of 
one hundred and seventy-six to four. One 
hundred and three Democrats and seventy- 
three Republicans voted for the bill. The 
strong probability is that the bill will be 
passed by the Senate, and that the great 
mass of the Senators of both parties will 
vote for it. Nobody doubts, or can doubt, 
as tothe real motives of the President in 
sending his Retaliation message to Con- 
gress. What he meantto do was to issue a 
campaign document to secure [rish-Ameri- 
can votes. The discussion of the subject, 
both in Congress and out of it, has thor- 
oughly stripped off all the disguise of the 
President, aud presented him before the 
country in his true colors, greatiy to his 
disadvantage. 


.... We had supposed that the reason why 
the Governor of this state commuted the 
sentence of death on an Italian woman 
some weeks ago, was because of a repug- 
nance to havea woman hanged, no woman 
having been hanged in this state for fifty 
years. But the London Tablet (Catholic) 
gives us unexpected light. It says the 
reason is that the Italian Freemasons per- 
suaded the King of Italy to ask this clemen- 
cy of the Governor, tho it does not teil us 
why the Freemasons should take special 
interest in this woman, beyond the strange 
assertion that they ‘‘assume the protection 
and guardi«nship of criminals in both hem- 
ispheres.”’ 


....We are yet in the early stages of the 
Presidential campaign. The indications, 
however, are that public opinion on the 
Tariff question, which is really the great 
issue before the people, is strongly setting 
against the Free Trade policy of the Presi- 
dent’s Message and the Mills Bill. We 
believe that these indications wil! increase 
as the campaign advances, and the people 
more and more fully understand the nature 
and relations of the issue before them. 


....He who faithfully discharges his 
duties to God and man, as they arise from 
time to time, and in the various forms in 
which they so arise, need give himself no 
special convern about dying grace. That 
will come when he needs it. God’s promise 
secures to such a man a happy exit from 
this world, and an abundant entrance into 
his own everlasting kingdom. Right liv- 
ing is the direct road to happy dying. 


.... The Supreme Court of California has 
decided that the Hill-Sharon marriage con- 
tractisa valid contract; andthe United States 
Circuit Court for that state has just decided 
that the alleged contract is not valid, but a 
pure forgery from beginning to end. Itis 
hot easy to determine, as the matter now 
stands, what will be the practical result of 
this conflict of decisions. 


--..People who spend a great deal of time 
and thought in making a show of them- 
selves to others, are apt to forget that they 
are chiefly their own admirers, and that so 
far as they are not, they invite criticism 
rather than commendation. ‘They are silly 
people, not hitting the mark they aimed at, 
and usually hitting one ‘at which they did 


“not aim. 


....In the procession at Woodstock was 
a car containing four little girls, represent- 
ing the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Indiana and Connecticut—the doubtful 
states. The prospects are excellent that all 
of these states will give their electoral vote 
to the Republican ticket, and that opposed 
to the solid South will be a solid North. 


....Our existence on earth salutes us with 
a great opportunity, and involves a terrible 
possibility. We may crown that existence 
with the glories of Heaven, and die to enter 
upon these glories. We may entail upon it 
the damnation of Hell, and die to feel that 
damnation in the world of spirits. Who can 
afford to trifle with such an existence? 


...-The Times and Evening Post of this 
city profess to be strongly in favor of High 
License in this state; and yet they are 
doing their utmost to secure the success of 
the rum party, and defeat the only party 
through which High License can be at- 
tained. ‘heir practice, in plain English, 
gives the direct lie to their profession. 


.... Let those who take charge of cemeter- 
ies throughout the country take notice that 
a convention of superintendents of ceme- 
teries, held in Brooklyn last week, voted 
unanimously that fences ought not to be 
allowed around cemetery lots; and that, 
with a single negative, they voted that 
hedges should also be dispensed with. 


....The Evening Post, commenting on 
a brief telegraphic synopsis of Senator 
Evarts’s speech, expressed regret that 
‘more of it was not published.” We are 
happy to furnish the Post and all other 
interested persons witha full report of it. 
We hope the Post will read the whole of it. 
It could not be better employed. 


....If the Bible is worthy of any confi- 
dence as the Word of God, then it is worthy 
of the most absolute confidence. A sort of 
half-way faith that half denies and half 
affirms, does not befit the Christian. His 
proper position is to stand by the Bible as 
true, to trust and defend it as true, and, if 
necessary, to die for it as true. 


..-s.There were hundreds of mill-hands 
in the audience at Woodstock last week- 
workers in cotton, woolen, silk and leather 
goods, and they listened eagerly to the ar- 
guments for Protection, and must have 
gone away convineed that in voting for Har- 
rison and Merton they willsimply be voting 
for their own welfare. 


....[t is a forcible remark of Matthew 
Henry that ‘‘those that would make sure 
the work of théir obedience must make 
quick work of it.’”? There is no way in which 
one can make his salvation certain, except 
by immediate acceptance of Christ as his 
Saviour. Every moment’s delay to do this 
is a moment of danger. 


....Congressman Butterworth is a very 
effective speaker. He held theimmense au- 
dience in Roseland Park for more than an 
hour in the closest and most eager atten- 
tion, the interest steadily deepening to the 
close. The report of his speech does not ad- 
equately reveal its power. 


....Mrs. Foster delighted the Putnam 
County people with her speech on the tem- 
perance question. She is a most entertain 
ing speaker, her statement is clear and her 
logic is strong. Her audience forgot that 
the dinner-hour had come while she occu- 
pied the platform. 


....President Cleveland, who is nbdtor- 
iously fond of fishing, conspicuously illus- 
trated this feature of his character when he 
baited his hook with his Retaliation mes- 
sage to Congress, and flung it into the great 
sea of public opinion for the purpose of 
catching votes. 


....-Christianity, as a religious system, is 
in this world, and is, and for centuries has 
been, the religious faith of millions. How 
it came to be in this world isa question that 
the Bible fully answers; and this answer is 
not only sufficient, but it is the best possi- 
ble answer. 


...-The minister of the Gospel who has 
the power to attract large audiences to hear 
him, has a rare and valuable gift. If, hav- 


ing this gift, he treats his audiences with 
clap-trap and amusement, he dishonors him- 
self, desecratesthe pulpit, and is false to his 
Lord. 


.... Kindly offices rendered to our kindred 
when living furnish pleasant memories 
when they are dead. Weshould treat them 
as we will then wish to have done. The ob- 
servance of this simple rule would make 
every family onthe globe a happy family. 
....Among the distinguished guests at 
Woodstock, last week, was General 
Schenck, ex-Minister to England. He and 





his daughter occupied seats on the plat- 
form, and greatly enjoyed the proceedings. 








Religions Intelligence. 
METHODISM VS. MORMONISM. 


BY A MISSIONARY IN UTAH. 


THE Methodist Episcopal Church, consid- 
ering its unsurpassed record for early and 
impetuous and continued assault upon the 
hosts of error and iniquity wherever found, 
was strangely neglectful of the urgent call 
to undertake to rescue Utah from the sway 
of its double curse and crime, being the 
fourth, instead ofthe first, denomination to 
enter the territory with missionary opera- 
tions. And even after entering the territo- 
ry and occupying a few points with charac- 
teristic vigor, she grew languid and slack- 
ened in her zeal. 

Bishop Wiley declared, ‘“ Utah is harder 
than China,’’ and Bishop Fowler, ‘‘It is the 
hardest mission ground into which the 
Methodist plow has ever been thrust,’’ while 
in the report for 1882 it was alleged: ‘‘ Utah 
may well be regarded as the most difficult 
mission field on the entire globe.” But, at 
length rousing herself, she seems evidently 
to be seeking thoroughly to redeem lost 
time, and to make noble amends for any 
negligence in the past. 

As appears from a report presented by him 
at a recent Conference held in Salt Lake, 
under the enthusiastic lead of the Rev. T.C. 
lliff, as Superintendent, enlargement on 
every side is the order of the day, and push- 
ing of the work in all its departments. 
And, moreover, solid facts were set forth in 
full proof that faith and works combined 
will bring fruit from the tract most desert. 

Ground was broken at Corrinne in 1870, 
or a year after the completion of the Pacific 
Railroad, soon after at Salt Lake and Og- 
den and within a year or two at Tooele, 
Bingham, Provo, Nephi and Beaver, the 
latter at a distance of 275 miles south of any 
point then touched by the railroad. In Salt 
Lake Chaplain McCabe had the nerve to un- 
dertake to build a $60,000 church; an acade- 
my was started in the same city and sehool 
at the other points occupied. ; 

And then came the tug of war; for the first 
steps to introduce outside ideas and meth- 
ods into a Mormon community are certain 
to cost infinite patience and toil for 
the vis inertiw is amazing. Reaction 
to the extent of letting go * and 
withdrawing set in and continued for 
the better part of a decade. The school 
work was well-nigh suspended. But pres- 
ently, thanks to the railroads, mines, the 
Edmunds Law, and steady and growing 
pressure from the combined efforts of all 
the Christian Churches, better days began 
to dawn,and “‘Forward”’ was again the cry. 
Larger appropriations were made, old fields 
were strengthened and new ones entered, 
and a building era was inaugurated. Since 
1883 not less than twenty-five stations have 
been opened for preaching and school-work. 
The sum of $49,000 is now expended annu- 
ally for salaries, chapels, etc.; a vigorous 
movement is on foot looking to the estab- 
lishment of a school of higher learning, 
while a great Gospel tent has recently 
reached the territory and will doubtless be 
kept fervid with ringing calls to repentance 

and the better life 

As showing the results already achieved 
under the new régime the statement which 
follows is most significant. It is costly 
business, this uprooting of ideas and prac- 
tices suffered to strengthen themselves for 
almost sixty years; but the thing can cer- 
tainly be done. The material, tangible en- 
largement during five years, is of this stim- 
ulating sort: Five years ago but 10 mission- 
aries, male and female, were under com- 
mission, but now 25, while the teachers have 
increased from 16 to 40, making a total 
present working force, wives included, of 
some 75. Instead of 7 day-schools there are 
24, with pupils numbering 1,400, instead of 
560, while the Sabbath-schools have ad- 
vanced from 8 to 30, and their officers and 
scholars from 640 to 1,600. And in all these 
schools nearly two-thirds are from Mormon 
families. Church edifices are not8, but 28 
instead, while the number of parsonages 
has changed from 4to 10. Then the prop- 
erty owned and used for church and school 
purposes was valued at $67,900, but to-day at 
$175,000. And finally, where, at the former 
date, but 219 members and probationers 
could be found, 587 aumes are now upon the 
rolls, and the 1,000 hearers of 85 have 
swelled to some 5,000. 
The Methodists act wisely in bestowing 
special attention in Utah upon the Danes, 
Swedes and Norwegians, of whom there are 
some 40,000, and who, for the most part, are 
not so utterly poisoned and paralyzed in 
mind and soul, heart and conscience, as 
adults of Angle-Saxon stock are almost 





certain to be. And in this work they have 


the rare advantage of being able to employ 
several missionaries who formerly were 
stanch Mormon elders; and so in their own 
sad experience have tasted the bitterness of 
forsaking the simplicity of the Gospel for 
the absurd expectations and delusive prom- 
ises of the Latter-Day scheme. 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE eight theological seminaries of 
the Presbyterian Church had, last year, 607 
students. The average cost for the educa- 
tion of each of these students was $453. 


...-According to the annual statistical 
report of the German Jewish community, 
the number of Jews in the kingdom of 
Prussia in 1880 was 363,790, or 1.33 per cent. 
of the total population ; in 1885 the number 
was 366,543, or 1.29 per cent. There was 
thus an absolute increase in the Jewish 
population, but a relative decrease. 





....-The Rev. W. F. Davis, who was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment for 
preaching on Boston Common without a per- 
mit, was released from jail last week after 
having served ten months, his term having 
been shortened because of good behavior. He 
was received by many friends. Thecar- 
riage which bore him to his home in Chelsea 
was followed by others filled with friends. 
Mr. Davis will not say whether or not he 
will again preach on the Common. 


...-Jdustice Allen, of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, has filed his decision on the 
preliminary questions in the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary case. It is said to be in 
favor of Professor Smyth. The suit was 
for the purpose of determining what should 
be filed as the record of the proceed 


ings before the Board.of Visitors. The 
decision requires, it is stated, that 
the Visitors put into the record ev- 


erything which Professor Smyth deems 
essential to a full and fair hearing of the 
case by the Supreme Court. 


...-All Massachusetts is exercised on the 
public-school question, raised by the atti- 
tude cf the Catholics. Children of Catholic 
parents hitherto attending the public 
schools, have been ordered to attend paro- 
chial schools, and many of them will do so. 
The Boston Evangelical Alliance passed 
resolutions on Monday appuinting a com- 
mittee to protest to the Boston School Com- 
mittee against the withdrawal of Swinton’s 
text book from the schools; and calling 
upon the state to resume at once control of 
the public schools, and to make attendance 
compulsory upon all children of school 
age and good health, except those who at- 
tend private schools approved by the state. 


...-Bishop Ryle, of Liverpool, cpenly 
criticises the Eacyclical of the Lambeth 
Conference for its failure to make “any 
reference to the ‘ unhappy divisions’ about 
the doctrine and ritual of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which are at this moment eonvulsing 
the Church of England.’’ He wanted “ bold 
declaration that, with the utmost degree of 
toleration, our Church will never readmit 
the Mass and auricular confession, or go 
behind the: Reformation.” A few plain 
statements of this kind would, he holds, 
“‘have immensely improved the Encycli- 
cal,” and would have furthered that *‘ heal- 
ing’’ process which is indispensable if ‘‘dis- 


ruption and disestablishment”’ are to be 
averted. 


....A question has arisen among the Mo- 
ravians in this country as to the Presidency 
of their coming Provincial Synod. Both 
Bishops Reinke and Van Vieck have been 
understood as saying they would not, for 
various reasons, accept the responsibility. 
The Moravian thinks, however, that the 
* cunstitutional provision on the subject 
of the Presidency is so plain”’ that a formal 
tender of the office should be made to the 
‘*bishops in succession, and a formal decli- 


nation on their part directly addressed to 
the Synod, before the Synod can proceed to 
make use of itsinherent right to organize.”’ 
Bishop Van V:eck pleads defective hearing, 
sight and memory, and Bishop Reinke 
urges that the ‘ best parliamentary talent 
in our body should be secured for the chair- 
manship.’ 


.... The Treasurer of the American Board 
has made up his accounts for eleven months 
of the financial year, and finds, on compar- 
ison with the same period last year, a very 
encouraging result. He says: 


“It proves conclusively that there has been 
no material withholding of contributions from 
the management in consequence of the attitude 
ot the Board toward those candidates for mis- 
sion service who hold the new views on the sub- 
ject of future probation. The receipts for the 
eleven months ending J uly. 1887, were $397,562.05. 
Those for the same months of 1888 were $479,- 
757.79. The contributions from the Boston 
churches are al! in for the year, and they show 
a falling off, compared with the previous year, 
of about $2,700. but Boston has a larger pro- 
portion of critics of the prudential committee 
of the Board than any other locality. Several 
churches where a falling off might have been 





expected have given more this year than the 
did last year. a . “ 
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Literature. 


(The prompt mention +n our list of “ Books of the Week” 
witil be considered by us an equavaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of ows 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. | 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT’S 
LATEST VOLUMES.* 


THE two latest volumes of Mr. Ban- 
croft’s great historic opus relate to what 
may fairly be entitled transitional periods 
in the history of California and of Mexico. 
The two volumes are so different in style 
as to make it difficult to believe that they 
proceed from the same hand. The Mexi- 
san volume shows on every page the calm 
gravity and dignity which comports with 
the treatment of historic subjects. The 
author of the volume on California has 
adopted a style which is in singular har- 
mony with the extraordinaazy chronicles 
he was called on to compose. 

Unless Australia can furnish 
thing to match the epoch of California 
life which forms the subject of the vol- 
ume before us, this volume is likely to 
remain in the annals of literature the 
unique record of a unique history bearing 
Californa 


some- 


the suggestive title, inter 
Pocula. Itreads like the intoxicated his- 
tory of an intoxicated people, or like the 
first application of the old principle veri- 
tasin vino as a method of historic re- 
search. The outcome is something won- 
derful to read and yet more wonderful to 
contemplate in the bare realistic truthful- 
ness of its presentation. 

We assume that these grotesque incon- 
gruities of style are intentionally as- 
sumed as befitting the grotesque incon- 
gruities which form the subject matter 
of the volume. The author seems to have 
felt that his contact with the rough an- 
nals of the period left him in need of 
some daily lustration and to have re- 
sorted for that purpose to the Greek and 
Latin classics with which he has _ be- 
sprinkled his pages. At all events, the 
style and matter of the volume together 
put it in a class wholly by itself, and out 
of the range of any comparative criti- 
cism yet peacticed among mortals. 

California inter Pocula is exactly what 
the history was and what the book repre- 
sents. How far the gold-intoxicated state 
was in her cups and how she behaved 
when in them, the volume enables us to 
see perhaps as clearly as the most expe- 
rienced “49er” of them all. At all 
events here is the history with the 
strange, grotesque, crude, cruel, contra- 
dictory life allin it; with nothing soft- 
ened, nothing harmonized or expurgated, 
but with the whole crude mass brought 
in just as it was discovered and thrown 
down befure the reader for his contem- 
plation. History with Mr. Bancroft may 
be truth, but it is not one of the fine arts. 

The volume opens, after some classic 
flourishes, with the soberest attack on 
the dry details of the discovery of gold in 
California. With unwearied 
every rumor and legend is traced to its 
hollow source. Mr. Bancroft’s patient 
industry in labors of this kind is monu- 
mental, and has no better illustration in 
all his voluminous publications than in 


diligence 


this exhaustive development of every 
inch in the complex story of the gold dis 
covery in California. From the discov- 
ery he passes to the rush of immigration, 
overland, across the isthmus by both 
routes, and around the Horn. It is a dark 
and painful history with passages in it 
which we would gladly see fade from the 
memory of thethe times. But here in 
Mr. Bancroft’s they pass into history as a 
new chapter of horrorsin the worldsstory. 

Having introduced the motley popula- 
tion to the country, he proceeds next, 
with equal thoroughness and patient at- 
tention to details, to describe them in the 
varying phases of their strange life, cir- 
cumstances and character. He gives 
chronicles,anecdotes, portraitures,adven- 
tures,geography,all taken from the volcan 
If his book is strange in mat- 
style, he 
history was 


ic period, 
ter and 
that the 


may justly reply 


stranger _ still. 

* CALIFORNIA INTER POCULA. 8vo, pp. 828. Whole 
Series Vol. XXXV, and Vol. Viof Mexico. Whole 
Series Vol. [X. Svo,. pp. 760. San Francisco: The His- 
tory Company, Publishers, 








iAll phases of that history have their 
llustrations, and are limned with blunt 
truthfulness. In this way we have pre- 
served for us not only the miner’s life, 
which has been the subject of frequent 
previous illustration, but the whole range 
of social life, the popular notions and 
methods of carrying on business, the posi- 
tion of women, the ordinary home life, the 
courts, prisons, drinking habits, gambling 
dueling, etc.—all illustrated by a mass of 
actual examples, and brought together 
without much philosophizing, but in a 
highly colored and luminous turbulence, 
which, tho new to history, formed, no 
doubt, the striking feature of the actual 
events, and amid which we catch sight, as 
the author intends we ghall, of the ele- 
ments that were ultimately to emerge in 
the ultimate and more happily established 
social order. 

Mr. Bancroft’s courage is equal to all 
demands. He relates, for example, the 
entire history of the Broderick duel, the 
murderous part of Judge Terry in it, and, 
afterward, all with the personal minute- 
of a proces verbal, He expresses a highly 
favorable opinion of California courts as a 
whole; but it must have been rude justice 
that was bad in them, if the tales recorded 
in these pages are to be trusted. The an- 
nals of jurisprudence may be searched in 
vain for such a tribunal as that opened in 
December, 1849, in San Francisco by Judge 
William B. Almond, late pea-nut peddler, 
on his own authority and for the disposi- 
tion of justice, at fixed prices, in civil 
eases. 

The volume on Mexico is, we suppos e 
the last in the Bancroft series on that 
country, as it brings the history down to 
1887. The first twenty chapters contain 
the political history from the expulsion 
of the foreign diplomats and the liberal 
uprising in 1861 to the re-election of Diaz 
in 1887. The remaining six chapters are 
devoted to a general review of the natural 
resources, general development and civili- 
zation of Mexico. The political history 
opening with the troubles which led to 
the French, occupation, culminates in the 
tragic career of Maximilian, the success- 
ful effort to throw off a foreign domina- 
tion and the establishment of the new 
order which seems now at last to prom- 
ise permanence to free institutions and a 
healthful national development. 

The Maximilian episode is presenied in 
this volume with great care down to the 
minutest points. Little is left untouched, 
and the vexed and pathetic narrative 
leaves little to be desired. The causes 
which led tothe overthrow of the unfor- 
tunate Prince, the grounds on which he 
might have hoped for a better fate and 
the general grounds on which Mexican 
policy required his execution are exhib- 
ited with judicial impartiality. 

We note that a sensational incident 
connected with his execution, which has 
of late been going the rounds of the jour- 
nals with some show of authority, is ren- 
dered highly improbable if not wholly in- 
credible by the ofticial facts. 

The part of the volume to which we 
turn with most interest is that containing 
the survey of the patural resources of the 
country, of its population and civilization, 
This is the most complex, difficult, and at 
time important part of the 
author’s task. Mexican statistics are a 


the sume 


confused and unsatisfactory science. The 
published studies of the country are far 
authoritative. Mr. 
Bancroftt’s known assiduity and pains in 
the collection of such data inclines us to 
accept his compilations as the nearest ap- 
proach yet published of the actual condi- 
tion of the country. 

The work isdone in a good spirit and 
on a sufficiently comprehensive plan. A 
chapter each is devoted to such topics as 
‘*Government, Finances and Military”; 
‘*Mining, Manufactures and Fisheries”; 
‘*‘Commerce and Railroads”; ** Agricul- 
tural ** Ecclesiastical Af- 
fairs”; ‘‘Society,” and ‘* Education, 
Science, Arts, and Literature.” The im- 
portant question of the evolution of a new 


from thorough or 


Resotrces ”; 


race in Mexico receives at the author's 
hands careful attention; but beyond the 
noting of present tendencies nothing de- 
cisive seems to be reached, The Mexican 
transition is not yet passed, 
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MAGAZINE NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE KENNAN contributes to the 
September Century an article on ‘* Exile by 
Administrative Process,” in which he gives 
a great number of instances of the banish- 
ment of per: ons to Siberia, without the ob- 
servance of any of the legal formalities that 
in most countries precede or attend a depri- 
vation of rights. Mr. Kennan al-o discusses 
in an Open Letter the question ‘‘Is the Si 
berian Exile System to be at Once Abol- 
ished ?”’ stating his reasons for believing 
that the plan of reform now being discussed 
in Russia, and which is said by the London 
Spectator to involve the entire abolition of 
exile to Siberia as a method of punishment, 
will not be put into operation. Mr. Ken- 
nan has no faith in the successful advance- 
ment of the scheme, owing to political 
handicapping and an iron prejudice in the 
ministerial circles. The greater part of the 
Century this month is devoted to educa- 
tional themes. The contributions include 
“The University and the Bible,” by T. T. 
Munger, a plea for the study of Christian 
a3 well as heathen classics ; ‘* Women who 
go to College,” by Arthur Gilman, and 
“The Industrial Idea in Education,” by 
Charles M. Carter. One illustrated paper 
is on “ Coliege Fraternities,” with pictures 
of twenty-eight chapter-houses and society 
halls at Yale, Harvard, Princeton and other 
colleges; and another is on “ Uppingham: 
an Ancient School Worked on Modern 
Ideas,’’ with a number of illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell, and a portrait of the late 
head-master, Edward Thring, who is said 
to be, since Arnold of Rugby, the most 
highly esteemed educator of England. 

We find in the Atlantic Monthly for Sep- 
tember the opening chapters of a serial 
novel by Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy, 
author of *‘ The Wind of Destiny” and “But 
yet a Woman.”’ The story takes its title, 
‘Passe Rose,” from the name of the hero- 
ine,a French girl of remarkable beauty, and 
begins in a way to enlist interest. Miss 
Murfree (‘Charles Egert Craddock’’) fur- 
nishes a long installmentof her story, ‘‘The 
Despot of Broomsedge Cove,” and Frances 
EK. Wadleigh supplies a short story, “ Mis- 
tah Fahmah.” ‘A Week in Wales” isa 
series of fresh travel sketches by Mrs. Julia 
C. R. Dorr. Mrs, Lillie B. Chace Wyman 
adds a paper to her ‘“‘Studies of Factory 
Life,” this time giving instances of hard- 
ship among the women. Two papers of his- 
torical interest are Dr. A. P. Peabody’s ac- 
count of ‘‘ Boston Mobs before the Revolu- 
tion” (in which Crispus Attucks loses his 
claim to be counted a martyr in the cause 
of popular liberty), and **‘ The First Year of 
the Continental Congress,’’ in which John 
Fiske describes the Lexington and Concord 


fight, the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the- 


character of Washington. H. C. Merwin 
furnishes a curious paper on Daniel Draw- 
baugh, a claimant of the original invention 
of the telephone. Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, 
who writes of birds so intelligentiy and 
sympathetically, describes the ‘‘ Home Life 
of the Redstart.”’ The number is an excel- 
lent one; but when are the Atlantics not 
excellent? ; 

The September Scribner’s is an especially 
fine issue of the popular magazine. Mr. W. H. 
Mallock’s picturesque paper on Cyprus; the 
delightful reminiscences of the Hon. Hugh 
McCulloch,entitled ‘Memories of Some Con- 
temporaries,”? and the article, on *‘‘ The 
Modern Greeks,’’ by Professor Seymour, 
are enjoyable features. In Mr. McCulloch’s 
paper is given the writer’s own personal 
estimate of ex-President Andrew Johuson, 
founded on his intimate relations with him. 
Mr. McCulloch believes that ‘‘ No public 
man in the United States has been so im- 
perfectly understood as Andrew Johnson.” 
The many elaborate illustrations in General 
Horace Porter’s article on ‘‘ Railway Pas- 
senger Travel,’ include views inside and 
out several of the largest railway stations 
in this country, rich interiors of the most 
luxurious tvpe of parlor, sleeping and din- 
ing cars, and several English stations. 

A delicate question is mooted by Dr. 
Edward MeSweeny in The Catholic World 
for September, viz., the use of titles and 
other adjuncts of old-worid life by the 
American clergy. The article 1s headed 
“The Priest andthe Public,” and is the re- 
sult of much observation and the study of 
first principles. A very suggestive article 
is ‘‘How to Obtain Congregational Sing- 
ing,’’ by the Rev. Alfred Young. A strong 
practical suggestion, added to the writer’s 
articles in former rumbers, showing the 
ood, and, in fact, the need, of the whole 
people participating in the public offices of 
the Roman Catholic Church, by responses 
and hymns. 

In an article alluding to female authors 
in the Woman’s World for the month, the 
writer says: 





“The memoirs of Jane Austen show that she 
braved the public opinion of the day in publish- 
ing her well-known works; but tho personally 
that seems to have given her little concern, yet 
to please her family she had always a handker- 
chief at hand to conceal from view the writings 
on which she might be engaged when visitors 
were announced. Miss Martineau details early 
experiences of a somewhat similar character, 
and it was not until her twenty-seventh year, 
when forced by circumstances to obtain the 
means of self-support, that she ceased to take 
precautions to keep her vocation a secret from 
the world. But no lady writer suffered so 
severely as Mrs. Somerville from the public 
opinion of those days, as her unwomanly love of 
mathematics immensely aggregated the guilt 
of her infraction of the established code of fem- 
inine propriety. Her afflicted relatives adjured 
her to give up her discreditab!e studies, and not 
to bring disgrace upon herself and family by in- 
dulgence in such unwomanly pursuits.” 
Among the contributors to this new periud- 
ical are Miss Mathilde Blind, Mrs. Ella 
Hepworth Dixon, ‘*George Fleming,” and 
Miss F. Mabel Robinson. 

An amusing article in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, “ Animal and Plant Lore,” 
by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, ridicules the 
ever-current myth that snakes and lzards 
can live in the human stomach—that bug- 
bear to children and ignorant adults. The 
wriéer says: 


“A Connecticut lady tells us that, as a child, 
she knew of more than one person ‘who had 
swallowed a snake’s egg.’ The snake grew, and 
when hungry would ‘ cluck’ in the throat of its 
unwilling host. The only way toget rid of the 
uncanny tenant was for the person to fast until 
hunger compelled the snake to venture out toa 
plate of untasted victuals upon the table. This 
is a genuine myth that no doubt still exists in 
the central) part of Connecticut. 

* A Massachusetts country girl told me of an- 
other case, which she said she had never thought 
of doubting. A lady was long annoyed by the 
presence of a snake in her stomach, supposed 
to have been swallowed while still very small 
in drinking-water. She finally decoyed from 
its quarters the unwelcome occupant by boiling 
a large dish of milk, over which she bent until 
the snake came out to feed. Similar myths are 
common in New England, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, in which eels or ‘lizards’ (newts) 
take the place of snakes. In the ‘ Seuth End’ of 
Boston there lives a man who is nicknamed 
‘Lizard’ by the street-boys, because it is cur- 
rently reported that be for many years unwill- 
ingly entertained one of these batrachian par- 
asites. In every instance it is believed that the 
oniy relief possible is to coax forth the creature 
by some tempting dish of food or drink.” 

Lippincott’s devotes much of its space 
this month to ‘‘Herodand Mariamne”a 
very bloody tragedy, by Miss Amélie Rives, 
of course historical as to its basis, and 
abundant in examples of the author’s abili- 
ties and shortcomings. 


» » 
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BERNHARD PtNJEkK’s History of the 
Christian Philosophy of Religion from 
the Reformation to Kant is a work to be 
classed with Dorner’s ‘‘ History of Protes- 
tant Theology ” and Pfizeiderer’s ** Philoso- 
phy of Religiop,” both of which uave been 
noticed more or less at length in our col- 
umnos. Dorner’s work is more distinctly 
the adjunct and historical support of his 
theological system, but notwithstanding 
the infusion of his own personality remains 
a work of great and permanent value. 
Pfleiderer’s is a notable protest against re- 
cent theological tendencies, admirable as 
far as it goes but fragmentary and limited. 
The present volume by Piinger is the work 
of a young German scholar who died in 1885 
in his thirty-fifth year. Its merits are great 
and obvious, among which not the least are 
accuracy, impartiality and the clear, simple 
and intelligible reproduction of the opinions 
of other men. Its author was for some five 
years previous to his death a professor ex- 
traordinarius at Jena. He had published 
astriking volume on Servetus, founded the 
Theoloyisches Jalvresbericht, done a large 
amount of admirable work in its pages, 
performed his university functions with 
success, and in addition to the present com- 
pleted volume, made good progress with 
another on the fundamental principles of 
religious philosophy. In the present work 
he has undertaken to show what the re- 
markable movement of theological activity 
which lay between Kant and the Reforma- 
tion actually accomplished. He introduces 
his work with a definition of what he pro- 
poses to undertake end a survey of the 
subject from the Christian era to the 
Reformation. From this point on his work 
is thorough, systematic and comprehensive. 
Viewing Christianity on its intellectual 
side, apart from its personal and practical 
relations as the religion of the redemption 
and reconciliation with God through Jesus 
Christ, the most important inquiry to be 
made concerning it is, what has it con- 
tributed to the received philosophy of life‘ 
or what isit as a philosophy of religion? 





This is substantially the discussion under- 
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taken in this volume. Looking at its sub- 
ject-matter in this way it is easy to see that 
it lies near the vital center of religion and 
equally easy to appreciate how great a 
service the student who performs such a 
task as wellasitis done here, renders there- 
by to religion itself. Piinjer was certainly 
a remarkable man, possessing extraordi- 
nary erudition for his years and a power of 
appreciation, criticism and clear impartial 
restatement which few men have possessed 
atany age. Excepting the inadequate and 
in some respects one-sided exposition of 
Methodism, and the occasional exhibition 
of the national absorption in German evo- 
lutions, his book is a model of accurate re- 
production. Possibly students who have 
succeeded in attaining fixed and clarified 
conclusions as to Jacob Béhme, Sweden- 
borg and Edward Irving may feel that 
more clearness and definiteness in the pages 
relating to them is to be desired, but what 
fails in the fountain can hardly be ex- 
pected in the stream. This work has been 
well translated by W. Hastie, B.D. and 
published by T. T. Clark, Edinburgh, with 
an admirable and elaborate preface, by 
Prof. Robert Flint, of the University of 
Edinburgh. (Scribner & Welford.) 

-In The Fighting Veres, Lives of Sir 
Francis Vere and of Sir Horace Vere, by 
Ciements R. Markham, we have the histori- 
cal counterpart of a Dutch genre picture, 
admirable in its patient study of details 
and minute representation of all the realis- 
tic facts bearing on the case. The two 
Veres, the subjects of this biography, were 
descended from the ancient house of that 
name which through a succession of twenty 
noblemep carried the title of Earl of Ox- 
ford and became extinct in Aubrey de Vere, 
twentieth Earl of Oxford, who died March 

12th, 1703. Geoffrey, the fourth son of the 
fifteenth Earl, was the father of the heroes 
of this volume, Sir Francis and Sir Horace 
Vere, the elder of whom seems to have been 
born in 1560 and the yuunger in 1565. The 
times in which they were to act were times 
in which the great beginnings of modern life 
were making. Tho England had soldiers 
before his day Sir Francis has the fame of 
having been the first in the long succession 
of great English generals in the modern art 
of war. He was trained as a man in Eng- 
land and as a captain in that struggle 
against Spain in the Low Countries in 
which England took so deep an interest, 
and which both in its issue and progress 
bore so directly on the history of Puritan 
ism in this country and in England. 
Mr. Markham/’s volume is a series of mi- 
nute studies in wnich are portrayed the rise 
of the Veres and their house, the boyhood 
of our heroes, the troubles of the Low Coun- 
tries, the theater of war in wifich they were 
to act, and their abundant campaigning. 
Among the inteiesting and not least valua- 
ble features of the book are the author’s 
studies of the military art as practiced in 
that day, and as founded upon the arill and 
tactics of the great Spanish captains. In 
this the author bas done ori;:inal work of 
very considerable value. In the remainder 
he follows the two commanders through 
their campaigns with surprisingly minute 
accounts of the actions, sieges and defenses 
in which they were engaged. In some points 
he finds himself at odds with Mr. Motley, 
whose conclusions as to the amount and 
value of English assistance given to the 
heroic Netherlanders he is disposed to ques- 
tion. The work has a special value for 
American students as a vivid presentation 
of the scenes and struggles among which 
the founders of our civilization were furmed. 
As a presentation of the English co-opera_ 
tion in these wars against Spanish absolut- 
ism the work can hardly be surpassed, es- 
pecially in its connection with origina 
Sources of knowledge. It is admirably got 
ten up by the American publishers the] 
Messrs. Houghto,n Mifflin & Co. ($4.00.) 

. The Origins of the English People and 
of the English Language, by Jean Roemer, 
LL.D., of the College of the City of New 
York, is a compilation of much value, on 
which has been expended a large amount of 
intelligent and painstaking scholarship. 
The work is constructed on the sound prin- 
ciple that the language represents the peo- 
ple in every stage of development and that 
it can only be understood in connection 
With their history. In the eleven chapters 
of his large octavo volume Professor Roe- 
Mer traces the history of the English peo- 
ple from the beginning with a view to elu- 
cidating in this way the development of the 
language. He begins with the early inhab- 
itants of the island, giving us what is 
known or believed on such grounds of prob- 
ability as exist, concerning the prehistoric 
Population, who they were, to what races 
they belonged, whence the name Britain is 
derived, what became of these people and 
What traces remain of them in the language. 


With the Roman conquest the history be- 
comes clearer and there is more to be said of 
the impression made by the Romans on the 
popular speech. The subsequent English 
conquest brings us to a period of still 
greater interest in the development of the 
language in connection with the Christiani- 
zation of the inhabitants and the trans- 
formation of the alphabetic charac- 
ters from the ancient Runic forms into 
early Anglo-Saxon writing, formed after 
the Irish model. On this new  civili- 
zation the Danes descended to leave 
traces on the vernacular which did not dis- 
appear with the downfall of the Danish do- 
minion. The remaining chapters are de- 
voted to the rise of the Normans in Gaul, 
their conquest of Kngland, the Norman 
period, and the gradual fusion of Anglo- 
Norman French and Anglo-Saxon English. 
The two closing chapters treat of the Eng- 
lish language and its vocabulary, with 
Specimens of Early English. A valuable 
addition is the Appendix of three chapters 
on the French Sources of Modern English— 
alistorical sketch of the French language 
done in the same general method as the 
main work, but of course much briefer. 
Professor Roemer does not claim for this 
volume the character of an original investi- 
gation, but frankly describes it as a‘ com- 
pilation from the best and latest autbori- 
ties.’ This isindeed its merit that it makes 
accessible to general students the scattered 
work of scholars. The labor of the prepa- 
ration of such a volume is very great. ‘The 
author has brought together in his pages an 
amount of learning and criticism which 
represents the accumulation of hardly less 
than a life-time of study. He has given co- 
pious citations which put the reader on the 
track of the sources from which he has 





drawn. The work is provided with an ex- 
cellent index. (Appleton & Co. 8vo, pp. 
658.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 


THAT delightful little publication the 
American Notes and Queries has passed 
its twentieth number with every sign ofa 
deserved success. It is one of the neatest 
and most entertaining, as well as instruc- 
tive, of our newer magazines. 


- Tariff and Wages; Paul and His 
Father Have a Dialogue-Discussion of these 
Vital Questions,” is a pamphlet taking up 
the topic of a judicious tariff system. by 
George W. Elliott, A.M., of Rochester. 
Moulton, Wenborne & Co., of Buffalo, print 
the brochure. 


.-Mr. Thomas Whittaker’s edition of 
Cheyne’s ‘‘New Commentary on the 
Psalms’”’ has appeared, as announced. The 
same publisher issues ‘‘Studies in the Acts 
of the Apostles,’”’ by Bishop Williams of 
Connecticut. It is exceedingly practical 
and is expected to reach a large circulation. 


.- The Athenwumsays of Mrs. Green,the 
widow of the historian (alluding to her 
monograph on Henry II), that she is “a 
writer of rare historical ability,’ and that 
the ‘‘ real value of this book is to be sought 
not in the charm of a brilliant style, or the 
surprising width of the knowledge it ex- 
hibits, or the vividness of the portraiture, 
or the subtlety with which some legal and 
constitutional questions are handled, but 
in the masterly manner in which the main 
object has been kept in view from first to 
last, and, tho nothing in the history of his 
reign has been slurred over, everything has 
been subordinated to the setting forth the 
statesmanship of the king.” 


.. By mistake, in the extended “ List of 
Recent Fiction,” for the assistance of our 
readers and subscribers that we printed, 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s ‘‘ Stray Leaves from 
Strange Literature” and the ‘‘ Wensley”’ of 
Edmund Quincey were not accredited to 
Ticknor & Co., of Boston, as their pub- 
lishers, but to another house. Both books 
arein the catalog of the Messrs. Ticknor. 
“* Wensley,”’ by the by, is a most delicate 
and suggestive study of one period of our 
social and national development, and is 
hardly known as much as it deserves. We 
take this opportunity to inform our readers 
that the ‘List’ in question has been 
printed as a leaflet and will be sent to those 
desiring it, in that form, on request. 


....Mr. Conway tells the following inci- 
dent in the domestic life of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. One wintry day Hawthorne re- 
ceived at his office official notification that 
his services would no longer be required. 
With heaviness of heart he repaired to his 
humble home. His young wife recognizes 
the change, and stands waiting for the si- 
lence to be broken. At length he falters, 
“T am removed from office.’”’ Then she 
leaves the room; she returns with fuel an d 





kindles a bright fire with her own hands: 
next she brings pen, paper, ink, and sets 
them before him. Then she touches the 
sad man on the shoulder, and, as he turns 
to the beaming face, says: ‘‘ Nuw you can 
write your book.”’ The cloud cleared away. 
The lost office looked like acage from which 
he had escaped. ‘The Scarlet Letter’? was 
written, and its success well rewarded the 
author and his thoughtful wife. 


a> 
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BOOKS OF THE THE WEEK. 


Howling Wolf and his Trick Pony. By Mrs. 
Lizzie W.Champney. 7¢x5, pp. 252. Beston: : 
Bs ETO GOs ccc ne vevescccsecatoceseqessnsceece #1 25 

The Service Eotael. Compiled by Rabbi Joseph 
aod v7) D. 734x5, pp. 205. Philadel- 

re Lisetneste Ove cccvecssescconceepese 

Amine ‘the Theologians. By Hiram Orcutt, 

.D. 7x54, pp. ix, 142. Boston: W. B. Clarke 





BS Cen vesercs. cccscccncen 08 wesecesatecessesecsee 
The Origin of Floral Seructures, By the Rev. 
George Henslow. M.A -L.8., F.G.S. 784x 


5, pp. xix, 49. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Seven Conventions. By A. W. Clarkson. 8x5, 
PD. 174. The SAME........-cececceceeeceee sence 
A History of the United States and Its People. 
By Edward Eggleston. 8x5%4, pp. X, dv. 
Be Bic eccnescccnszcenevexseccecs  nocvageece 
Editha’s Burg!lar. A Story for Children. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated tt 
Henry Sandham. 74x6, pp.64 The same. 
bias | Life and Life Work of Behramji M. Mala- 
lari. (Being a Biographical Sketch with Se- 
lections from his Speeches on Infant Mar- 
riage and Entorced Widowhood, and also 
his ** Rambles of a em a eenmer, ”) By 
Sayecem Seeenel. LL. 846x534. pp. 
XX, 329. Bombay, bn AB Sor ie- 
ty" s' Pr ess, Byculla 
Messiah’s Mission. A Poem in Nine Books. By 
John Waugh. 120K. pp. 164. Rochester, N. 
Y.: E. R. Andre 
Renestacn the aienies =f the Ngee “. Be: at - 
land for the Year 1588 pp 
Edinburgh, Scotland: * wihtiags Lidice? 
© BOMB. ccc. covcccevcccccce cocccesccecsoceccsosee 
Chubby Ruff and Other aicrles. » the Rev. 
George Huntington. 734x5, 199. Boston 
and Chicago: C casted Bendey -school 
and Publishing Society...........ssseesesesees 
Bertha Gordon. By May Kingston. 
BIB. TRO GAME. .00cccccccccccccceecces 
Marie’s Stery. A Tale of the Daysof Louis XIV. 
By Mary E Bamford. 7}4x5, pp. 145, The 








The Story of Little Johnny Twoboys. By Julia 
Holmes Boynton. &x6, pp.iv,57. Thesame. 0 66 


By Louise Imogen 
i, 174. Boston: D. 


Beew nies nex Bogies. 
ey. 7} P 
Lothrop C 

A Guide to the ‘Sunie of the History and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. By William 
whee C.E. 734x5, pp. 150. Boston: Ginn 





The Sermon Bible. Genesis to II Samuel. &<¢x 
544. pp. xx, 500. New York: A.C. Armstrong 


Magdeleine. £ poom "ware pp. vil 5 Dagiel 
Chauncey Brewer. pp. vii, a ew 
York: G. P. Putnam’s SonB............0...000. 

A Religious Encyclopedia;or Dictionary of Bib- 
lical, Historical, Doctrinal, and Practical 
Theology. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D. 
LL.D. Associate Editors: The Rev. Samuel 
M. Jackson and the Rev. D.S. Schaff. Vol- 
ume J. 104¢x7, pp. xxiii, 847. New York: The 
Chistian Literature Company...... ......... 

Penological and Preventive Principles, with 
special reference to Europe and America, 
and to the dimunution of crime, pauperism 
and intemperance; to prisons and their sub- 
stitutes, habitual offenders, sentences, neg- 
lected yout. education, police, statistics, 
etc. By William Tuilack. 834x554. pp. x, 414: 
London, England: Wertheimer, Lea & Co.. 

The Augsburg Confession. By Henry E. Jacobs. 
4&6, pp vi, 118. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Puvlication Society 

Family Prayers for the Christian Year. Ar- 
ranged by Wm. A. Snively, D.D. 6x334, pp. 
154. New York: Thomas Waittaker 

Famous American Statesmen. By Sarah K. 
Bolton. 74¢x5, pp. 399. New York: Thomas 
es NE Oe it a bck ditie nk jietndgnsacercdiiecs 

The Life of La Fayette, The Knight of Liberty 
in two Worlds and two Centuries. By Lydia 
Hoyt Farmer. 746x5, pp. x. 472. The same.... 

Remember the Aleme. By Amelia E. Barr. 7x 

5, pp. 431. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co...... 1 00 

Christmas with Grandma Elsee. By Martha 
Finley, 744x5, pp. 317. The same............. 1 25 

The Dragon of the North. - Tale of the Nor- 
mans in Italy. By E. J. Oswald. 734x¢, 
P= xii, 350. New York: E.and J. B. Young 


Both Sides of the River. A Tale, ®y Cecilia 
Selby Loundes. 74¢x5, pp. iv, 342. The same. 1 50 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Wallingford 
Castle and Dorchester Abbey. By Lg Rev. 
‘rake, B,A. 7x444, pp. xii . The 











a EW PUBLICATIONS. 


REC ‘ENTLY ISSUED. 


A History. of the United States and 
its People. 


For the Use of Schools, 

By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
One of the most attractive and interesting school 
books ever published. Beautifully llustrated. The 
author possesses some special qualifications not often 
combined in the writer of a school history; he has 
used his art asa story-teller and his experience as a 
writer to make American History something living, 
human and real, and therefore delightful. 
send for specimen pages. Introduction price, $1.05. 
Copies for examination, with a view of introduc- 
tion, will be mailed to teachers at the above price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3 AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Poultry Monthly, 


Conducted by T. M. FERRIs, 
Albany. New York. 
Subscription Price, $1.25 per yoer. 
ingle copies 12c. New subscribers 
= ending anorderforthe year 1889 

Seiler the months of September 
or October, 1888, will get theremaining numbers for 
IssS free. Send tor sample copy. 


PENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES, 
Notes on 8S. 8. Lessons for 1SSS. 
‘eo BUREAU of [\serasorestimates 














est Service. Send for estimates 
150 Nassau Street, _ New York, 
SEN» for the Catale ue of Books of 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


330 y ht Bs New York, 








BO DK AGENTS fcc: '—— -~-y 4 Circulars On Amer- 


WANTED. Hartford, Conn. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Author’s Edition of 
mere.?’? 


**Robert Els- 


NOW READY, 


In paper covers, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


RCBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward, author of “ Miss 
Brotherton.” 


“A remarkable book—a work of true genius.”’—New 

¥ ork Tribune 

‘ One of the most remarkable novels ever writien, 
and no friend of liberal Christianity should leave it 
unread. ”"— Boston Beacon 

“Comparable in sheer intellectual power to the best 
works of George Eliot.’’—Scotsman. 

*A great novel, It will attract the lovers of the 
begs] literature.”—Literary World. 

Nothing. indeed. approaching it has appeared in 
its particular department since the last work of 
George Eliot.”—Churchman. 

“One of the strongest worksof f) ction hr = pave ap- 
peared in England since George E}iot.”—C? 





Browning’s 

Works. 
NEW VOLUME. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Volume5. Dramatic Romances. Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day. Globe 8vuo. $1.50. 


This new collected edition of the poets writings will 
be completed in sixteen volumes, issued monthly. 


TALES OF THE BIRDS. 


By W. Warde Fowler, M.A., author of ‘A 
Year with the Birds.” With illustra. 
tion by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 

“It is one of the most delightful books about birds 
ever written. Ail the siories are good from any point 
of view. . . Mr. Fowler knows all about their 
social habits or ‘their solitary phases of life from 


close and constant observ. ation, and makes the wost 
profitable use ot his study.’ eecieygeuy: Review. 


MACMILLAN & CO. C0., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


Mr. Robert Collected 





A TIMELY VOLUME. 





PRINCIPLES 


OF THE 


Economic Philosophy 


Society, Government and Industry. 


By VAN BUREN DENSLOW, LL.D. 
One Volume over 800 pages with Diagram, Index, etc. 
Extra Cloth, Price, $83.50, 
Half Calf, or Half Morocco, Price, $7.00, 
This treatise, by’ Prof. Van Buren Denslow, brings 
into compact form, the distinctive and salient points 
of about every economist, publicist, or statesman who 


hag done or written anything, either of note or of 
value in an economic sense. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. BROUGHT DOWN 
TO DATE AND % ILLUSTRATIONS ADDED, 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


With over 135 Illustrations, py Fred S. Cozzens and 
others. 


EXTRA CLOTH, PRICE, #2.00, 
Edition de Luxe, limited, Cloth Extra, $6.00. 


EDITION LIMITED TO 100,000 COPIES, 


A TRAGIC MYSTERY. 


From the Diary of 


INSPECTOR BYRNES, 





Chief of Detectives, New York. 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


The price of this limited edition will be 25 cents. 


ENGLISH WRITERS, 


AN ATTEMPT TOWARDS 


A History of English Literature, 


By HENRY MORLEY. 
Vol. 3—From the Conquest to Chaucer. 
2 Vod. Bane, GIG Dai cccccccasescoccsssce Price, $1.50 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


104 and 106 FOURTH AVE,, New York, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . : 

HARPER'S BAZAR, ‘. sy 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE ; 
i” HARPER'S sabarodt whit be 


on receipt 
& BROS. PRANKLIN SQUARE Wy, Y. 
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New Text Books 


FOR 


Theological Seminaries, 


PUBLISHED BY 


A, C. Armstrong & Son, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


System of Theology. 


Contained in the Westminster Shorter Catechism. 
Opened and . by A. A. ASPINWALL, and J. 
Hop@e, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

Sacred History from the Creation 
to the Giving of the Law. 

By Rev. E.P. HUMPaREY, D.D., LL.D., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., and sometime Professor of Biblical and 
Church History in Danville Theological Seminary. 
Large 8vo, 550 pages, $2.50. 


The Biblical Doctrine of Inspira- 
tion explained and vindicated. 


By Rev. BASIL MANLY, D.D.,LL.D., Professor in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. With complete indexes. 12mo, $1.25. 


Introduction to the Study of Phi- 
losophy. 
With an Appendix and Index.  F mw, 
STUCKENBERG, D.D., Member of the Philosphical 
Society of Berlin. Crown8vo, $2. 


ARMSTRONG & SON also publish 


On the Preparation aud Delivery 
of Sermons, 
By JOHN A. BoROADUS,D.D. lith edition. Crown 
8vo, $1.75. 
Lectures on the History of Preach- 
ing. 


By JOHN A. BOROADUS, D.D, 12mo, $1.25. 


Copies sent post-paid on recetpt of price. Special terms 
made for use as text books. 





Every Voter Should Read 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE (of 
1887), setting forth the issues to be de- 
cided in the pending Presidential Blec- 
tion. 

“ Questions of the Day” Edition, 
with full Annotations by R. R. Bow- 
ker, Octavo, paper : , 25 cts. 

Illustrated Large-Type Edition, 
with eighteen full-page illustrations from 
original designs by Thomas Nast, 
Square octavo, paper ° e 25 cts. 

List of recent Publications on the Tar- 
iff, and in Economical and Political 
Science, by Wells, Taussig, Sumner, 
Schoenhof, Moore, Sterne, and others, 
mailed on application. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Iay’ FIFTH EDITION, 


John Ward, Preacher. 


By MARGARET DELAND, author of “ The Old Gar- 
den and Other Poems.” $1.50. 

“In this powerful novel is presented a deeply inter- 
esting study of the effects of religious belief upon 
love and happiness. , It is a study of strong 
and absorbing interest, finely conceived and written 
throughout with uncommon ability.”—New York Tri- 
bune. 


. +] ‘ 
Molly Bishop’s Family. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, author of *Ten Dollars 
Enough,” and “Gentle Breadwinners” $1.00. 

An engaging story, with excellent hints on the best 
method of arranging the home lifeof a family which 
is somewhat limited in income, but which possesses 
intelligence, thrift, good-nature, and a purpose to 
succeed, especially in that finest of achievements, 
making a happy home. 


Romances, Lyrics, and Son- 
nets, 


From the Poetic Works of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. Uniform with the Lyrics, Idyls, 
and Romances from Browning’s Poems. $1.00, 











*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 EAsT SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE GREAT ISSUE! 
THE TARIFF; 


Or the principles of Taxation,direct and indirect; Pro- 
tection and foreign competition; the Labor Question 
Trade, home and foreign; Wages and Interest, why 
they vary in different countries, and other economic 
topics of the day. are discussed in a brief and interest- 


ing manner in 


LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS 


OF 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40. 
A book for the times.” 
“Everv voter should read it.”’ 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 
1,3 AND 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 

HERBERT BOOTH 





KING & BRO., 03 Broadway, N.Y 


ROBERTS BROS.’ HANDY 
LIBRARY. 


The “Handy Library: Companionable Books for 
Home or Travel,” will comprise new works, mairly of 
fiction, with selections from the best literature of the 
day and age, printed on good paper, and substantially 
and neatly bound in cloth, in uniform 16mo volumes. 
The first number in the series is 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
FARM. 


A Novel. By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner). First 
American, from the second London edition. 380 
pages, 16mo. Cloth, red and black. Price, 60 cents. 

This is a book of undeniable power, original, vivid, 

intense, and as a first book is certainly very remark- 

able. The author is understood to be a young lady 
scarcely out of her teens, and relates her own expe- 


HARVARD ‘VESPERS. 


Addresses to Harvard Students by the Preachers to 
the University. 1886-1888. I6mo. Cloth, crimson 
and black. Price, $1.00. 

Contains addresses by Francis G. Peabody, Phillips 

Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, Alexander McKenzie, 

George A. Gordon and Andrew P. Peabody. 


THE HAPPY PRINCE AND OTHER 
TALES. 


By OSCAR WILDE. Illustrated by Walter Crane and 
Jacomb-Hood. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Very pretty are the fables that Mr. Oscar Wilde has 
here strung together, tender and graceful, and not 
witbout a touch of humor. 


VITTORIA. EVAN HARRINCTON 


Two more novelsin the AUTHOR’S POPULAR EptI- 
TION OF GEORGE MEREDITH'S works. Already 
published: “ Richard Feverel,” “Sandra Belloni,” 
“Harry Richmond” and “Rhoda Fleming.” 
122mo. Cloth. Price, $1.0each. 


Just published by ROBERTS BROTHERS, Poston. 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, by the publish- 
ers on receipt of the price. 


WEBSTER 








3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary. 


ek 
Among the supplementary features, unequaled 
for concise and trustworthy information, are 


_A Biographical Dictionary 
giving brief facts concerning 9,700 Noted’ Per- 
sons of ancient and modern times, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places; and a Voe 
cabulary of the names of Noted 


Fictitious Persons and Places. 

The latter is not found in any other Dictionary. 

Webster excels in SYNONYMS which are appro- 
priately found in the body of the work. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

6. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Now Ready. 


Eclectic — 


_ Physical 


Geography. 


12mo, Cloth, 382 Pages. 
30 Single and Double-Page Charts and Maps. 
151 Cuts and Diagrams. 


THE ECLECTIC PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
DIFFERS WIDELY FROM THOSE IN GERERAL USE 


1. The Charts are distinct and graphically accurate. 
Each chart presents but a single set of physical 
features. 

No scientific knowledge on the part of the young 
student is assumed. 

. The order of treatment is natural and logical. 

. Phenomena are not simply described, but are 

traced to proximate causes. 

. The treatment of Erosion is not dismissed with 
the usual brief paragraph. Nearly every chapter 
tinds in erosion a cause or an effect, 

. It discards the theory that the secular cooling and 
contraction of the planet is the main cause of the 
present relief of the globe. 

7. The chapterson Life, and on Weather and Climate, 

are full and in conformity to modern science. 

The scientific accuracy of the book is attested by eminent 

specialists. 
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Introduction and Sample Copy 
Price, $1.00. 
Exchange Price, 60 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF -PIRITS AND Whig OR The 





prepaid, for $1.00. D 
enborg Printing and Publishing 
Society, 20 Cooper Union, New York City. 








NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
G. P. LL £ CO.. 10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
NEw YorE. He hasa very large colleetion 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
discounts on all new books of the day. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N.Y. 











MUSIC. 


Hymn Books 
Slightly Damaged. 
e have alot of Hymn and Tune 
Books slightly damaged by water 
in our late fire, for sale at a great 
reduction, including “Songs for 
the Sanctury,” “Spiritual Songs,” 
“Laudes Domini,” etc. Send for list. 
Tuer Century Co., 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


J.CH URCH Co..Music Publishers. Cincinnati. 0 

















EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
‘ Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 
FOR YOUNG 


ABBOTT ACADEMY *vanies. 


The sixtieth year opens on Thursday, September 
13th. For circulars, apply to W.F. Draper; for ad- 
mission, to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 

LEXANDER INSTITUTE 

Boarding-Sehool White Plains. N. 
or business. re’ 

oe Wendell Prim 


Alexander, D.D., Rev. -D., 
York Observer. Principal, O. R. Willis, A.M., Ph.D. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BO IN AND. AY scH OL 

For PER ™ Fa Es, PA Brunsw io N.J 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 

ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 

Y. Syracuse, N. Y.. may be depended 

B wo tarat suitable teachers and to inform no others. 


PINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1434 PL DEMOISELLE BONAME’S 
French Home Schoo! for Six Young Ladies, reopens 
Sept. 26th. Thorough Course in English and French. 


~~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 3d. Address Hon. E, H. BEN- 
N T, Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. _ 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


School of Medicine. 
THREE AND FOUR YEARS’ COURSES. 


This School gives thorough and solid instruction in 
all branches of medicine. The Sixteenth Year begins 
Thursday, Oct. 11th, 1888. Entrance Examinations, 
Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 8th and 9th. For an- 
nouncements send to 

I, T. TALBOT, M.D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINA RY. - 

128 Mentague Street.—The 38th year of this Fam- 

ily Boarding School for Young Ladies will begin Sep- 

tember 26th. Superior advantages for the study of 

music, the ancient and modern languages and special 
pegpecesees for Seer*.. WusT : 

n, SHAS. E. ST, ‘8, 

"N.Y. MARY A. BRIGHAM,§ PFincipa’s 

CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 
Garden City, L. 1. Boarding School for Boys. Accom- 


modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
16 teachers em- 








MILITARY 
Y. Bo 


























i, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, ete. 
ployed. Military system under a United States Arm 
Oftiver. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, A. 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


CHAPPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. Order Programme for 188&-’9 and 
icture. Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
ork. 








re pl rounds. Military o 
large play & ear begins Sept 19th. Address 
gontz, 


CLINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


CLINTON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N. Y. Preparator 
School for Boys. Two courses of study, classica 
and seenee. —_ fag By et september 
llth. Send for catalogue e Principal. 

REV. ISAAC O. BEST, A.M. 








REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N Y. 
2%d year opens Sept. 12. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. Iilustrated circuiar. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


EVELYN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
PRINCETON, N. J. 

Fall term begins September 19th, 1888. Entrance ex- 

aminations September _|7th and isth. Circulars sent 

on application to J. H. McILVAINE, President. a 





f FOR 
ELMIRA COLLEGE = wones. 


study equal to that of the best Colleges. Scientific and 
Special courses, witk classical preparatory derart- 
ment. Best advantages in Music and Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by steam, 
and furnished with an elevator. Astronomical Ubser- 
vatory—Museum and Art Galery. Terms moderate. 
Address Pres't A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. Y. 


FLUSHING INSTITUTE, Flushing, N. Y, 
Boarding School for Young Men and Boys. Opens 
Monday, Sept. 17th. Address 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE °°" .conne Sicce® 


The Thirty-Fifth Year. For Catalogue, etc., address 
Rev. Geo Gannett, D-D., 0 Chester 8q.. Boston, Mass. 











THE MISSES GRAHAM 


will reopen their boarding and day schoo! 
October 2d. 63 FIFTH AVENUE, New Vouk 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. 


A private schools for boys. Prepares for 
scientific school, or business. Forty-seventh yee: 
Sogins Thursday, September 13th. For catalogue, 


ress 
GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


HEMPSTEAD (Long Island) INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for Boys under 13 years ane Mane 
agement and studies adapted itoage. 28th year. $240. 

IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worc 
SE Mass. 33d year begins Sept. 13th, 1888. Classical, 
Scientific, Business, Primary Departments. ‘ 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARR YTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


Offers unusual advantages to parents seekin 
instruction for their boys. r home pot ome hg 
fined surroundings. Address A. ARMAGNAC, Ph.D. 


VY HALL SEMINARY. FOR YOUNG LADIES 

BRIDGETON, N.J. 28th year begins Sept. 19th: 
Superior advantages at moderate rates; a corps of 
able teachers making every department special. 
Address, Rev. HENRY REEVES, Ph.D., Principal. 


LYNDON HALL, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A_ Girls’ School of the best class. College Prepara- 
tory and Academic Courses, Languages, Art, Mnsic, 
Address SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A-M., Prin. 


OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYs. 


is Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALKADT (YALE) Principal. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Reopens September 27th, 188. All departments in 
charges of specialists, Thorough preparation for Col- 
ege. 


EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. : 


THE LARGEST end Best Equi 
the Worle 10 Instructors, 2252 Students last wren = 
ough ny in Vocat and Instrumental ie 


























nd 
Hett and Electric ‘Tight g5.0 $7.50 
an lectric Light, 00 to r week. 
Term begins Sept. 13, fos For Tiustrated Catenion 
ivin yy Bey address E. TOURJEE, Director, 
88. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OGONTZ, the ious country seat of JAY COOKE, will 
begin its thirty-ninth year, Wednesday, Sept. 2sth. 
For circulars,apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz School 
Post Office, Montgomery County, Pa. 
‘incipals. Emeritus Privcipals, 
MIss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MIss M.L. BONNEY, 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Military Institute, 
All ages. College. Business, West Point. Name 
this publication. Illustrated catalogue. 
C. B. WARRING, Ph.D., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW scacemy 


N.Y. 53d ar. Prepares thoroughly for Coliege 
the Government Academies, and Business. Military 
Drill. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies 


College course, standard for admission same a8 
Eastern Colleges. Excellent preparatory course. 
Superior facilities for Music and Art. Resident Phy- 
sicia’., Sargent system of “premies. For cata- 
logues, address ANNA B. GELSTON, Principal, 
Rockford, Ill. 














0 Foreiwost School of Oratory in the 

world in methods and results. 
E S$ Opens OcT.4th. Catalog free. 8.3. 
Surry, Pb.D. 154 Beacon St.,Boston. PASTOR’S CLASS 
MONDAYS. Teachers’ Saturdays and Evenings 
Special days for College and out-of-town students. 





SHORTLIDGE MEDIA ACADEMY, 


FoR YOUNG MEN AND Boys. SWITHINC.SHOR1- 
LIDGE, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. (Harvard 
Graduate.) Media, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, Germantown, 


MISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 202 and 24 West Chelten 
Ave., begins its 2th year September 20th, 1888 The 
school has been APPROV by Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Miss Stevens is AUTHORIZED to yrepers 
students for the entrance examinations. Pupils pass 
the examinations in this school. 











Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, Saratogt 
Springs. N. Y. Superior facilities fur the higher 
Scienccs, Mh poms gt Languages, Music, Paintirg 
esthetic and social culture. Thirty-fourth year bé- 
gins Sept. 18 h. Address CHAS. F. Dowp, Ph.D., Pres. 


THE next term inthe Theological Seminary at 
New Brunswick, N. J., willopen on Tuesday, Sept. 
18th. Furnished rooms and board in Hertzog Hall. 
Library «nd gymnasium free. 

P.D. VAN CLEEF, Stated Clerk. 


[JNION COLLEGE OF LAW. 72" crm ¥s 


For circulars address Hi. Booth,Chicago, IIL. 


y EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies, opens Sept. 26th. [s provided 
for eiving a superior education in Collegiate. Eclectic 
and reparator, Departments; also in Music and Art. 
Mks. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


Worrall Hall, Peekskill, N. Y. 


For Young Bovs only. Send for Circular, 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 

With the privileges of the University, open to every 
Christian denomination. PROFESSORS AND INSTRUC- 
TORS: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, George E. Day, 
Samuel Harris, George P. Fisher, Lewis O. Brastow, 
John E. Russell, George B. Stevens, Wm. R. Harper, 
Mark Bailey. Begins Sept. 20th. For catalogue or 
fuller information apply to Prof. GEORGE E. DAY, 
New Haven, Conn., or either of the Professors. 


YOUNG LADIES fitting for college received at Pater- 
son Seminary, Patersou, N. J. References Wellesley 
College and many others. A.B. WIGGIN, A.M., Pria. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$5 to$Saday, Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
































Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Kein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 


0 A MONTH can be made 
$75." to 0 working for us. Agents 
referred whocan turnish a horse and give their whole 
ime to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 


amperes also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va, 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 
NEW YORE 
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STRIKES AND THE COST. 





THE fifth annual report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor for this state, presented 
to the Legislature by Commissicner 
Charles F. Peck, shows that the strikes in 
this state in 1886 resulted in a loss of 
wages to the strikers that would other- 
wise been earned, to the amount of $2,- 
552,554.60. The loss of wages from the 
same cause in 1887 was $2,013,229.45. 
This makes an aggregate for the two 
years of $4,565,784.05, 

The loss tu employers from strikes in 
1886 was as follows: 


From failure to fill contracts........... $692,¢85 
From refusal of new contracts......... 605,522 
From injury to machinery and goods.. 64,020 
From diversion of trade................. 1,488,420 


The loss to employers from strikes in 
1887 was as follows: 


From failure to fill contracts..... ..... $481,780 
From refusal of new contracts......... 217,202 
From injury to machinery and goods.. 198,588 
From diversion of trade................. 183,109 


There are other statistics in this report, 
which we omit; yet these figures abun- 
dantly show that the strikes for the last 
two years in this state have resulted in 
heavy losses to both parties primarily 
involved, and that the strikers as a rule 
have bad the worst of it. It could not 
well be otherwise. While in somecases 
the strikers have succeeded in enforcing 
a compliance with their demands, always 
at a loss to themselves, the general result 
tothem in this state for the last two 
years is, that they have lost far more than 
they have gained by the striking system, 
and at the same time inflicted no little 
damage upon thecommunity. We have 
the same general fact in all parts of the 
United States where strikes have been re- 
sorted to asa remedy for alleged wrongs 
suffered by workingmen. 

The Knights of Labor have made the 
striking system a conspicuous and promi- 
nent feature in their history for several 
years past, and have assumed the right 
to coerce employers into compliance with 
their terms. Employers, whether indi- 
viduals or corporations, have at length 
been compelled to make a square fight 
with these Knights on a very tundamen- 
tal question. That question is whether 
employers have the right to manage and 
control their own business in their own 
way, or must submit to have it managed 
for them by a set of labor ‘‘ bosses” and 
‘walking delegates.” The employers 
furnish the capital out of which wages 
are paid, and take all the risks of the busi- 
ness; and these labor ‘‘ bosses” and 
* walking delegates” propose to lay down 
and enforce the rules for conducting the 
business. This is just the issue between 
employers and these self-constituted auto- 
crats. 

There ought not to be, and in the na- 
ture of things there cannot be, any doubt 
as to how this issue will be finally settled. 
Workingmen will discover at last the 
utter and absolute folly, and, indeed, pos- 
itive wrong, of attempting to revolution- 
ize the principles of American society af- 
ter the methods proposed by the Knights 
of Labor, and that these organizations, 
as now conducted, are a curse rather 
than a blessing to them. It may take 
them some time to find out this fact ; yet 
if the striking system be continued, they 
will in the end make the discovery. The 
ultimate success of this system, so that 
the capital of the country will be virtu- 
ally enslaved by labor organizations, and 
be compelled to obey their dictates, we 
regard as an economical impossibility. 
The natural law of supply and demand 
will at last rule, no matter who contends 
‘against it; and it is best for the interests 

of all classes that it should rule. 


sites 


THE COST OF ROYALTY. 








THE Herald, of this city, recently pub- 
lished a statement of the enormous sums 
paid by Great Britain to defray the ex- 
penses of the royal family. Queen Vic- 
toria ascended the throne in 1837; and 
the following is the table’of the expenses 
of her Majesty and her relatives, includ- 


ing the Prince Consort, during the first 
fifty years of her reign : 


Name. Amount. Relation. 

1. Princess Augusta...... $1,980,000 Aunt. 
2. Landgravine of Hesse. 2,675,500 Aunt. 
8. Duke of Sussex......... 3,770,000 Uncle. 
4 Princess Sophia of 

GUNG OEE ods doce cee. cor 1,330,000 Cousin. 
5. Princess Sophia....... 2,610,000 Aunt. 
6. Queen Adelaide....... 6,000,000 Aunt. 
7. Duke of Cambridge... 5,570,000 Uncle. 
8. King of Hanover ..... 5,350,000 Uncle. 
%. Duchess of Gloucester 3,275,000 Aunt. 
10. Duke of Mecklenburg- 


Sei cksdienwtos's 
11. Duchess of Kent....... 
12. King of Belgians ...... 
18. Prince Consort......... 
14. Princess Alice......... 
15. Duke of Albany (and 


554,280 Cousin. 
4,485,000 Mother. 
1,867,000 Uncle. 
5,950,000 Husband. 

640,000 Daughter. 


widow).. 940,000 Son. 
16. Prince of Wales (and 
| Se ae 17,061,000 Son. 


7. Empressof Germany.. 1,395,000 Daughter. 
18. Duke of Edinburgh.... 1,359,415 Son. 

19. Princess Helena...... 780,000 Deughter. 
20. Princess Louise ....... 650,000 Daughter. 
21. Duke of Connaught... 1,675,000 Son. 

22. Princess Beatrice ..... 210,000 Daughter. 
23. Duchess of Cambridge 1,110,000 Aunt. 

24. Duchess of Mecklen- 


burg-Strelitz........ 660,000 Cousin. 

25. Duke of Cambridge... 3,125,000 Cousin. 

26. Princess Mary of Teck 765,000 Cou- in. 
27. The Queen........-.00- 148,455,000 
iceiccininoncind’ $216,702, 195 


Add to these figures the items of ex- 
pense on palaces, military and naval es- 
corts and aides-de-camp, not included in 
the above statement; and the total ex- 
pense for royalty, during the fifty years 
of Victoria’s reign, would amount to 
$250,000,000, or at the rate of $5,000,000 a 
year for the whole period, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that fifteen of the above list 
of royal personages have died since Vic- 
toria became queen in 1837. Royalty, 
upon the showing of these figures, is cer- 
tainly a very heavy burden upon the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom. These 
personages are not the workers in the 
Government, and not the political power 
that controls its policy and conducts its 
affairs, and, with the exception of being 
born with * royal blood” in their veins, 
are practically as near a nonentity as 
anything well can be. What they really 
do is to live in luxurious idleness at the 
expense of the people ; and if the people 
thought so, they could all be dispensed 
with, without any damage to the general 
public. They are simply figure-heads in 
a political system, in which the British 
Parliament, especially the House of Com- 
mons, is in fact the governing power of 
the country. 

The expenses of the United States in 
Presidential salaries, during the same 
period, amoanted to $1,550,000. These 
Presidents have all of them been workers 
in conducting the Government, and have 
earned every dollar paid to them out of 
the pockets of the people. The American 
system of elective rulers, rather than the 
British system of hereditary monarchs, is 
not only the cheaper, but far the better ot 
the two systems. It costs vastly less, 
while it secures a much more valuable 
service. If the English people prefer 
their system, that is their owu business. 
The American people prefer a system of 
government that dispenses with the use- 
less appendage of a costly royalty. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A GROWING demand for money is being 
stiffening of rates for call loans is the re- 
realized in the local market, and a slight 
result. There has beena bountiful supply 
of money, however, and borrewers have 
found no difficulty in securing their 
needs at previous rates,with the offerings 
by lenders, fully up to the demand. The 
feature of the week has been the large 
purchases of Government bonds that 
have been made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he having raised the limits and 
absorbed most of. the offerings, thus set- 
ting free about seven millions of the ac- 
cumulations in the Treasury, which is 
directly available, and will afford addi- 
tional ease to the market. The prospects 
for the future ease of the market are 
good, as the purchase of bonds by the 
Government will act in the capacity of a 
safety-valve in case of any stringency in 
the supply. The demands from the in- 
terior still absorb funds from this center, 








the rates of domestic exchange being 


favorable thereto, Some diappointment 
is felt by Western bankers on account of 
the light demand for money there is at 
present, which is attributed to the late- 
ness of the harvesting season in the 
Northwest, and the easy financial condi- 
tion of handlers of grain. In the local 
market call loans and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 14@2 per cent., 
with business in several instances at 24 
@3 per cent. Time loans are quoted 3 
@4} per cent. Commercial paper hus 
been in rather better request, but dis- 
count rates are unchanged. First-class 
bills with sixty or ninety days to run 
have been taken at 44@5 per cent. dis- 
count, four months at 5@5%, and good 
single named paper at 54@6}. 


STOCK MARKET. 


In the early part of the week the stock 
market reflected a strong undertone in 
spite of the efforts of the bears to bring 
about a reaction, and. prices were sus- 
tained in the face of moderate trading 
and a general feeling of conservatism 
that controls the transactions on both 
sides. Toward the close of the week, 
however, there was a halt in the upward 
tendencies of the market, with the feel- 
ing rather easier for nearly all the active 
stocks and more sensitive to unfavorable 
reports ; but the fluctuations have been 
narrow, which indicates the confidence 
there is felt in the further increase in 
valucs, and shows there is a disposition 
to wait further deve!opments rather than 
sustain any loss in crowding the market. 


U. 8S. BONDS. 


There is little doing in government 
bonds and the market is consequently 
quiet. Prices are firm, however, with 
the tendency toward an advance. The 
following are the closing quotations: 


Bid, Asked. 
434s. 1891. Registered................... 10634 107 
Wp. IBD. COUPOR.... .. cess ccceeee 106% 107 
Oe, BIRT. BERNIE oo cece cccccs ccccccese 128 128% 
i IEE 0d ctdcccccccveciccdes. of i29 12944 
CUPPOMey Gh. BEB. cccccccccccccsce cccce 121 
Currency 66, 1806....... ...cs00e mama ms. Ct««s 
CRG GT ks ceicces 0-ccscccese 146 
CORO i Baio ccccescncicsgecsceses 128% 
CNOG Gi Biase i<cenesenpesanessce 131 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 
$4.920.200. The banks now hold $11,- 
846,125 in excess of the legal require- 
ments. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans-of $1,008,200, a de- 
crease in specie of $3,941,700, a decrease 
in legal tenders of $2,168,900, a decrease 
in deposits of $4,760,400, and an increase 
in circulation of $80,000 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 


















































Bid. Asked, 
America.. eoeelIZ 174 
American Ex.. + TS 140 5 
— oo: 103 l4u 
_ 155 
G= . il 
( me zce 0 = + 20 
Corn Exc ange. - a 
Chemical....... 3300 |New . 225 
she — 'N L —- k 
° 127 |North America..— 150 
‘North River..... 15142 
N OU om 
1 N. Y.N — 








th Ave 800 
Fourteenth St... .155 
German Amer’n.112 

tip 225 
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seventh Nat’l.... 
jtate of N’wY'rk 
St. Nicholas...... 





Hudson River. ..130 


wp’t’s & T rad’s. 360 Third Nat’l...... — 8 
rving BOM 20000 cococe sky — 
Leather i Mian’. 1195 Unit'dStatesNat. 20 _ 


Manbattan....... 160 


West Side Bank.W0 — 
Maatieon # souare. 100 
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tort -~ 
Slicer er cee eer pestle 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


It is estimated that the corn crop of 
the United States this year will amount 
to two thousand millions of bushels, or 
nearly double what it was last year. The 
wheat crop, notwithstanding the damage 
that is said to have occurred, will come 
up to a fair average crop. So that in any 
case we will have sufficient to supply all 
the foreign demand as well as our own 
at reasonable prices, unless the ‘* Trust ” 
business is largely developed. 

Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons have an 
advertisement in this paper which ought 
to be of great interest to investors, show- 
ing as it does the income to be derived 
from some of the best securities on the 
market if purchased from Messrs. Harvey 
Fisk & Sons at the prices given. 

Messrs. S. V. White & Co., and Coffin 
& Stanton announce in another column 
that they have $250,000 first mortgage 





80-year 6 per cent. gold bonds of the New- 


Castle and Shenango Valley Railroad 
Company of Pennsylvania, and recom- 
mend them as a desirable investment. 
DIVIDEND. 
The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
Co. has declared a dividend of one 
three-quarters per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock and three per cent. on the 
common stock, payable Sept. 24th. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our officg or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
______s 8 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORE FRILADELEEIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
Execute orders forall Investment ecient 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and a Incigné, a uotinees, Austra- 


Iss Commercial aud Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financia] Agents, 
England. 

FEDMUND KIMBALL, Vice-Prest. of threein- 
corporated Banks and one investment Co. of Dako- 
ta.offers selected municipal and county bonds, first 
mortgage bonds, netting 6 to 10 per cent. interest. 


Long and successful experience. Correspondence 
invited. 10 First Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, WEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


1, JARVIS ‘at 




















KANSAS s+ (rower 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND KAR Si. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mortgages drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. SAMUEL M. —y VIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secreta: 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 


$250,000 
New-Castle and Chenango 
Valley R. R. Company 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 30-YEAR 6 PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS. 
DUE JULY 1ST, 1917, 
INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY, 
PAYABLE AT 
FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
TRUSTEES OF MORTGAGE. 
Citta BOR cssicvse siiecsssomnecenicel $250,000 
Capital stock, cash paid.............. 250,000 

Length of road with branches, 211-2 miles from 
New-Uastle, Penn., to a junction with the Sharon and 
the Cleveland and Mahoning Valley Railroads. 

The New-Castie and Oneange Valley R. R. is 
leased in perpetuity to the New York, Pennsyivania 
and Ohio for 42 per cent. gross earnings and a minim- 
um amount equal tointereston the bonds. Agreement 


is indorsed on — bond, and payment of rental is 
guaranteed by th 


New York, Lake Erie and Western 
R. R. Company. 
a commands sufficient business from its Direc- 
rs. jadependent of lease. 2 _pay over 10 per cent, 
dividend on capital stock of $250.000. 


We offer and recommend t “ first seentgage bonds 
of this road as a desirable investmen 


S. V. WHITE & CO., 


5 AND 7 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


COFFIN & STANTON, 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
T, B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 
oe loan made ts carefully ins by an expe- 
bi ~ hep hy a hy 2 0} Seite repeet 
who pen not a commission. re 
Pthe rs connected with ae 
fully review by an officer of the ‘Compan before 


Fifteen out 
$18,000. Mii negotiated (witl out. lone) lone for ‘Colleges, 
nsurance Co. 


uals. Boston offic 














ai ee, indeiphia 46 Congress “Street, Geo, i, Stearns, 
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MISSOURI TRUST Co. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


6 PER C ENT. ‘CERTIFIED. PONDS. 
6 PER CENT A yy ES, 
7P CEN RM LOANS. 
yinterest Salis Ay c Fahy National Bank, New 
ork Cl 
Au loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 


st, 
Twelve years’ experience and $5,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. 
a % particulars, address, Geo. H. Warner, 50 State 
, New York, or thecompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 
), A. CRANDALL, Prest. G.L. FAU LHABER, Treas, 


Jizan | 
ano city MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan, 


NegotiaceSECURITIESmaice INVESTMENTS 


References 2 permission, National Bank o 
ansas City. 


“RAK W, THAXTER, kaheas city. Mo. 
D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and -Brokers 


City and Country_Property Bought, 
: Sold and Exchanged. 
State, City, County and School Bonds 
Bought and Ss 
Money Invested.—S and 10 per cent, Loans 
egotiated Promptly. 
References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St., DENVER,COLO. 


THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 


EQUITABLE BUiILDINC. 








The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaults in the world. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000, 


(E. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
loss. Please gena for circular. 

280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Western Union 
Telegraph Company 


9 PER CENT. 50- YEAR 


COLLATERAL TRUST BOND, 
DUE 193s. 


Interest Payable in New York, 
January and July. 

We offer for sale a limited amount of the above 
bonds, secured by a deposit of securities with the 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY of New York. 
Copies of the bond and deed of trust can be inspected 
at our offices, where full information will be fur- 
nished. 

We recommend these bonds as a desirable invest- 
ment. 

MOORE & SCHLEY, 
26 Broad Street, New York, 

T \¢ ’ i) T \¢ ss 
IRVING A. EVANS & CO., 
53 State Street, Boston, 
NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST ¢ 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 


Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 











4. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C, P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 

Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 








Form 48 


The Davidson Investment Company, 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 


Capital Stock $400,000. Surplus $60.000, 
J.O. DAVIDSON, Pres’t. N. C. KNIGHT. Sec’y. 
Offers to careful investors its Ten -Year Debentures 

and Five Year Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgages, 

dra raw ing 6 pee cent., payable semi-annually. 

Vithia the past fourteen years the company have 
.. ed large amounts of Mortgages and Debentures 
without the loss of a single doltlar, either to 
themselves or clients, embracing New England col- 
leges, Savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
trust ‘companies, and numerous private individuals, 
and to all of whom we refer. 

Send for pamphlets wa circulars. 
169 Broadway, New York. 
4 Ll Sears Building. Ruston. 
Nutt’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,0(0 already 
pisces with shrewd New England investors, Over 

500,000 of the entire fSsue of $1,000,008 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
given that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
Full particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


$450,000 


CITY OF ST. PAUL 
41-2% BONDS, 


Maturing 1918. 


Principal and Interest payable in New 
York, 


BREWSTER, COBB & ESTABROOK, 


35 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST co. Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3. o., THACHER, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence. Kan., Prest 
G. E. GrifFitH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
“Sacer Kansas, wag Manager. 

F. M. Perkins, Ist Vice-Pres. M . BOLL, 2d Vice- Pres. 
P. E. EMERY, Auditor. PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, pA... 

BRANCH OFFICES, 
ALBANY,.N.Y.M.V. B. BULL & Co.,Mn’rs N.Y.& N.E 
40-42 Wali St., N.Y. City. WM. T. Pratt, Manager 

THERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agent. 
1022S. 4th St., PRILADA., PA, FRANK SKINWEX Mur, 
Write for full information 


L. H. PERKINS, Sacratary Cavresse, Kansas, 
y FIRST % 
“MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the State of Kansas. Loans taken 
only from tried “COUNTY BANK 
, 
Oficial Depository of ae County. 
PITA L #25 0,000. 
N.C. MERRILL, Pre iget Ness City, Kan, 
Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Central Kansas. A es only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of pro 
For illustrated Han book 5. Pw information, 
apply to Eastern Office r . Boston, Mass. 
_A.E. AL ‘VORD, Manager, 


.PER CENT. 
Guaranteed lowa Loans. 


IN SUMS OF $200 TO $5,000. 


Address, 


New England Mortgage & Investment Co., 


Des Moines, lowa, 
Abundant References. pare 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Eastern Offices : 

















References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments wale, money loaned. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BONDS. 


AMOUNTS BOND 


100,000 New York Central, 


50,000 Pennsylvania R. R., 


50,000 \Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
50,000 \Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 


50,000 Chesapeake & Ohio, 


25,000 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 


25,000 \City of Providence, 





—PRESIDENT— 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


6” 


sss 
gps Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best Fansas Farms. 
DEBENTURES on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 
N. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 

ayable at the office of the Union Trust Co., New 


York. SNE Rat 
Ere ase TEEY QEFICE, 
neral Manager. 


| one for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully ~e- 
scribed. A fine colored County Map of Michigap 
urnishe4 for ;0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of re weak furnished. 


GEO. W N R 
{EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in the best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residenee properties 
= Des Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
Des Moines, ~ 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row. 
Edward Forsythe, 703 Walnor Street. Phila. 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER COLORADO, 
Joa Genera: Bankinug_ Business, 
tt paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Envostmont Department we have First 
Morteage I oe that are absolutely safe and pay 
LG CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Au aor estate taken as security is personally 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a specialty. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of 1 rust Funds. We 
collect mesorews and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respondence invited. 

We refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FLRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Col. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ivy you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will, ~~ the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be be, property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects or Duluth, write or 
call and see 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Fargussss Building. Duluth, 
n. 


rannum first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFSRENCES 
#a8T AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
@#2L-LEN ©. MASOR®. Tacoma, Wash. Ter- 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, '7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16‘years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. W rite for **Our Loan Book 
free’ 

LEBOLD, FISHER & CO.,, 

Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Company’s Securities. 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building. New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 



































YEARS OF 
20 'succese 


Without loss to investors a good reason for bu 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of thee” 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 
Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 


sistent with choicest ew. Aak for information. 
H. E. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. S. ORMSBY, Pres't. 


150 NASSAU SsT.. NEW YORK CITY 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Pe iinctcskansccnsctaccnscsvbigostak 1857, 


REAL ESTATE by CoM 

PROPERTY RENTED 213 
remittances made promptly. ’ 

T AXES ona _ sameemments looked after and 





LOANS on First Mortgage for aterm of years sf 


care fully | egotlate d. 


CASE, 





THEO. 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


IREAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
mually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
‘* Information to investors.” 











Equi table 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital Subscribed - - $2,000,000 00 
Capital Paid in (Cash) - 1a 000 00 
Surplus & Uudivided Profits 15,444 72 


6 PER CENT, DEBENTURES, GUARANTEED 
FARM MORTGAGES, MUNICIPAL BONDS ANL 
SS ea SECURITIES. 
6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUNNING 
THRE ry ‘MON T HS TO TWO YEARS 


OFFICES : 

NEW YORK, 206 Broadway; | P HLA. oor. 4th & Ches’t 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDO ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 
American Loan and Trust © ompany, of Boston, Mass. 
for the protection of the holders of’ the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
wimg Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed l'arm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and remitted 
direct to the holder. Every loan is inspected by an 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks. 
Commercial Paper and Keal Estate. 

= for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
paland interest guaranteed, 

Over 1,000.000 loaned, Six_ years’ Ex- 
perience, Write for Forms, Infurmatio: 
aid Refere ces, 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


neorporated, Grand Forks, Dak, 











GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital, $250,000, 
Total Liability, $500,000. 


71% Guaranteed Farm Mortgag ges 1% 


Send for Circulars and Monthly Bulletin of Secur- 
ities forsale, Address 
HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


DIVIDEND. 


CHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN Raw. ae Com 
PANY, 52 WALL ST.. NEW YORK, Se 188 
DIVIDEND OF ONE AND TH REK-OU “sR 
TERS PER CENT. -on the Preferred Stock of 

| ae will pe paid at this office on Monday 
Sept. 24 

on books will close on denier, Sept. 10th 

th. 


and reopen on Wednesday, Sept. 
M.L. SYREs, Treasurer. 











MEMORANDA OF BONDS FOR SALE AT THIS DATE. 


Offers are subject to sale and to change of price 
Terms: Payable and deliverable in New York. 


28 Nassau Street 


-New York, Sept. 7th, 1888. 


P.O. Box 235. 





INTEREST : 

RATE if PAYABLE 

5 March and Sept. 

6 June 15th, Dec. 15th 

5 April and Oct. 

6 Jan. and July 
| § April and Oct. 
5 | Jan, and July 

31g March and Sept. 


ERVGuLe| «= PRIcE~—s[Imegme, at 
1904 11014 | 4% 
1905 122 and int. | .4y 
1901 108 and int. | 4% 
1917 | 131 and int. | 4% 
1911 110 and int. | 58% 
1914s 103 | 4% 
1916 10534 and int. | 3k 





ALL ISSUES OF GOVERNMENT BONDS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE AT FULL MARKET RATES. 


REMARKS 








| Debenture with Mortgage reservation. 
| Consolidated Mortgage. 


| $8,000 per mile on line between St. Louis 
| and Chicago. 


| First Mortgage, Registered. 
| Terminal Mortgage. 


Terminal Mortgage. 
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Commercial. 


RAILROAD BRIDGES. 


R. THOMAS CURTIS CLARKE, an emi- 
nent engineer, in an article entitled ‘‘ The 
Building of a Railway,” published in the 
June number of Scribner’s Magazine, tells 
us that their are 208,749 railroad bridges 
in the United States, and that the aggre- 
gate miles of these bridges in length is 
3,313 miles. Of iron and wooden truss 
bridges there are 1,086 miles, and of 
wooden trestle bridges there are 2,127 
miles. 

The point that Mr. Clarke considers is 
the necessity of substituting, as rapidly as 
possible, the iron bridge for wooden struc- 
tures, as the means of averting peril to 
the traveling public. His paper is one of 
importance on this point. Wooden bridges 
decay by time and are liable to be de- 
stroyed by fire, and are never so strong 
as well built iron bridges. Some of the 
most terrible railroad accidents that have 
occurred in this country, have happened 
at bridges, almost uniformly at wooden 
bridges, found after the accidents to have 
been defective. 

The suggestions of Mr. Clarke, as to the 
building of railroad bridges, whether of 
iron or wood, are those of a man who has 
studied the subject, and thoroughly 
knows what he is talking about. Iron 
bridges are of course more costly than 
wooden; yet they are much safer for the 
general public. It may become a ques- 
tion whether the law should not interpose 
its power and protect the public against 
the perils of wooden bridges, as it has al- 
ready done in some of the states against 
the perils of the car stove. 


_ 
_ 


DRY GOODS. 


THE progress that has been made in the 
business of the dry goods market during 
the past week is very encouraging, while 
the outlook continues to brighten as the 
season advances and the same feeling of 
confidence exists that has permeated the 
transactions of the market for some time 
past. The conditions are much more 
satisfactory thanthey were thistime last 
year, when everything seemed to be sur- 
rounded with uncertainty and the pros- 
pects were clouded. Buyers and sellers 
now have faith in the future, as to the 
development of a good business in the 
various departments of the trade, which 
results in the rapid growth there has been 
experienced of late in the volume of 
business reported. Withal, there has 
been such improvement, there has been 
no tendency toward speculation nor the 
anticipation of future wants to any great 
extent. Buyers have made liberal pro- 
visions for the present wants of their 
customers, simply because the demand 
of the consumer required it and the con- 
dition of their stocks was low. Through- 
out the week there was a liberal demand 
for seasonable fabrics from jobbers and a 
large number of re-orders for fall and 
winter goods from commission houses, 
while the representatives of retail 
houses from all parts of the country were 
present on the market placing liberal or- 
ders for immediate shipment. Spring 
goods have met with increased attention 
from large buyers and orders have been 
given for quantities of printed sateens, 
seersuckers, fine ginghams and white 
goods for future delivery. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 





In the cotton goods department buyers 
adhere to the conservative plan and buy 
only what they want, the result is that 
there 1s a constant activity, which is of a 
healthy character. Wholesale buyers 
are operating lightly, but re-orders are 
becoming more frequent, and some de- 
scriptions of plain and colored cottons 
are moving in considerable quantities on 
account of former transactions. The 
jobbing trade in domestics is progressing 
favorably, and a very fair package trade 
in brown, bleached and colored cottons is 
being done by some of the large jobbers, 
Brown sheetings and drills continue im 
irregular demand and bleached shirtings 
cambrics and wide sheetings are in 
light request. Cotton flannels and 











ffat-fold cambrics are moving steadily 
and prices are unchanged. Denims and 
ticks remain quiet, but fancy ducks and 
cheviots are doing fairly well in some 
quarters, as are leading makes of table 
damasks. The jobbing trade in dress 
ginghams, staples, seersuckers, fine zeph- 
yrs, etc., continues fairly active, but the 
demand at first hands is light§end irregu- 
lar, low grade dress styles in particular 
being sluggish in commission circles, 
while staple checks and fancies are only 
in moderate demand by package buyers. 
There was a moderate call for dress goods 
at first hands, and sales, coupled with de- 
liveries on account of back orders, footed 
up a fair amount. Jobbers are doing a 
good business in all-wool, worsted and 
fancy cotton dress fabrics adapted to the 
fall trade. 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


There was a slight improvement in the 
transactions of the woolen goods depart- 
ment over last week. Orders for spring 
weight goods were somewhat more nu- 
merous, and some re-orders for fall weight 
goods. Overcoatings were in fair de- 
mand, as were beaver cloakings, with the 
prominent makes sold ahead. Stockin- 
et is meeting with fair sale, and trans- 
actions latterly in Jersey cloths show im- 
provement. Dress fabrics adapted for 
current season trade are moving to a fair 
extent on former orders, and supplies re- 
maining in first hands are said to be mod- 
erate. Tae jobbing trade in this line con- 
tinues to be satisfactory. Specialties 
adapted for the spring trade are being 
ordered to a very good extent, but as yet 
no extensive orders seem to be placed for 
the more staple fabrics. Kentucky jeans 
are rather quiet in commission circles, 
but fairly active in the jobbing trade. 
There has been a large distribution of 
underwear and hosiery suitable for fall 
and winter use, including wool hosiery, 
heavy underwear, cardigans and fancy 
knit woolens. Cotton hose and half-hose 
were mostly quiet in commission circles ; 
but a fair business was done. ina few spe- 
cialties, as women’s and misses’ black 
stockings, low grade mixed half-hose, etc. 


FOREIGN GOODs. 


The dealings of the foreign goods de- 
partment are of modest proportions. 
Buyers are few on the spot while the 
mail orders are less frequent. Dress 
goods continue to find rather better sale 
than other lines of fabrics, but the indi- 
vidual purchases suggest hand-to-mouth 
buying, as a rule, and rur mainly on 
1ece-dyed goods. In some quarters, 

owever, a rather better demand was 
noted for stripe and plaid fancies. The 
transactions in dress silks disclose no par- 
ticular drift of sentiment in any one di- 
rection, but afford additional evidence of 
armures in both blacks and colors being 
popular. The ribbon trade is unchanged, 
and velvets and plushes from stock are as 
yet rather slow. There is a fairly good 
average movement of house-keeping 
linens, handkerchiefs, etc. Laces, em- 
broideries and curtains are selling in a 
moderate way only and generally at low 
prices. Hosiery and fabric gloves have 
continued rather slow, buu there is a very 
fair tradein kid gloves. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887. 
Entered attne port... $2,508, $2,188,170 
Thrown on market.... 2,592,544 2,359,556 

Since dan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 12.887 988 87.875,868 


Thrown on market.... 91,782,848 86, 909.858 


READING NOTICES. 


LADIES, why not vote for President? This is your 
chance. See “Sunset ” for or particulars, 











EXTRAORDINARY but nevertheless true. We re- 
fer to the announcement of B. F. saa & Co.. of 
Richmond, Va., in which they propose to show work- 
ing and energetic men how to make from $75 to $250 
a month above expenses. —Ex. 

THE lady readers of THE INDEPENDENT who are 
interested in making dresses will do well to read the 
advertisement of the McDowell Garment Drafting 
Machine Co., which offers what is claimed to be one 
of the greatest improvements of the age. 


GLENWOOD. 


THE WEIR STOVE Co., of Taunton, Mass., are now 
ard have been for some years manufacturing Glen- 

wood ranges, parlor stoves and furnaces whose repu- 
tation for cooking and heating, beauty of design and 
fineness of fin have obtained great celebrity 
throughout New England and to the westward. 
These stoves, ranges and furnaces are without doubt 
very far superior to the bulk of those on the market, 
and our readers would do well to ask their dealers 
for them, and failing in finding them, write direct to 
the Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


DRY GOODS. 


A FEW weeksago the community was startled by 
the announcement of the failure of the great dr 
goods house of L. M. Bates & Co.,at the corner of 6t 
Avenue and 23d Street. The immense stock of goods 
is now being sold at prices which startle a Frally 
as muchas did the failure. When it is take. into 











account that the goods offered are reasonable, desir- 
able, fashionable ae cheap it is no wonder that ladies 
crowd the store all dey long in their efforts to ex- 
change cash for g 





DUNLAP’S HATS. 


DUNLAP’s hats are known throughout the United 
States as a the Ro aged hat for gentle- 
men’s wear, Pers’ any y years in marnu- 
facturing only the best ge of goods has given 
Dunlap’s hatsan enviable ition in the trade. Their 
fall styles of _ s silk and felt hats are aon 

ready, and can be procured only at their retail store 
and authorized agencies in ail the principal cities of 
the United States. 


-~ 
> 


J.C. megan & CO. 


Dr. J. C. AYER, the originator of the celebrated 
family meaicines which are now household words 
throughout the globe. began his —— career by 
compounding his medicines from the best drugs in 
the most careful manner, and he followed this course 
as long as he lived. The result was, of course, what 
would be expected, a steadily growing demand which 
is greater to-day than ever. The firm has an im- 
mense establishment. It prints its own lapels, al- 
manacs and other matter, and in several different 
languages. It printsand distributes several millions 
of almanacs yearly, and employs travelers who visit 
nearly all parts ofthe world ore than all, its medi- 
cines retain their efficacy, and are used in preterence 
to all others. 





————<—$<$<—<_____ 


B. & B. 


THE special attention of every housekeeper is call- 
ed to the aivertinemens | in this week’s issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT of Messrs. Boggs & Buhi, the great 
po é goods dealers of ‘Alleghens, Penn. Allegheny is 

eally a part of Pittsburg, Penn., being connected 
therewith bya Eee. and the two cities are virtual- 
ly one. Messrs. 8 & Buhl have been in business 
nineteen years on ¢ € same street and in the same 
biock, each year’s business showing steady growth. 
They have an immense establishment— perhaps one 
of the lareest outside of New York City—are very large 
importers. and carry a very full line of goods of every 
description in their line. Their mail-order business 
is a very large one, and s oe attention is given to 
it. As is well known, Pittsburgis a great railroad 
center,and this,together with very cheap rents and low 
expenses, enables Messrs. Boggs & Buhl to sell goods 
competing in prices with —4 _— dry goods house in 
the a: Ladies and families any where and every- 
where will consult their best interests by communi- 
cating with Messrs. Boggs & Buhl, and will realize 
the fact that they are enabled to purchase the latest 
styles of the most fashionable goods at the lowest 
prices from an inland dealer. 


ip 
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RELIABLE GOODS. 
ON every hand in each and all lines of goods we see 
constant and unceasing effort being made to improve 
on former aes — to produce what nearest ap- 





and one that bears poor fruit. Hence the success of 
the few who nave had the foresight to see a slow 
but sure profit in making nothing but the best. It is 
but afew years ago that Ferris Bros. commenced 
the manufacture of the “Good Sense’’ corsets and 


buttoned in front and laced all the Way up the back, 
sizes 18 to 30inches. The waists are mude to suit ali 
ages from the baby up ea and paten many special im- 
ger ements originated an tented by this tirm.— 





EMPIRE CLOTH ES-WRINGERS. 


OUR readers will have noticed in our advertising 
columus during the past two years, the advertisement 
of the Empire Ciothes-Wringer, magetectared by 
the = Wringer Co.,of Auburn, N.Y. Ma of 
these wringers are now in use by our readers tot their 
perfect satis —~ _ ne combine all of the good 
a requirea a perfect wringer. The com- 
pany report that their business for the tirst six 
months 3 OF So yer. was much in excess of the corres- 
ponding period of 1887, and they have been obliged to 
enlarge their facilities and have engaged an in- 
creased force of — mechanics to meet the de- 
mand for their good 














CARPETS. 


Messrs. JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, of e and 42 West. 
l4th Street, are offering great bargains in all grades 
of carpets of the freshest and most desirable o Ret 
terns. The — a very large inetery Be near Phila- 
— an make of- 

ngs of their own manufacture at cxtrumely low 











OBITUARY. 


THE REV. ERASTUS DICKINSON died Sept. 4th in 
Lakewood, N. J., in his 82d year. He was born in 
Plainfield. tS and graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege, and studiea ‘theology at Auburn Seminary. His 
successive pastorates were over Sy 
churches at —— Conn., Colcheste: 

Sudbury, Mass. In 1s68, on account of failing health 
he moved to Lakewood, and for fifteen years served 
as postmaster. He wasa man of practical alsagactty, and 
a faithful and bg ray ty pastor. kinson was 
twice married. His first wife was Mario Bowen, of 
Woodstock, Conn.,a sister of Henry C. Bowen and of 
Mrs. Prof. Franklin W. Fisk, D.D. By this marriage 
pe had _ one Coughter. who was married to William 

Bayes Ward, D.D. His second wife was Lois Ames, 

arshfield, Mass.,who, with a son and two dangh- 
con survives him. 


B. & B. 


New Dress Fabrics for 
Fall Season. 


This line, which we are opening daily now, is our 
own direct importation, and is most complete and ex- 
tensive in assortment of styles and fabrics 

It embraces large assortment of High Art Novel- 
ties in Costume Cloths and Com binatton Suitings in 
Cashmere, Plush, Frizé and Ombré effects: also ox- 
tensive line of moderate-vriced New Fabrics in 
Plaids and Stripes—Imported Goods—which bid fair 
to be the prevailing styles this season. 


Our Illustrated Fall Catalogue 
and Fashion Review, 


718 PP. 9x12 inches, containing a review of the Latest 
Modes and Newest Fabrics; also lowest prices for best 
and newest in Dry Goods line, will be ready ABOUT 
OCTOBER 1st, and will Be sent FREE AND 
POST-F A 1D to any address 








themselves of its benefi 
Special attention pny to 


ORDERS BY MAIL. 


The Department being in charge of experienced peo- 
ple who devote their whole time to it, and hence are 
able oftentimes to anticipate the wants of the cus- 
tomer, and help out with suggestions, etc 

Samples sent, prices quoted. and any information 
given upon request. Lowest prices guaranteed. 


BOGGS & BUHL 


115, 117, 119, 124 
FEDERAL STREET, 


ALLEGHENY, PA. 





L. M. BATES (0. 


(LIMITED), 


23d Street and Sixth Avenue. 


GREAT SHERIFF'S SALE 


to be continued during this week at still 


GREATER SLAUGHTER OF VALUES 


toclose. A magnificent Stock of seasonable, desirable 


DRY GOODS 


to be exchanged for 


SPOT 


CASH 


at prices never before quoted in the Metropolis. 

1 lot of 600 pairs of very handsome, desirable, stylish patterns of real Madras 
Curtains at $1.65, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.75, $3.50, $4.50 and $5 a pair; nota single 
pair in the whole lot that cost less than $4.75 to import, and some cost as high as 
$13.50 per pair. The entire lot to be closed. 


A Feature for Monday 


will be the balance to close of { lot, 16 inches wide, handsome Plushes, Autumn 


Shades, at 49c. 


1 lot fine handsome colurs broad line and fine stripe Velvets to close at 44c.; 


cost 82c. per yard to import. 


1 lot handsome Shades, velvet finish, hairsline Plushes to close at 59c.3 cost 


1.15 to import. 


SPECIAL FOR MONDAY. 


1,000 dozen very handsome Ladies’ hemstitched, colored border-Handkere 
chiefs, to close at 4c. each, real valine, 18c. 


100 dozen same style, better quality, handsome patterns, at 10c. each; worth 


27e. 


200 Silk Gloria Umbrellas, 26 inches, tor Monday only toclose, at $1.50. 
The greatest, the grandest and most amazing 


CLEARING SALE 


ever oftered to the 2,000,000 people ot New York and immediate vicinity. 
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P NEIL S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


The Largest Importers and 
Retailers in this city 


OF 


Fine Millinery, Costumes, 
Wraps, Underwear, Hosiery, 
White Goods, Linens, Cur- 
Dress 


tains, Upholstery, 


Goods and Silks, Housefur- 
nishing Goods, ete. 


Our Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue now Ready. 


A copy will be mailed upon 
receipt of 10 cents to dis- 
tant out-of-town patrons. 
This book is a necessity to 
distant patrons, who cannot 


purchase in person, 


ORDERS by MAIL receive 
prompt attention. 


Paid 
within 75 miles of New York 
City, free of charge. 


Parcels delivered 


CARPETS. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 


ROYAL WILTONS. 


(WE BELIEVE THEM THE BEST WEARING 
CARPETS MADE.) 

IN CHOICE AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, MANU- 
FACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR US BY JOHN 
CROSSLEY & SONS AND THE OLDEST AND 
MOST CELEBRATED MAKERS OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, 


PRICES EXCEEDINGLY LOW. 
BODY BRUSSELS 


AND 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


BROKEN LOTS, SINGLE PIECES, AND PAT- 
TERNS WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO CLOSE 
OUT QUICKLY REGARDLESS OF CUST. 5-FRAMF 
BODY BRUSSELS, THIS SEASON’S STYLE, FROM 
tic. PER YARD. BEST EXTRA SUPER INGRAIN 
FROM Sc. PER YARD. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


SIXTH ‘AVE,.13TH AND'14TH STS, N.Y. 


DR. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
late Milal- Ww, Vel-tee- lit lame, ele 

It is the best Underwear made 

Tarte dal: Maalel-j@elele-lelioe 

It is free from all dye. 

It will not irritate the skin. 

It has special electric prop- 
erties. 

It is a_ protection 
rote] (clam of: De- 1a gam 
bat-taa Me: laleMaalcit-lar: Pb 

Manufactured jn all styles for Men. 

Women and Children. For sale by all 

leading. merchants. Catalogue, with 

pric es, sent o1 apy lication. 


Warner Bro's, 359 Broadway, N. Y, 


against 
rheuma- 





HATS 


12 ASTOR PLACE. 


FALL STYLES 


NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
STYLES CORRECT 
QUALITY BEST, 
PRICES REASONABLE. 


Nb 






NE$20" 
AX 

© wy. 
ILLUSTRATED 


Fashion Catalogue 


For Fall and Winter, 1888-89, 
Will be Ready for Delivery September 
10th, 1888, 


Nolady residing out 
of town can afford to 
be without it, be- 
cause: it is the 
largest and most 
complete shopping- 
sxuide to be found in 
this country; it con- 
tains over 2,000 hand- 
some lithographs and 
wood-cuts, illustrat- 
ing and listing every- 
thing for adies’, 
Gents’, Children’s 
and Infants’ Wear, 
Hou- ekeeping Goods, 
etc,, etc., at the same 
prices these goods 
are offered over our 
counters, which 
means lower than 
sheae of any other house in the United 

tates, 

Every assiclo goaupneoes as represented, 
or will be exchan ney refunded, 

Goods delivered KF cEE ‘OF. CHARG {under 
certain conditions) at any express office in the 
Sta 


ates, 


nited 
_ Applications for Catalogue, inclosing Six Cents 
for Postage, should be sent from readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT at once, as this ediiion is limited. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 





CARPETS 


Not Remnants, but 
First-Class Stock. 


OUR STORE THE PAST MONTH HAS BEEN 
CROWDED DAILY WITH BUYERS TAKING AD- 
VANTAGE OF THE GREAT BARGAINS WE HAVE 
BEEN OFFERING—NONE HAVE BEEN DISAP- 
POINTED. WE ARE DETERMINED OTHER BUY- 
ERS SHALL BE EQUALLY WELL SUITED AND 
HAVE ADDED MANY NEW AND CHOICE PAT- 
TERNS TO OUR LARGE LINE OF BARGAINS. 

PER YD. WORTH 


ALL-WOOL INGRAIN AT.... 55e. S80c. 
SUPERFINEINGRAIN AT... 45c. 60c. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT.. 55c. 75c. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELSAT.. 65c. 90c, 
RODY BRUSSELS AT.......... $1.05 $1.25 
. gt , Se reree 1.00 1.25 
BEMIMBTER BF oicdcccvccccess 1.25 1.75 
ROYAL WILTON AT........... 1.50 2.25 


BEING SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM OUR OWN 
FACTORIES ENABLES USTO FURNISH AN UN- 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PATTERNS AT THESE 
PRICES AND A SUFFICIENT QUANTITY OF 
EACH TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


Every Carpet Guaranteed as Represented. 
JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUF ACTU REKRS, 


40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., 


_NEW YORK. 





“PERFECT” FURNACES 


(TRADE MARK.) 
10 Years in Advance of others, are made by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 


232 and 234 Water Street, New York, 
84 Lake Street, Chicago, 
Heaithful, Powerful, Durable. 
No Gas, No Dust, Wonderfully Successful 
Heaters, Established 1837. 





Send for circular, 





4K ARMSTRONG 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 
posses Brass Springs, like the well- 

nown Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which has given such 
universal satisfaction, and are rec- 
by the Medical Fratern- 

% Garter to wear for 
ilth and Comfort. For sale by 
all First-class Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings. 


Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Will send sample pair by Regis- 
— _tered mail on receipt of % cents. 


JORENG LADIES? 





WAIST. 


D ° 
) FASTENINGS 
in place of Button 
Holes, 
An embodiment 
of Hygienic prin- 
ciples in a Ladies’ 
Waist. 
















Z ates COMFORT, 
Yualoque He 
of anon: AE Ease of Movement 


anda 
Graceful Form. 
Price by mail, $1.00 





WAISTS 
With SHOULDER STRAPS 
Hand Finished. Buttons it back, 


WEEDSPORT SKIRT & DRESS CO. 


WEEDSPORT.N. Y- 















Used by thousands of first-class 
mechanics and by such manufact- 
urers as Pullman Palace Car Co., 
_— & agente and Piano 
Co., &c., &e. 
Repairs Everything. 
Its success has brought a lot of 
imitators copying us in every wa: 
ossible. Remember that TH 
~~ GENUINE LePage’s 
Glue is manufactured solely by the 
4) RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Send 10c, and dealers’ card who 
Moesn’t keep it in stock, for sample. 


Autograph below is on every Patent Can. 


esia ChrcnrtTar 








‘ MaNOPACTU ANT cl 


PN8SSiA GEMEN | © 
~Stabbairen,t5°" 
Se 

















BINDERS 
FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. Sse nage 3!. 











Branch. 257 State St.. Chicago. 











FREDRICKS’ FAMILY PORTRAIT CALLERY. 


770 Broadway, cor. 9th Street, New York. 
PHOTOGRAPHS IN EVERY STYLE AT MODERATE PRICES. IMPERIALS 6 PER DOZ. DUPLICATES, #3 PER DOZ, 


Mr. Fredricks attends personally to the sittings, and guarantees perfect satisfaction, 





| ia 
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“More than 100 per Cent. on Your 


MONEY IN ONE YEAR TO BE REALIZED FROM THE 
STOCK OF THE NATIONAL GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


This Company own all rights underthe Sutherland patent for the territory of the United States, outside 
of New England, Delaware and New Jersey. Thisis the simplest Gas Process yet discovered. It has now 
been running nearly eight munths, making gas with less than four gallons of oil to the 1,0C0 feet, no expensive 
arrangement of apparatus being necessary. Old Gas works can be changed over for avery smallsum. It 
makes a 26 candle power gas, free from all impurities. See what the President of the Dobbs Ferry & Hastings 
Gas Co. says: 


BS Ferry, N. Y., Aug. 24th, 1888. 


Dos 
Mr. W. S. CHAMBERLIN—DEAR SIR:-In replv to bi urs of this date, | would say that [had the’ Suvner- 
land process for making gas thereuay tested atthe Dobbs Ferry & Hastings Gas Works, for six or seven 
a 


months, and that I obtained most satisfactory results. 
‘yhe apparatus is very simple snd inexpensive, and the gas produced is of excellent quality. 

The cost of the gas produced by the system referred to is very low. Taking pea or soft coal at $3 per ton, 
and crude cil at 3cents per galton, | find uhat pen hy me feet of 26 candle power gas can be manufactured 
and put into the holder under 25 cents per 1,100 cubic feet. 

The quantities of - used for 1,000 teet, | find to vary from 3.3 gals. to 3.8. In every case it was under four 
gallons to the 1,000 feet. 

GEO. N. MORTON, Pres. D. F. & H. G. Co. 


The above is a conservative statement, the actual cost of gas,ona large scale, being from 16% to 20 cts, 
per 1,000 ft. 

The following is from J. Jennings McComb, of Dobbs Ferry, a very conservative man, who has had the 
process tested: 


‘Yours v ery truly, 


DOBBS FERRY, N. Y., Aug. 24th, 1588. 
W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Esq., New York—DEAR SIR:— n—Reptying. to your inquiry of ‘this date, I beg'to sa 
that through the courtesy of Mr. Morton, Mr. Thos. Meehan and J. P. Wood, on my alf, had every facility 


wrorded them to observe the manufacture of gas made at the Hastings and Dobbs eres Gas Works, by the 
system covered by the Sutherland Patent, and found that the quantity of ei] used in making the gas was un 
oer 4 gallons per 1,000 teet, and the illuminating quality of the gas excellent. Yourstruly, 


J. J. MCCOMB. 

The object of the Company is to form Sub-Companies, receiving a certain amount in cash therefor, also 
stock of such Companies. Negotiations are now pending for the sale of several States. It is expected that 
dividends both in CASH AND IN STOCK OF SUB-COMPANIES, will be paid WITHIN 90 DAYS from this 
date. This system is so inexpensive that paying Gas Works can at once be established in all small towns, 
where it has hitherto been »mpossible to have them, owing tothe cost of construction. There are also thou- 
sands of Factories now using coal and gas, which can make their own light and fuel, with great profit. under 
this system. Gas Companies in all small towns, where a high price is now charged, can be changed to this 
system with great profit. 

The Directors are JAMES GILFILLAN, Ex-United States Treasurer; ROBERT O. BABBITT, of Babbitt 


& Lawrence, Attorneys, Jersey City; JAMES D. HENDERSON, of Henderson & Stoutenborough, 270 Pearl 
Street, New York City; A. M. SUTHERLAND, Elizabeth, N. J.; W.S. CHAMBERLIN, 115 Broadway. 

OFFICERS: W. 8S. CHAMBERLIN, President; JAMES GILFILLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Capital Stock of the Company is $1,000,000, full paid and unassessable, par value $10, organized under 
the laws of New Jersey, $200,000 of the stock remaining in the Treasury. This will be a first-class invest- 
mentas the stockholders will receive not only CASH DIVIDENDS, but also a pro rata amount of stock r, 
ceived from the Sub-Companies to be organized. 

At present the indicationsare that a cash dividend of 10 PER CENT, on the par value of $10, can te 
paid within the year, and the holder of stock will recelve an equal number of shares of, the steck in the Sub- 
Companies. Thisis a rare chance to make a large amount of money on a small outlay, and should be taken 
advantage of now, as only a limited amount of this stock will be sold. The investment would pay (if the 


above estimate can be realized), 40 PER CENT, 
SHARE, beside the stock dividend. 
prospective value of this stock. 

100 shares costing $250.00 Probable income in cash $100. 


IN CASH on the present price of $2.50 PER 
The following comprehensive statement will show at a glance the 


ae “125.00 a aa - $50. . 
gg ” $62.50 » ’ $25. 
> © e $25.00 * * * $10. 
Beside thasame amount of stock from the Sub-Companies, as above mentioned, no certificates can be issued 
for less than 10 shares. 


AS MANY Ing [a ike. HAVE BEEN MAD . REGARDING THIS STOCK. IT HAS 
one ene TO a) vy AT $2.50 PER SHARK UNDIL SEPTEMBER 224. 
ND ORDERS BY AK, REGISTERED LETTER OK POST-OFFICE ORDER 
v NTIL SEPTEMBER eds ® 


W. S. CHAMBERLIN, Trustee, 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 








TWO BOOKS which form a COMPLETR PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY. 
BY THE REV. W. H. BURBANK. 


“THE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEGATIVE.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 25.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-NEGATIVE PROCESSES. 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING METHODS.” 


(Scovill’s Photographic Series. No. 22.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO ALL PHOTO-PRINTING PROCESSES. 


(= Send for Scovill’s Book Catalogue. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 
__ Est ablished in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGEnT. 


Gentlemen's Hats. 
FALL STYLES READY. 
E.WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


CORTRIGHT 
METAL TILES AND SHINGLES 


Ridge-Coping, Hips, Valleys, Etc. 
Shield Tiles and Rell Ridge-Co ing, Ab- 
solutely 8 nae 
and Graamental Rainproot, Fireproof 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING CO., 


146 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 





ow sy 
t orders for our 
~ La pe? 


ti 
- Moss ‘Rose Obint 


Ga 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 











non SA NBPRBURGH, MENA, 8.00, 
iF, @ 
— ETE OUTFITS. 


Engravers’ Bs D, Machinests 
East cor. FUIAFON & DT 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. 














Jusurance. 


CURIOSITIES IN ASSESSMENT 
ORGANS. 


ASSESSMENT organs, like the business 
they represent, are queer. Acopy of the 
Mutual Underwriter, issued ia a small 
Ohio town, has come to this office, and 
we have examined it with some curiosity. 
We find, first,a couple of pages in de- 
fense and eulogy of the Iron Hall, which 
certainly needs defense. ‘“‘It is said a 
member cannot put $300 into a fund and 
at the end of seven years draw out $1,000; 
or, he cannot buy three dollars with one.” 
This is given as what ‘‘its enemies” say 
of the Iron Hall, and the defender admits 
that “to the casual observer this state- 
ment would be a self-evident fact.” This 
intimates that to the observer who is 
penetrative and not ‘‘casual” the secret 
will be revealed, and so we looked further 
to find it, being deeply concerned in 
mastering the art of turning three into 
ten. Weare again disappointed, finding 
alot of rubbish, but nothing nearer an 
explanation than this : 

‘“‘The average purchasing power of one 
dollar in death-benefit-paying Orders varies 
from $18 to $24. Now if a member of the 
Iron Hall cannot get three dollars for one, 
how can a member of the other Orders get 
from $18 to $24 ? 

This question is so tough that we must 
leave the man who puts it to answer it— 
we can’t. Of course the meaning is that 
since other associations can and do pay 
$18 for one dollar, therefore the Iron 
Hall can much more easily pay three 
dollars for one; yet the very next sen- 
tence tells us that ‘‘ of course no one as- 
serts that an organization can take in 
one dollar and pay out three dollars!” 
Then follows the key to the great secret, 
thus : 

‘‘There are various factors which reduce 
the liabilities of a company or association, 
and all these are considered in apportioning 
the schedule of rates. Death, lapses, in- 
vestment and accumulation are taken into 
consideration, and it is necessary that all 
these factors should co-operate to secure 
success and perpetuity in any organization.” 

Nevertheless, we still don’t understand 
it, and we will pay $1,000 for a successful 
explanation. 

An advertisement in the same publica- 
tion next challenges attention, asit tells 
us that The Southern Tier Bachelors’ 
Endowment Association, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(S. W. Goldsmid, Secretary), pays Five 
Hundred Dollars to members on their 
Marriage according to the terms of their 
certificate.” Furthermore, ‘‘ You do 
net wait a term of years to get your 
money.” Far. from it—‘‘a member in 
good standing six months is eligible to 
benefit.” 

This means that anybody who pays his 
dues for six months(we wonder what 
those are) and also pays the proper atten- 
tion to the subject can get a bride plus 
an endowment of $500 to set out with. 
How this also was done is a mystery to 
‘* the vasual observer.” 


We find something else of interest, in 
the statement (and the explanation) that 
the United Order of Honor, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, has been in bad 
shape a long time; it came from the wreck 
of the lodges belonging to the Independ- 
ent Order of Workingmen, which was 
formed in 1878; in 1877 the name was 
changed to Independent Order of Mutual 
Aid, and soon after it collapsed, owing 
to the large mortality rate caused by the 
yellow feverin the South. Having bad 
this origin (which we quote literally) 
the thing struggled along, and, not long 
ago, Mr. F. B. Macbeth, a man of wide 
experience, was elected Supreme Presi- 
dent, in hope that he might be able to 
avert collapse. But this is what he says: 

“All mutual aid associations live or die 
by the death-rate. That is an axiomatic 
truth. If the death-rate is normal, they 
live and thrive; if abnormal, they shrink 
and perish. The death-rate of this Order 
for at least three years has been abnormal 
to an extraordinary degree, and human 
skill at no time can avert a calamity of 


that kind. The charge has been made in | 
an interview with some unknown person’ 


that the condition of the Order is due to 





mismanagement. The bond that holds all 
mutual aid societies together is simply the 
confidence that the members have in its 
stability. In the case of the United Order 
of Honor that confidence has been destroyed, 
and asa sequence the membership has con- 
stantly decreased for the past three years. 

“TI have slowly found the Order disinte- 
grating, for the principal reason that the 
custom had obtained under the old admin- 
istration of paying the total amount of re- 
ceipts from last month’s assessment calls 
to one or two individuals, and leaving the 
balance of the Jong list of claimants to 
await the collections of the future. The 
only course of proceeding left for me in 
making an attempt to save the Order was 
to take the receipts of each assessment and 
make partial paymeuts on each and every 
claim. During several months the death- 
rate was extremely light, so much so that 
it was below the normal, and I felt that my 
plin was destined to succeed; but during 
the month of April, for causes that I am 
not able to determine, the death-rate sud- 
denly increased, so much so that the liabil- 
ities incident upon the deaths occurring in 
that month were $8,000 more than could 
possibly be collected in any assessment 
call. The month of May followed with a 
liability doub‘e what could be collected, 
and the same thing occurred in the month 
of June. As last assessment was yielding 
just alittle less than the preceding one and 
the membership constantly dissolving 
away, and as each month added from three 
to five claimants to the already long list 
among whom I was compelled to divide the 
receipts of each assessment-call, it can be 
seen that the condition of affairs was be- 
coming strained more and more every day ; 
so much so that any unforeseen incident in 
the affairs of the Order would necessarily 
lead to a collapse and dissolution. This 
incident was furnished by the members in 
the jurisdiction of Missouri refusing to pay 
assessments due on the 10th of July.” 

This is the old story of dying ‘‘ by the 
death-rate.” Nothing in it is new except 
the admission that the trouble was in 
paying claims in full instead of paying a 
little on each and “ hanging up” the 
rest ‘* to await the collections of the fu- 
ture!” It isalways the payment of claims 
which causes collapse in these societies, 
and so it will be until the creative genius 
that makes one dollar equal to ten rear- 
ranges things so as to subdue or greatly 
retard the law of mortality. 


_— 
o- 


OBITUARY. 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE. 





THE Hon. Lucius J. Hendee, President 
of the Atna Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., died on Tuesday, September 4th,at 
the age of seventy years. The announce- 
ment of the death of Mr. Hendee will 
come to thousands of people throughout 
the United States, who never had the 
pleasure of sceing him or the pleasnre 
of his acquaintance, as a_ personal 
loss. Having been connected in one ca- 
pacity or another with the tna [nsur- 
ance Co. for the past fifty-two years from 
1861 to 1866 as Secretary, and since that 
date as its President, he was known 
throughout the country probably as well 
as any business manin it. Under his 
management the tna Insurance Co. 
became the largest fire insurance com- 
pany in the country, and acharge of un- 
fair dealing or dishonesty has never been 
brought against it. 

Mr. Hendee was a man of singularly 
upright moral character and possessed a 
kind and gentle’disposition. These char- 
acteristics gained for him, wherever per- 
sonally known, a sincere and lasting 
friendship; and particularly among his 
clerks and employés he was looked upon 
in a most affectionate manner. Mr. Hen- 
dee represented his district in the State 
Senate for 1856 and was Treasurer of the 
State for three terms. He was connected 
as a director and stock-holder with seve- 
ral of the financial institutions of Hart- 
ford. Ata meeting of the Poard of Di- 
rectors of the Aitna Insurance Company 
on the 5th inst., the following was 
adopted. 

“In the death of Lucius J. Hendee, on 
the 4th day of September, 1888, at the age 
of 70 years, and the President of this com- 
pany for the last twenty-two years, Hart- 
ford has lost one of its most respected, well 
known and trusted citizens,whose influence 
has impressed itself upon the community 
in which he lived, upon the church of which 
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he was a member, and has been recognized 
by all with whom he was brought into bus- 
iness and social relations. Modest and re- 
tiring in his deportment and intercourse 
with his fellows, few men enjoyed, as he 
did, the perfect confidence of all who knew 
him. In him was the personification of an 
honest man, faithful to every trust, with 
motives pure and unselfish, integrity un 
questioned, ready to spend and be spent in 
the performance of any duty imposed upon 
him, and shirking no responsibility which 
business or the state called him to assume. 
He looked confidently for success in what- 
ever he undertook, as the result of perse- 
vering, patient labor and untiring vigi- 
lance. Other and higher motives than self- 

aggrandizement and personal interest per- 
vaded his constant devotion to his work. 
He stood fast and was ever faithful to his 
convictions of duty. These were the char 
acteristics of the man, as evidenced in bis 
public and private life, the record of which 
is indelibly impressed upon this company, 
with which he has been connected for the 
last twenty-seven years as Secretary, Di- 
rector and President, and to which he has 
devoted his best days, giving to it his un- 
divided strength, clear and mature judg- 
ment, wise and conservative management 
during all these years. The destruction of 
Chicago and Boston in 1871 and 1872 did 
not dishearten and unman him, but devel- 
oped the good judgment, force and energy 
of the well-balanced man, evidenced in the 
earnest and constant work which in these 
dark times he undertook and from which 
he did not shrink, when discouraging anxi- 
ety would have paralyzed most men. We 
all know the confidence which he inspired 
in this board—that these millions of losses 
could be promptly met, aud, being met, 
would insure the future success of the 
company. He was wedded to its success to 
the last ; and during all those days, weeks 
aud months of sickness and suffering, 


borne so patiently and uncomplainingly, 
he in nowise relaxed his interest until the 
mantle fell from his shoulders and we 
learned he was dead. In bis death this 
company has sustained its greatest loss, 
and each member of this board a friend 
and associate, whose namnety we shall de- 
light to cherish and honor. We tender our 
sincere sympathy to his family who survive 
him in this their affliction, and will attend 
his funeral in a body. 
“Attest, J. GOODNOW, Secretary.” 


> 





In our issue of June 28th last we pub- 
lished a list of 108 co-operative assessment 
life insurance companies which had failed 
since the first day of January, 1883. A 
large proportion of the 108 associations 
were New York State associations. Since 
the publication of that article we have 
noted in the daily presss the failure of 
several more of the same class of institu- 
tions, and have recently received from 
the Leavenworth & Burr Publishing Co. 
of Detroit a list of nearly 750 collapsed 
co-operative concerns that have gone to 
yieces within the last five years. In this 
ist Pennsylvania furnishes a larger show- 
ing than any other one state, but Ohio 
follows closely after. Our predictions in 
regard to the length of time which these 
assessment associations would live is be- 
ing verified every day. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


87 Years of Successful Experienoe, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera] features ever before offered. 
Kauinins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDOERLY. President. 
ENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President 
JOHN A. Bay u Seeretaru. 








THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
oO. P. FRALEIOE, Secretarv. 
WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t 
WM. T. STANDEN, Aetuary 





POLICIES IN CONT SAREE CROMPTI 
TEN DAYS’ GRA‘ CE. oe 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 





GOOD AGENTS, desiring to hepresent the Com- 
pany. are invited to address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of A ies, at Home Office. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 








OrricEs, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Lg ue 
Buildings . and No. 106 Broadway, E. p. 
Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample forallclaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
WOO WUT PRNS. o0ciscces coccccccnccce 920,997 61 
Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1S88, $4,875,623 03 

This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 

DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
SAMUEL BS EDWARD MARTIN, 
S. R. 


HENRY C. BOW JHN H. REED, 

Cc BA ARLES. H. on, ALFRED RAY, 

E. W. CORLIES, war M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFL WM. H. SW. 

5 SH a ENRY ar SPAU LDING, 


JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A. SLA 
; WRENCH TURNURE, 


, LA 
AURELIUS B. HULL, .h teen F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, . D. VERMILYE. 
SRADISN es ; ‘AC OB WE NDELL, 


WM. G. Lé 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
OHAS. A. DUTCHER. See. Renokiyn Deo't 
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PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 











: co., 
Philadelphia, 
a skVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
CAPITAL... ccccce cocsccccces sseccccccceces 
een ie for reinsurance,and - — eaanst, f20. = 83 
Surplus over all Liabilities . 7 23 
ah ASSETS, Jan $2,401,956 
THOS, H. MO GOMERY. President. 





WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. Co. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
ferce, 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
Sache Courtianat st. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 














Siena atciedincineaiian 18,199,262 < 
eee ition. 2222222222775 18:4 88:383 74 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life! Pol- 
icles. These polici ae pasticionss in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, an ave fablect to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 

Cash surrender and it. insurance values in- 
dorsed on every 7 

Pamphlets - anatory of the a Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850 


calcd er blare Sant, So 388-00 ni 





Reserve for Reimsurance............ 1, aii 
Reserve for all other abilities een %% 0 
ca nacaned cecbtendeay canes 35.938 1 





Pick octncnesesteraisaninnst mo. 491 50 
Futiapasities ¢ in » ie Co yo have increased Protec. 
under the ranties of pee 
NEW YORK cArET TY FUND LAW, 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 
THOS.F. GOODRICH, Viegs reanen. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE. Asst. Sec. 








THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE (CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres, 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 








PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


TIE occ cccscine cas ical -$13.432,548 64 
aa oie ecsusouceees 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 








ee eer 08,169 6 
PIA BILITIES.. he K- 4,128 0 
BUBPEUGS....000000 vecccscccccssce $784,0 044 66 





Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
uaranteed by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 
aw 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
©. W. ANDERSON, @en. Ag’t. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887, 

General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. MCLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
8 N. STEBBINS. actuare 








Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the insurance as long as you live, by payments adjusted to 
cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and paid for. You can do this by taking a sguewass 


term peter in the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
and fatrert system of life insurance attainable. 


economica 


Society, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, most 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLE 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


S E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectna. Good Agents wanted. 
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BERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, ¢ of Philadelphia, 


NEW MARBLE TNRELPROOF Borne, 
—881 CHESTNUT STREE 


CHARTER PER PERPETUAL. 


Q?oEny F FROM LOSS BY | re, ROB 


— 4 for =" Koomis ae desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Rente 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED hated THE YALE TIME 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of ey ery descri 

ti including | BONDS and STOCKS, PL TE, JE 
ELRY, etc., taken for SAFE KEE EPING ON 
SPECIAL GU. ARANTY, AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


DEPOSITS OF one jacarves ON 


INCOME COLLECTED A AND REMITTED FOR A 
RATE CHARGE. 
mpany, ny as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
T RDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXE- 
TURE rusts of eve description, from the Courts, 
corporations, and individuals. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company, 
Le. openiene or SLO, the Company has a a 
for 


apita. 000, primarily responsib 
pay trust ebligations. 


WILLS RECEIPTED FOR. AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presiden 
rf, & B. os, _Vice-President, ena he charge of 
the Trus! 
SC OBERT 1 ATTERSON, Treas. and Sec. 








DIRECTC CTORS 
Stephen 4. Caldwell, Wiliiam H. Merrick, 
tg . Clark, John B. Gest 


A. Griscom Edward T. Steel, 
Seaten F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gi Thomas McKean, 

John C. Bullitt. 








J. M, ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY Uth, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


PI Bi irtcctecercsconeseonsesinsscces 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums .............++ $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Fist December, 1887...............+ $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

eoccccccccccccces coccsce $1,509,468 25 

Returns of Premiums and 

ER Senn 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.106 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

IGN cancccenttonncedéonsecoreesecse 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
NE MR icincccdietinncctienebeneimbean 218,192 40 

I cocecenscccncecnssccnes ccteceoesces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
Of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date ali interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE, =NRY E. HAWLEY 
A. A RAVEN, CHA’S H. MAR HAT i. 
JAMES Low. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
wa. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
BEN JAMIN H.'FIELD, JOHN L. RIKER. 

SIAH 0, LOW. GORGE BLISS. 
DMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
H Rade GRAY” EDWD FLOYD-JONE 
WILLIA DODG THOM s * 
JOHN ELLIOT ORst — 


0. A. HAND Ra RS A HEWLETT, 
Wien EET. PWHENCE URNURE. 
JOHN D. ,ONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President, 








HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1888. 


RE CIN iis nite cnn RES }, HUME ORee $3,000,000 00 
ee EE SE. ne casamabaende, sounoesenbacean sae pueseusekes 3,432,045 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... ........ 437,784 25 











ne go a nse nneneek “hoeab wake aneleeeeirecene ade 10,486 66 
EIEN AA TT EE TE Ss OO NOT PROD eae OR en a 1,203,830 97 
Se SI S554 wou savac dees cubandecamswisesshadenceeeasaooenae $8,034,146 88 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


I I int Nace ues Lanaeeb are cota. 46enceaenedpahedsceaene take 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 
Onited States Stocks (market value)...................cccee cece cece eceee 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value) 


$188,235 69 

659,050 00 
2,661,625 00 
2,222,272 50 


State and City Bomds (mimriket WOlGC)... ....... .ccsccsccccccccsccccccccesces 226,000 00 
Loans on Stockss payable on demand... ........ ........0. ce eeeeeeeeees 309,700 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888............. 0... 0... cece eee 74,381 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................00 398,515 91 


Real Estate 1,344,366 46 





Total.... $8,084,146 88 
DIRECTORS: 
{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER S. CARTER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, )y: v WILLIAM L. BIGELOW.) ._. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., 5 Yice=Pres’ts. THOMAS B. GREENE. |; S€¢’s 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


LARGEST! BEST 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, JR., 





Assets Over .... 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 

1845 - - - $97,490.34 

1I855 - - . 2,850,077.56 

1865 . - - 12,235,407.86 

1875 - - - 7 2,446,970.06 

1I885 - - - 108,876,178.51 

Jan. 1. 1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
“ 1, 1887 - - . 114,181,963.24 

“ 1 I888 - . - 118,806,851.88 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 





Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— ° 


Largest Percentage of As- 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1273 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
during 188%7—viz., $8,- 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 

ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
ITIS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VicE-PREs’T. 
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Old and Young. 


UNDERTOW. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








THAT April day is far away, 
Since out of mine, his life was taken; 
That life, without whose steadying stay, 
My heart-poise evermore was shaken. 


How oft in dreams my fancy seems 
To watch the sunlight as it crosses, 
With tender pathos in its gleams, 
That mound beneath the Southern mosses! 


There’s not a blade beneath the shade 
Of the tall pines that shiver o’er him, 

That my low murmurs have not made 
A witness of the love I bore him. 


The spent waves go with gentle flow 
Back to the deep when storms are quiet; 
But far beneath, the undertow 
Keeps memory of the tempest’s riot. 


So, outworn grief finds slow relief, 
And lapsing years subdue the throbbing; 
Kind Nature soothes, with soft reprieve, 
The brow, tho still the heart be sobbing. 


Just as a child sinks reconciled 
In arms that strove to soothe his weeping; 
See—the lips quiver, tho they’ve smiled! 
Listen—he sobs amid his sleeping! 


LEXINGTON, VA. 





' a 
UNSEEN FORCES. 


BY GEORGE E£, WALSH, 


1, 

THE air was balmy with the rich odor 
of roses and field flowers that afternoon 
when Timothy Cox stopped near the haw- 
thorn hedge of his meadow lot, and be- 
gan mopping the perspiration from his 
heated brow. He had just completed a 
circuit of his farm, taking mental notes 
here and there as to the probable yield 
of his crops, and making suggestions to 
his men concerning the cultivation and 
harvesting ofthe same. His stout, portly 
figure had rebelled against the unwonted 
exercise of the warm afternoon, and 
when he reached the cooling shade of the 
row of trees, which separated the upland 
from the lowland fields, he began fan- 
ning his flushed face with his broad- 
brimmed Quaker hat. He rested one arm 
on the top rail of the fence, and allowed 
hiseyesto roam over the broad acres of 
rich, fertile ground which had yielded to 
him, and to his father before him, a 
princely income. 

His grandfather had acquired by indus- 
try and frugality vast tracts of territory, 
until at one time it seemed as if he would 
possess himself of the whole county in 
which he lived, whereon to establish a 
Quaker community. This princely do 
main was never to be divided, but was to 
be kept in the family for generations to 
come. A descendant from chat Quaker 
stock whose loyalty to their faith could 
not be subdued by persecution in the old 
New England days, Grandfather Cox had 
inherited a strong individuality, which 
he must perforce impress on those around 
him in a way that made opposition to his 
will an unknown quantity. The great 
ambition of his life was to perpetuate his 
family name, and all other aims were 
made incidental to this great object. 

Yet, with all his miserly habits, Grand- 
father Cox was not a bad Quaker nor an 
unkindman. He had built a small meet- 
ing-house on his land, a substantial 
school building and other public struc- 
tures, which he gave rent free tothe use of 
his Quaker brethren. A family merely 
had to hint their desire to live on his land 
and forthwith a cottage would be erected 
for their benefit. The first year’s rent was 
a matter of no consequence, if they were 
poor, andthe agent sometimes neglected 
to put in an appearance the second year 
if crops were a failure. This was Grand- 
father Cox's practical religion, and, in 
spite of his great liberality to his tenants, 
he prospered greatly, and acquired more 
property each year. It was not long be- 
fore he had quite a community of agree- 
able neighbors living on his land, and 
renting his cottages, Who, while they 
loved and respected the old man, could 
not help shrugging their shoulders at his 
shrewd and calculating ways. 

But when the old man died, and he was 
laid to rest in the small Quaker burial- 








ground, back of the meeting-house, which 
his money had erected, the property fell 
into the hands of his two sons, who were 
joint heirs to all his vastestate. Theland 
was not to be divided by them, but the 
farm was to be worked on shares, and the 
place still to be known by its old title 
of ‘**Cox’s Homestead.” Dissatisfaction, 
however, arose between the two young 
men shortly after their father’s death, and 
they parted one day in anger, one taking 
the eastern half of the farm, and the 
other the western half. A roadway was 
cut through the farms by the mutual con- 
sent of the two brothers, and the families 
shut out from each other as completely as 
if a hundred miles separated them. The 
spiritual leaders of the small community 
endeavored to pacify the brothers; but 
both had inherited the stubborn spirit of 
their father, and no good resulted from 
the efforts of their friends. A lane of 
trees was planted near the roadway, so 
that the cottages of the two wealthy 
brothers could not be seen by each other, 
and the smoke curling up above the trees 
every morning was the only indication 
that life existed in the home of the other. 
Strange to say, the two brothers each day 
looked for this sign of life over the tree 
tops, and not a morning passed for ten 
years but they both peered out of their 
side windows to make sure that all was 
well in the cottage opposite. Yet nota 
word of news ever passed from one home 
to the other. One day, however, the 
eldest brother stood by his window side 
for nearly an hour, looking vainly for the 
familiar sign of ‘‘all’s well.” He then 
turned away with a sigh, and was heard 
to remark: ‘‘Something has gone wrong 
at brother Samuel’s,” 

He passed out-of-doors after breakfast, 
and worked industriously in the fields 
with his fellow-workmen until sundown. 
When he returned at night he complain- 
ed of feeling ill and faint, and retired to 
his room at an early hour. The next 
morning he was found dead in his chair, 
his head resting on the sill of the window 
which looked out on his brother’s property. 
Three days later there was a double funer- 
al, and the brothers that had been sepa- 
rated so long in life were buried side hy 
side in death, near the grave of their 
father. 

This tragic death did not seem to heal 
the wounds of the two families. Proba- 
bably there was no ill-feeling between the 
two young cousins who stepped into their 
fathers’ places; but each waited patiently 
for twenty years for the other to make 
friendly advances. When very young 
they had been taught never to trespass 
beyond the shady lane, that served asa 
boundary line between the two estates, 
and this injunction had been so religious- 
ly kept that when they reached middle 
age neither knew how the other’s place 
looked. 

Timothy Cox inherited his grandfather’s 
acquisitive talents more largely than 
Samuel, his cousin, who owned the land 
adjoining his own. Often he had sur- 
veyed the broad acres of his cousin’s 
through a field glass from the roof of his 
house, and felt a strong desire to unite 
the two large farms in one. Hard across 
the brook which began where the shady 
lane ended, a dense forest of valuable tim- 
ber caught the breezes that swept up from 
the lowland meadows, and reflected their 
tall, gaunt shadows in a clear lake of 
water. Timothy Cox had frequently 
longed for this timber land and for the 
full posession of the lake, which was di- 
vided equaliy between the two. Could 
he obtain them he felt sure that he could 
construct a system of irrigation that 
would enhance the value of his land two- 
fold. But as matters stood, the sheet of 
water was valueless to both farms, as 
neither had the right to touch the water 
without the other’s permission. 

His eyes involuntarily rested on the 
tantalizing lake of water that afternoon, 
as he stood by the shady lane of trees, 
and slowly cooled his heated brow with 
his impromptu fan. Not until one of 
the men from the field had approached his 
side, and addressed him, did he seem to 
recognize the presence of a second person 
under the welcome shade of the trees. 

‘Well John, have they finished the 





west field yet?” he then asked as he turn- 
ed his kindly, yet shrewd-looking face full 
upon the young man before him. 

‘* Yes, Father, and I have set them to 
work on the corn now. It needs some 
attention after the rain.” 

.‘* Thee is right there, John; it does need 
hoeing. I have just walked around the 
farm, and inspected the work in all the 
fields. The men seem to enjoy their 
labor these hot days—a sight that makes 
my heart glad. It is good to make work 
a pleasure, for it is a double blessing then. 
But thee seems tired out too, John, as 
wellas myself. That shouldn’t be; thee 
ought to be strong and vigorous yet for 
many years to come.” 

‘*True, Father, I should,” replied the 
young man, as he supported himself 
against the fence; ** but I do feel a little 
weary to-day.” 

‘*Thee looks so. Thee hasn’t anything 
on thy mind that troubles thee? It is 
well sometimes to keep such secrets to 
thyself; but usually it 1s better to confess 
them to those who are wiser in years, that 
they may give thee good counsel. I have 
had many things to trouble me that, to be 
discreet, I kad to keep to myself. But it 
would have been a great relief could I 
have found some one in whom to confide. 
I was thinking of one just then, when thee 
spoke to me.” 

‘*What was it, Father?” inquired the 
dutiful son, as his fathes suddenly ceased 
speaking, and looked around him. 

‘*T was thinking, son John,” he con- 
tinued after a short pause, ‘‘of my 
cousin’s estate. Thee canst remember, 
probably, that I once told thee about our 
fathers’ disagreement, and how they leit 
each other in deadly hatred. Itmay have 
been a sin thus to have separated ; it is so 
easy to commit asin, and not to see it; 
but they say that both Father and Uncle 
had good cause for being angry. That I 
could never quite understand ; one must 
be in the wrong, and the other in the 
right, to make such a lasting disagree- 
ment, it has always seemed to me. How- 
ever that may be, they would never see 
each other again, nor listen to any news 
concerning each other’s interests. That 
was an unseemly parting, and it has had 
its bad effects. This beautiful estate was 
cut in two by it, and the whole farm dis- 
figured. The anger of the fathers has de- 
scended to their children, and the curse 
will not be removed, I fear, so long as 
they live. I know not how thy uncle 
looks, John, nor anything about his life. 
It may be he isliving alone over there, or 
that he has a houseful of happy children. 
I know that he is still living and well, 
for Ihave a presentiment that when he 
is taken ill and dies I will follow him ina 
few days. Thee knows the story of thy 
grandfather’s death. Well, that has af- 
fected me so much of late that I have 
come to the conclusion that my death 
will be in the same manner.” 

The speaker stopped for a moment, and 
leaned heavily on the rail fence, and 
looked blankly into space. His son 
watched him for a moment in silence, 
and then said : 

‘** That, Father, is superstition, is it not? 
Thee doesn’t believe in such things; thee 
hast told me often not to do it myself.” 

‘*Thee is right there again, John; but 
this case is an exception. So long as this 
estate remains divided, and the family 
separated in anger, the curse that rests 
upon us will continue in force.” 

“Then, Father, why not break the 
curse? Canst thee not ask thy cousin's 
fcrgiveness for remaining quiet so long? 
. He will readily forgive thee, Iam sure.” 

*“No, John, that would never do— 
never do. Thee knowest not our natures. 
hee may make friends with his family 

when I’m gone; but we’ve got to live it 
out. Ill not ask thee to observe the in- 
junction that Father gave to me before 
his death; thee canst do as thee likes 
when I'm dead. Then, John,” the face 
that had gradually clouded over now 
brightened up again—‘‘ then, John, unite 
these two farms, cut down this lane of 
trees, and let harmony live in the family 
of the Coxes once more. Remember, it 
was the wish of thy great-grandfather 
that it should be so, Had we not diso- 


beyed his commands things would have 





been different in this community. Our 
neighbors say nothing but they think 
much, John. They like not the separa- 
tion of our family.” 

‘*T know that, Father, and I would like 
to see thee and thy cousin shaking hands 
before death overtakes thee.” 

‘*Thee will never see that, John. It 
will never come to pass—no, never.” 

Slowly shaking his head the speaker 
turned from the cooling shade of the lane, 
and walked toward the house, leaving bis 
son still standing in his half-reclining po- 
sition against the fence that served as the 
line of demarcation between the two 
farms. 

Il. 

Samuel Cox was in many respects simi- 
lar to his cousin. He had the same large, 
portly figure, and the same expression of 
kindliness on his face, when it was in re- 
pose; but the eyes lacked a certain 
shrewd, calculating look that Timothy 
Cox had inherited from his grandfather, 
His farm was kept in good condition by 
his men at all seasons of the year, and 
things were carried on in a business-like 
way ; but this was owing more to the hon- 
esty of the latorers than to the owner’s 
discipline. It may be that the hard Jines 
of his life had been more softened than 
those of his cousin by the gentle presence 
of a daughter, who had been the prop of 
his life since his wife’s death. He seldom 
passed into the fields to direct his men 
but she accompanied him, and advised 
him to return to the house before the sun 
had affected his head. 

** Friend Cox has a dutiful child there,” 
the laborers were wont to say, as they 
saw the two walking slowly through the 
pastures together, or driving around the 
fieids in the small phaeton. ‘‘She can’t 
be too kind and loving to him it seems, 
Well, well, probably she’ll be the death of 
this enmity between the two families yet. 
She would be a blessing, indeed, if she 
were.” 

‘*Thee needn’t expect that, friends,” 
some older head would then reply. 
‘*Thee don’t know the Coxes yet. They’re 
stubborn and never willing to give in. 
Thee will grow gray with waiting, if thee 
expect to see those cousins living on 
friendly terms. No, no, that will never 
happen.” 

This subject was a favorite one with 
every new farm-hand that came to work 
for Samuel Cox, and even those who had 
heard the story of the Cox’s estate from 
their boyhood up loved to relate tie cir- 
cumstances of the disagreement to every 
attentive listener. 

Laura Cox had never heard the story in 
full: she had heard snatches of it from 
the lips of her father. If he did not care 
to tell her all the circumstances con- 
nected with the case, she felt it her duty 
not to inquire. He seemed to avoid the 
subject when in her company, and, while 
he would converse with her about the 
flowers, the trees, and the laborers, he 
would rarely speak of the farm hid from 
their view by the lane of trees. When 
she mentioned his cousin’s name, he 
would answer her questions shortly, and 
at an opportune moment adroitly change 
the subject. 

But one day they were standing close 
by the laneof fine old oaks and maples, 
listening to the songs of the birds, and the 
cries of the men in the field, when he 
suddenly remarked in a half-audible tone: 

‘*The trees seem very thick with leaves 
this summer.” 

‘* What trees, Father ?” Then following 
the direction of his extended hand; 
‘‘Thee means the trees in the lane?” 

‘Yes, Daughter, I was referring to 
them. They seemed to suggest to me the 
idea that the barriers between Cousit 
Timothy and me were growing thicker. 
Probably they are. Who knows?” 

‘‘ But, Father, why should they? Canst 
thee not break them down, if thee 
wouldst try ?” 

‘*No, child, I cannot. Thee canst not 
understand such questions, and I seldom 
discuss them with thee, But only yeste!- 
day a strange longing to see Cousin Timo- 
thy came over me. I was greatly affected 
by it, as I stood out there in the field. For 
a moment it seemed as if everything was 
coming out right; that Timothy and 1 
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were to join hands in friendship, and that 
our children would be friends after we 
are gone, Thena dark cloud seemed to 
obscure the sky, and I felt that my chance 
was slipping away. I started forward 
with a cry, and the sensation left me. It 
was strange, child. I know not what to 
make of it. To-day I’ve thought of the 
question again; but things appear 
gloomier than ever. Those trees are the 
symbol of our separation. They are 
separating us farther than ever; the curse 
is thickening.” 

‘*Oh, Father, don’t talk that way. Thee 
isn’t well to-day. Do not stay out here, 
but come into the house where supper is 
nearly ready.” 

“Yes, child, I will go in. I do not feel 
well to-day. Icaneat nosupper. Bring 
to me the old Bible; it is there that I keep 
Grandfather’s last letter to his sons. It 
was a kind letter, and it should have been 
obeyed. Do not be frightened, child, but 
it seems at times as if Grandfather's 
spirit was with me, asking me to restore 
the old farm, and not have it divided.” 

‘‘Then, Father, why not do it. Thy 
cousin, I know, would be glad to unite 
with thee in carrying out thy grand- 
father’s last wish.” 

** Ah, daughter, I told thee that these 
questions were not for such as thee. Let 
them rest, and don't trouble thyself about 
them. Come, we will go in.” 

Tae two passed through the door-way 
of the old mansion—the same building 
which the founder of the family had 
erected out of his carefully hoarded gains. 
It was time-worn and weather-stained; 
quaint in structure, and not unpleasant 
looking to the eyes, with the great elms 
and oaks surrounding it on every side. 
Its foundations were of stones, and every- 
thing about it was designed to withstand 
the storms and snows of many winters. 


III. 


The century-old trees would moan dis- 
mally around the gabled house on dark, 
stormy nights, anda broken bough would 
frequently rub and chafe against the 
loose boards, until the east chambers ap- 
peared to be alive with ghostly rappings 
and knockings. The elms would predict 
the rising storm before its appearance by 
rustling their leaves ominously in the 
gentle breezes, and creating a noise like 
the passing sigh of some unseen spirit. 
But, on the other hand, the giant trecs 
acted as guardsmen to the mansion, pro- 
tecting it froin the fierce gusts of wind 
and sleet by receiving the brunt of the 
storm on their sides, 

The elms had been rustling gently all 
that afternoon, and as night closed in 
the soughing became more noticeable. A 
few clouds scurried across the western 
sky, and disappeared below the northern 
horizon. Then a vast wind cloud gradu- 
ally obscured the starry heavens, and 
sent forth a wild hurricane to devastate 
the country for many miles around. Fol- 
lowing this was a sheet of rain and sleet, 
accompanied by heavy reports of thunder 
and vivid flashes of lightning. The 
storm was a heavy one, and designed to 
make the timid tremble at the fearful 
pyrotechnical display of Nature’s produc- 
tion. The air was heavily charged with 
the electric fluid, and batteries were 
formed wherever the proper combination 
of substances could be found. 

‘Thee hast seen that all the windows 
are properly closed, child?” asked Laura's 
father, when the storm was expending its 
utmost fury on the mansion. 

“Yes, Father, they’re all closed,” replied 
the girl, taking her seat close to the side 
of her companion. 

‘This is a fearful night, Daughter, and 
thee should be in bed, so that the noise 
would not disturb thee; but I need thy 
company to-night. I am very nervous, 
and have a dread that something is going 
to happen before morning. It was just 
such a night as this when Father and his 
brother quarreled, and--yes, it was in 
this very room that they parted for the 
last time. Here, too, thy great-grand- 
father lived and died. At this very table 
he sat when he wrote this letter to his 
sons. Let meread it to thee, Daughter, 
that thee mayest know more about thy 
family.” 


The speaker took from the Bible, on 
the table at his side, a time-worn piece of 
yellow paper, on which was scrawled, in 
an almost illegible hand-writing, a few 
sentences, 

“This, child, is what thy great-grand- 
father wrote the night before his death: 
“<To my two sons, Timothy and Samuel 

Cox: 

“* DEAR CHILDREN: The night is a dis- 
mal one, and it has affected me so strangely 
that I take up my pen to write a few lines 
to thee, lest at any other time I will not 
have the opportunity. My days are short 
on this earth, and I have a presentiment 
that this will be my last night with thee. 
Be it so, if the Great Redeemer wills it not 
otherwise. Then, Timothy and Samuel, 
thee two will step into my place, and I pray 
thee to conduct thyselves well and up- 
rightly. Let not discord come between 
thee, but work harmoniously together on 
this farm, and will it jointly to thy children 
after thee. This house is the family home- 
stead, and I will ever bover about in spirit, 
and watch thy prosperity in the days that 
are tocome. Those of the family who wish 
to go to other parts of the country may do 
so; but let the main branch live here where 
thy father hast lived and toiled forso many 
years. This will ever be my home, and 
those who love me will come here, tho for 
atime they may go far astray. 

«Thee knowest, children, my great de- 
sire to keep this estate cemented together 
by love and work. Then respect my wishes, 
if thee wouldst prosper, and forget me not 
when | am laid to rest near the old manor 
house. 

*** Love to thee both, 

“« Titus Cox’” 

Reader and listener remained quiet for 
a few moments after the reading of this 
ancient letter, Laura looking aimlessly 
around her, and her father still intently 
gazing at the faded chirography. The 
wind moaned dismally without, and now 
and then a little current of air would pen- 
etrate some crevice in the door or win- 
dow, and cause the dim light to flicker 
fitfully. An extra blast of wind or a 
heavy clap of thunder would seem to 
rock and sway the old mansion, as tho 
it would gladly tumble it to the ground 
in one mass of ruins. 

‘“*That seems strange, child, that this 
letter should have been written on just 
such a stormy night as this,” finally said 
the old man, recovering from his reverie. 
‘*They say his sons quarreled on a dark, 
rainy night too.” 

‘*7 see nothing strange in that, Father,” 
replied the girl, looking up into his trou- 
bled face. ‘‘ Thee is not well to-night. 
The storm has only increased thy ner- 
vousness, and thee art constantly fore- 
boding evil. Think not of such ques- 
tions, Father, but let me read to thee 
some of the sermons of Friend Fox’s. I 
find them comforting and good for the 
spirit when it is disturbed, and thee hast 
found them full of interest when thee 
hast been sick before. Thee art sick in 
mind now, if not in body; and they are 
more for the spirit than for the body. 
Let me put that letter back into its place, 
and then thee canst rest thyself comfort- 
ably in thy chair whilst I read.” 

‘No, no, Daughter,” almost testily re- 
plied the old man. ‘I have no relish for 
sermons this night. Seat thyself again, 
Daughter, .and let us wait and listen. 
Take not the letter away, for he may want 
to see it.” 

‘*He? Whom dost thee mean, Father? 
Thee expects no visitor to-night ?” 

**Yes, Daughter, he might come. 1 
don’t know, tho. I wish he would; I 
long to see him.” 

‘** Father "— 

‘* Listen, child; some one is coming. 
He is nearing the outer door now. Canst 
thee not hear him ?” 

‘*No, it was only the wind—yet ”— 
Laura craned her neck in a listening 
attitude, as her sharp ears seemed to 
catch sounds that were not made by the 
wind, but by human footsteps mounting 
slowly the winding stairway. Her fa- 
ther, too, had bent forward, his lips white 
and bloodless, and his nostrils distended 
in agonized expectancy. Both pairs of 
eyes watched the door that opened on the 
roomy hall, where their visitor would 
have to make his first appearance. 

It did not seem strange to either of the 





listeners when the door slowly moved 


backward, disclosing the portly form of 
a human being. For a moment the 
strange visitor hesitated, as if undecided 
whether to enter or not; then he shoved 
back the door, and walked mechanically 
toward the waiting couple. 

‘*This must be the room,” was the only 
salutation that he made as he seated 
himself in a chair by the table and picked 
up a sheet of white paper. 

** Yes, Timothy, this is the room,” re- 
plied Samuel Cox, recovering from his 
astonishment and seeming to recognize 
in his strange visitor the form and face 
of his cousin. 

‘* Here Grandfather spent his last night 
on this earth, and here Father had his 
disagreement with his brother. Well, 
here, too, will I break the power of this 
curse. Let me see—Samuel, we have 
lived as enemies too long. Now we shall 
live as friends, and our children shall 
not be taught to dread each other as tho 
it were a sin to speak with their own kin. 
This agreement I will draw up and sign, 
and thee canst sign it too, if thee wilt. 
The storm is a heavy one without, and I 
must return before I catch a chill.” 

For the first time Laura noticed that 
the clothes of their visitor were wringing 
wet, and from his hatless head the water 
was streaming down in little rivers. 

“Till get thee dry clothes. Thee canst 
wait till I return,” she said. Without 
waiting for areply, Laura hurried out of 
the room on her errand of mercy. Tim- 
othy Cox did not take notice of her re- 
marks, but picking up a pen he began to 
write hastily on the sheet of paper. For 
a full minute the two cousins remained 
silent, Timothy writing rapidly on the 
piece of foolscap and Samuel watching 
him in wonder. 

** There, Samuel, I have done my part,” 
finally remarked the writer, rising from 
his seat and shoving the paper before his 
cousin. ‘If thee canst agree with me in 
these things siga thy name, Samuel, and 
this enmity will cease. It is getting late 
now, and I’]l return.” 

He started to leave the room; but on 
reaching the door he hesitated and turned 
about as if he had more to say. 

“IT will leave the agreement in thy 
hands, Samuel. It is too late to write 
another one.” 

Without another word Timothy Cox 
left the room, and with his quick tread 
he descended the long stairway to the 
hall below. Before his cousin could reach 
the lower landing he had disappeared 
through the darkness of the outer door- 
way, and was lost to sight. 

‘*Has he gone, Father?” asked Laura, 
when the old man finally returned to the 
upper room. 

‘*Yes, Daughter; he would not wait. 
Thee noticed how strangely he acted. I 
never saw Timothy before, but I didn’t 
suppose he was so grave and formal. His 
visit seems like a dream, Laura. He 
came so suddenly and left so soon that it 
doesn’t seem like anything else. He 
scarcely once raised his eyes to our faces, 
but looked only at the table. Then, 
Daughter, how did he know this room— 
he has never been in the house before? 
He was hatless, too, and wet with the 
rain. I fear that Timothy has been suf- 
fering of late, and thinking over this 
question in sorrow. Well, well, Daughter, 
it is all for the best. Let me read what 
he has written.” 

The writing was in a fair, round hand, 
showing neither nervousness nor excite- 
ment on the part of the writer. It read: 


‘*To all whom it may concern, Beit known, 
that we, Timothy and Samuel Cox, cousins, 
and grandchildren of Titus Cox, the founder 
of the great estate known by his name, 
having lived for many yearsin separation, 
tho cousins by birth, and joint heirs to our 
grandfather’s estate, do hereby express our 
regrets for our past actions, and do mutu- 
ally agree to live, in the future, on terms of 
most intimate friendship as befitting mem- 
bers of our Society, and, so far as possible, 
to teach our children the same. We refer 
to the disagreement of our fathers with re- 
gret, and, while we accord due honor to 
their dear memories, and respect the lessons 
and injunctions they taught us in early life, 
we feel that. circumstances warrant us in 
breaking the last prayer of their lives. If 





we err in this respect, we trust that our 





Great Redeemer will pardon us in his 
boundless mercy, and attribute our actions 
to no desire to commit wrong, but to the in- 
herent weakness of flesh, and to the fallibil- 
ity of the human mind. ; 

‘Our reasons for making this agreement 
are partly, because, by sodoing, the interests 
of our own families will be furthered; the 
wishes of our grandfather in not having his 
estate separated will be respected; the force 
of our example in the community in which 
we live will be much stronger; the lessons 
which we teach our children will not then 
be contradicted by our actions, and the 
words of the apostle, ‘Let brotherly love 
continue,’ will be carried out. 

“To this agreement, we then append our 
names, trusting that it will be the means of 
removing a load from our shoulders, and of 
forwarding the cause of our Society. 

“ TimotuHy Cox.”’ 

‘‘There, Daughter, that document is a 
precious one, and I shall sign it with 
pleasure. To-morrow morning, the trees 
on my side of the lane shall be cut down.” 

IV. 

The sun was scarcely above the eastern 
horizon, when Timothy Cox was aroused 
from his deep slumbers by the resound- 
ing blows of the woodman’s ax close to 
his house. He started from a disturbed 
sleep with a severe headache, which 
seemed to communicate its pain to all 
parts of his body, for every limb was stiff 
with rheumatism. He dropped back on 
his soft pillows with a sigh, and listened 
silently to the regular blows of the ax 
without on some hard substance. 

‘*What can the men be doing this 
morning?’ he murmured to himself. 
Then, as he felt his utter helplessness, he 
pounded on the floor with his heavy cane, 
which answered the purpose of a bell to 
call the servants. The summons were 
soon answered by his son, who came to 
discover the cause of his father’s non-ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table. As in 
all thrifty farmers’ homes, breakfast in 
the Coxs’ family was served at a very 
early hour, so that the men could ‘ go 
afield” before the dew was off the plants. 

‘John, is that thee? I shall be un- 
able to get up early this morning, and 
thee will have to go to the fields with the 
men,” 

‘‘Thee don’t feel well this morning, 
Father?” asked his son, as he entered the 
room. 

‘“No, John. I havea severe attack of 
rheumatism, and thee had- better send 
forthe doctor before noon. He can re- 
lieve the pain a little, if he can’t cure 
me.” 

‘That he can, Father, and I'll be about 
it immediately.” 

‘“*‘One moment, John,” called out the 
ill man, as his son turned to leave the 
room. ‘‘ What is that noise I hear out 
there? What are the men cutting up?” 

‘“‘Itis on your cousin Samuel’s farm. 
They seem to be cutting down the trees 
on his side of the lane. I went over 
there, and found the wen at work, cut- 
ting and trimming the trees all along the 
lane.” 

‘* Ts that so, John? That seems strange. 
Didn’t I tell thee last night that I thought 
something was about to happen. I sel- 
dom feel so strangely nervous as I did 
last night without something unusual is 
about to occur. Thee rememberest how 
Father died, don’t thee, John?” 

‘‘Yes, Father, but don’t let us talk about 
that. I'll have the doctor here soon.” 

“ All right, John.” 

The morning was a bright, clear one; 
and the sun seemed to distill perfumery 
from the glistening drops of rain on 
plants and flowers. The birds chirped 
and flitted from tree to tree, while 
the busy hum of the bees added a lazy, 
monotonous note to Nature’s chorus. 
Through the half-open window these 
sounds and odors floated into the cham- 
ber of the crippled man, communicating 
to him a hint of the brightness and fresh- 
ness of things without. 

‘¢Tt must be a beautiful day. It would 
do me good to ride over the farm this af- 
ternoon,” he muttered slowly to himself, 

A sudden twinge of pain made him for- 
get everything for a moment, and he fell 
back on his pillows with a low moan of 
agony. In this position he could not see 
the window, and his thoughts gradually 
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drifted from the scene without to more 
important questions. The busy chopping 
of the woodmen without gave him plenty 
of food for thought and conjecture. Yet 
every blow of the ax.seemed to cause the 
brightening up of his face, which, in spite 
of the bodily pain, indicated soul con- 
tentment. 

Several hours quickly passed in this 
way. The doctor came and went, leaving 
instructions behind concerning the ap- 
plication of the liniment that was to ef- 
fect a marvelous eure. Toward noon the 
servants ushered into his room a visitor 
whose face, while suggesting something 
familiar, was strange to him. 

‘*Good-morning, Timothy,” was the 
warm greeting of his fellow-sympathizer. 
‘*T regret to see thee in thiscondition. I 
thought thee would catch cold last night 
in the rain. Laura went to get thee 
some warm clothing, but thee were gone 
before she could return.” 

‘*Ts this Cousin Samuel ?” finally asked 
the sick man, in a faltering voice. 

‘“Why, yes, Timothy. Thy illness 
hasn’t made thee so forgetful as all that. 
Thee recognized me well enough last 
night, and so did I thee.” 

“Last night?’ inquired the sufferer 
slowly. ‘‘ What dost thee mean by that, 
Cousin Samuel?” 

‘*‘Mean, Timothy? Why, when thee 
came over to my house to draw up that 
document, of course. It was a fearful 
night for thee to venture out, and I 
thought at the time thee would suffer for 
it. It would have been better to have 
chosen some other time. Still, Cousin 
Timothy, I appreciate the act, and thee 
will always find me ready to live up to 
the agreement. This curse has worried 
me much of late, and I’m thankful that 
it is now broken. It will be better for 
our children, too. But I came over here 
to give thee a copy of the paper. It is 
well that we both have a copy, so that our 
children can better understand our ac- 
tions.” 

‘*The paper, Cousin Samuel? I don’t 
understand thee. Thy talk is wild this 
morning, or my head is so thick that I 
can’t catch thy meaning.” 

‘* Surely, Timothy, thee recognizes this 
paper?” 

The piece of foolscap with the agree- 
ment drawn up on it was handed to the 
sick man, who held it up before his eyes, 
and read it through before speaking. 

‘“What does this mean, Samuel?” he 
then inquired, with a puzzled expression 
on his face. ‘*‘ Where did thee obtain 
this ?” 

‘From thee, Timothy, of course. 
Where else should it come from? Isn't 
it thy handwriting?” 

‘*It is, Samuel, but I never wrote it.” 

‘*Thee never? Why, Timothy, I saw 
thee write it with my own eyes. Thee 
will not deny it now, after I have signed 
it.« I have had the trees cut down on my 
side of the lane, and everything done to 
carry out the agreement.” 

‘*Cousin Samuel”—and the sick man 
partly raised himself on the bed, and 
spoke with much deliberation—‘ I think 
that I must be very unwell to-day. Ev- 
erything seems confused. I have had 
very strange feelings of late, and I think 
that my head must be affected. That 
writing is mine, but I do not remember 
having written the letter. Thee said that 
I wasin thy house last night; I do not 
remember it. I know nothing about 
what thee hast been teliing me. It seems 
alllikea dream. Leave me foraday. I 
need rest. Then we will talk about this.” 

With a sigh Timothy Cox sank back 
upon his bed and closed his eyes. 

** Poor cousin! his mind is wandering,” 
muttered Samuel, as he turned and left 
the chamber. ‘‘I will see that he has 
good care. I[ will get Laura to be his 
nurse.” 

V. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
rheumatic-stricken man arose from his 
soft couch and ventured out-of-doors into 
the open air. During the rest of the 
morning and the early afternoon he re- 
clined on his bed, trying to convince him- 
self that he was really sicker than he im- 
agined, Circumstances seemed to say 
that his head was affected, and, accord- 


ing to his cousin’s account, his mind was 
wandering. To make matters worse, 
Laura Cox came over about noon and 
took full possession of the house, order- 
ing this and that from the servants, and 
making herself generally mistress of the 
place. 

This was not a disagreeable phase of the 
question, however, as she made herself so 
helpful, and ministered so tenderly and 
thoughtfully to the patient’s suffering, 
that Timothy Cox was compelled to ad- 
mit that her presence was a great com- 
fort. Once or twice he mentally said : 

‘* Cousin Samuel has a comely daughter 
there. She is pleasant to look upon, and 
a comforter to watch.” 

Laura had been instructed before she 
left home how to treat her patient; her 
father had suggested to her the mental 
state of the ill man, and so she treated 
him more like a child than a strong, vig- 
orous man. Sometimes her unique ways 
of forcing him to obey her little com- 
mands amused the patient more than 
they impressed him with their reasonable- 
ness. Indeed, his mind was sufticiently 
clear to understand that she considered 
him a helpless invalid, who needed as 
much care and attention as a seven-year- 
old child. When her cousin returned 
from the field in the afternoon, she soon 
explained to him the condition of his 
father, and gave him explicit directions 
concerning the treatment that she con- 
sidered necessary for his rapid recovery. 
John Cox, altho never having met Laura 
before, was not loth to receive his direc- 
tions from such fair lips, and he imme- 
diately became as humble and obedient as 
his father had been. Then the new nurse 
took her departure, promising to make a 
call the following day. e 

‘** Thee has a pretty cousin there, John,” 
remarked his father, after Laura had left 
the house. ‘‘She can make the best beef 
tea that my lips have ever touched, and 
she is as gentle asalamb. If thee ever 
takes a wife, John, she would be the one 
that thy father would welcome here 
above all others. What are thy thoughts 
concerning her?” 

‘** As thee said, Father, she is very pretty 
and attractive,” was the reply. 

‘*That’s right, John. It would be a 
great thing if thee took her for thy wife, 
for the two farms could then be united, and 
the curse of our fathers turned into a 
blessing.” 

‘* Yes, Father.” 

The twothen started on their short ride 
around the farm, the patient resting 
snugly in blankets,and on soft cushions, 
that were arranged for him in the car- 
riage. The lane of trees first attracted 
his attention. Half of the trees were 
gone, and only the freshly cut stumps in- 
dicated where they had once stood. 
Timothy Cox gazed long and earnestly at 
the lane, and seemed absorbed in deep 
thought. His son remained dutifully 
quiet while he thus contemplated the 
change in the lane that had for so many 
years been the living monument of 
two men’s unforgiving anger. Witha 
sigh, he finally dropped his head on the 
cushions, and said: 

**Drive on now, John. 
strange, strange, strange. 
stand it.” 

Night found the rheumatism relenting 
in its fierce attack on the limbs and joints 
of the sufferer. A respite seemed to have 
been called in the camp of the enemy, 
and Timothy Cox was able to limp slow- 
ly up to his room. 

It was nearly midnight when John Cox 
awoke from his slumbers by a series of 
tappings or knocks somewhere about the 
house. His natural conclusion was that 
his father was taken worse and needed his 
help. He immediately arose and dressed 
himself. As he opened the door leading 
from his chamber, he heard the outside 
door of the kitchen creak on its hinges, 
felt a strong gust of wind sweep up the 
hall-way, and then heard the jar given to 
the house by the quick slamming of the 
door. Instead of hurrying up to the room 
of his father, the disturbed sleeper started 
down-stairs and out into the open air. 

Twenty yards from the house he saw a 
dark figure moving slowly toward the 


It is all so 
I don’t under- 





lane of trees. <A clubor some instrument 





was swung over his shoulder, the outlines 
of which could not be distinctly seen. 

John Cox, without the first thought of 
fear, started in pursuit of the man, deter- 
mined to find out the cause of his strange 
visit in their yard at such a late hour. 
Before he could get within ten yards of 
the figure, the man had stopped, and, 
after divesting himself of his coat, he 
swung his instrument from his shoulder 
and began cutting down the trees in the 
lane. 

For a moment the pursuer stood still, 
nonplused and unable to think or act. 
The rays of the moon were bright and 
clear, making objects distinguishable at 
long distances, As one large tree came 
crashing down before the strange wood- 
cutter’s onslaught, the man was suddenly 
revealed in the open moonlight, disclos- 
ing the form and face of Timothy Cox. 

‘* Father,” involuntarily called John, as 
he recognized the wood-cutter. Receiv- 
ing no answer to his call, he walked 
closer to the man, and again called to him 
in aloud whisper. Timothy Cox, instead 
of heeding the presence of his son, again 
put his ax to the trunk of a tree, and be- 
gan delivering heavy blows on it. His 
son watched him for some minutes in 
speechless awe; then, as the tree came 
crashing down, he had to run to save him- 
self from being crushed beneath its wide- 
spreading branches. 

By this time lights were seen flashing 
from the windows in his relative’s house, 
and in a few moments Samuel Cox joined 
him. The sounds of the ax had disturbed 
him from his slumbers, and he had come 
out to see the cause of the noise. The 
two watchers spoke in low whispers about 
the strange actions of the wood-chopper, 
and Samuel finally approached the side of 
his cousin, and said: ‘ 

“Timothy, thee had better leave this 
work for thy men. Thee ought to be at 
home in thy bed, and not out here in the 
damp air.” 

For reply Timothy Cox peeled off a 
large square chip with his ax, and worked 
as vigorously as ever. 

** Cousin, thee will be laid up with rheu- 
matism again to-morrow, if thee persists 
in this work,” continued Samuel. 

Not until the tree was cut down did the 
chopper stop in his work; then only 
for a minute before he resumed it again. 

‘‘ John,” whispered Samuel in a low tone 
of voice, after a moment’s hesitation— 
‘‘ John, thy father’s case is plain to me 
now. I can understand many puzzling 
things after to-night’s work. Thy father 
is a somnambulist. Leave him at this 
work, and do not attempt to wake him. 
The question of this curse has worried 
him so much of late that he has carried 
out in his sleep what he wanted to do in 
his waking hours, but refrained from be- 
cause of his pride. See, he is going in 
now. To-morrow night he will come 
out here again to cut down these trees, 
After they are gone, he will not be 
troubled in his sleep again. See to it that 
these trees are cut down before he is up 
in the morning. Tilsend my men to help 
thee.” 

Timothy Cox had indeed stopped work, 
and, after throwing his coat over his 
shoulders, he started toward the house 
again. His son followed him, and saw 
him safely in his bed, where he slept on 
as if nothing had occurred. 


Samuel Cox was right. The trees were 
cut down the next morning, and Timothy 
Cox was never known to walk in his 
sleep afterward. His relatives thought it 
best to keep quiet about the matter, and 
he never heard the story of his midnight 
work, 
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AT the death of the Emperor William 
Ia stand was erected in front of Prince 
Bliicher’s from which spectators could watch 


the funeral procession pass. The stand 
obscured the views from the five windows 
on the ground-floor of the Prince’s mansion, 
and the owner forthwith made calculation 
that he had lost £815s. through the obstruc- 
tion,at which price the Prince had arranged 
to let his five windows to spectators. The 
court was of opinion that the right of any 
house-owner is limited in so far that beyond 
unobstructed ingress into and egress from 
his house a citizen can demand nothing from 
the town authorities. Prince Bliicher lost 
his case and payed the cost, in much disgust. 
All Berlin mocked at such an example of 
aristocratic avarice and bad taste. 








THE HUNGRY TOAD. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








On high there hung an electric light, 
Which shone serenely through the night, 
And all the thoroughfare below 
Encircled with its silvery glow. 

Down on the road 

A hungry toad 
Sat blinking, like a lazy trarp; 

A rogue was he, 

As you will see, 
For mischief there beneath that lamp. 


Attracted by the brilliant glare 

Of orb suspended in mid-air, 

A myriad little insects wing 

Their flight toward the fairy ring. 
And there they dance 
And skip and prance, 

Until exhausted down they fall 
To the dusty road, 
And the hungry toad 

With a hop-skip-jump soon swallows them 

all. 


And every night this game is played; 
And as soon as the table-cloth is laid 
You’ll find the hungry toad sitting there 
Smiling over his bill-of-fare. 
Oh, how his eyes pop 
To see them drop— 
Bugs and insects and flies galore! 
“Plunk! plunk!” says he, 
“This is fun for me! 
But I fear ll burst if I eat any more!”’ 
NEw YorK Ciry. 
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CHARLIE OF THE TEA-KETTLE. 


BY GORHAM SILVA, 








CHARLIE was a woodchuck, and be- 
longed to the same family of animals as 
the Alpine marmot, tho the latter is 
smaller and swifter in its movements, 
and is often found, a gentle and very 
playful pet, among the Switzers; while 
the former is seldom or never tamed, and 
but little is known of its habits. 

This particular Charlie, woodchuck, 
opened his unused eyes upon life under 
rather unfavorable circumstances. He 
was thrown from the maternal burrow 
to the earth’s surface through the agen- 
cy of a plowshare, and was picked up 
by the farmer and carried home, where 
he was quickly adopted by the children 
of the household, and cozily domiciled 
in a small basket half-filled with wool, 
where he burrowed, sleeping a good share 
of the time. There was no trouble in 
teaching him to eat from a spoon, and 
it was not long before he was able to 
sit up straight and square on his little 
haunches, like a dog begging for food, 
and eat his regular meals. When the 
large spoon was held to his mouth, he 
would grasp it with both of his cunning 
slim paws, which have a sort of thumb 
upon them, and suck down the milk with 
the greatest gusto. 

In a short time the clink of the spoon 
against the saucer would waken him; 
and he would rouse up, blinking his 
sleepy eyes good-naturedly, avd emit a 
succession of ‘*OO, OO, OO’s,” that indi- 
cated both affection and comfort, and 
seemed to say as plain as words: ‘* Here 
I am: I love everybody; where is my 
dinner ?” 

At length he grew so large and fat, that 
the narrow borders of his basket would 
no longer hold him and he began to look 
for a new habitation. He was very fas- 
tidious, nothing that was prepared for 
him seemed to suit him, he prefered to 
choose for himself, and after much per- 
sistent nosing about he decided upon an 
old-fashioned round iron tea-kettle, that 
was out of date and out of use, and had 
been put away in a cupboard under the 
old-time bake oven. The door of the cup- 
board was not always fastened, and in 
his exploring tours Master Charlie had got 
in, discovered the tea-kettle, removed the 
cover, entered, and found that it just 
suited his woodchuck needs for a resi- 
dence. The cover was a large one, and 
he could crawl in head-foremost, turn 
himself round, and then pop his head out, 
“snug as a bugina rug.” He looked a8 
school-girls say, ‘‘ too cunning for any- 
thing,” and was the most delighted wood- 
chuck in America. The children heard 
the noise he made, and being somewhat 
afraid of rats, opened the door of the cup- 
board rather timidly. ‘Oh, come and 
look at Charlie!” called the little boy, ‘‘ he 
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looks just like a minister standing in a 
little round pulpit.” Charlie barked. 
«“That’s the text,” continued the child, 
“Come, Charlie, now give out the hymn 
and sing for us ; you can sing you know.” 
But Charlie refused; he was too busy 
with his speculation in houses to pay 
attention to anything else. 

Having decided that he would take the 
tea-kettle, he began furnishing. His first 
need was a bed, and this he soon pro- 
cured, for wherever his sharp eyes saw a 
piece of paper lying on the floor, he in- 
stantly seized it, and, sitting up straight, 
tucked one end under his chin with a busi- 
ness air, and proceeded to fold it in a most 
scientific manner; after which he carried 
it into the tea-kettle. He graciously per- 
mitted the children to drop pieces of pa- 
per on the floor for his use; then they 
would call him, and he would come out 
with the utmost gravity and pick them 
up. A loose end of string hanging from 
atable never failed to attract his atten- 
tion; he would rise on his hind-feet, seize 
the end, and proceed to pull it in, hand 
over hand, like a sailor, until he had it 
all; when he would mass it in a loose 
bunch, and walk off with it to his house. 
It took him some time to procure a suffi- 
cient quantity of material for his bed, 
after which he used to make it up regu- 
larly every night before retiring. It was 
amusing to hear him shaking up his pa- 
pers, and growling gently to himself, like 
a fretful housekeeper. On one occasion 
he was so unfortunate as to get hold of a 
paper which had been wrapped around 
some tobacco, and for several nights af- 
terward, the bed-making was accom- 
panied by fits of coughing and grumbling, 
and Charlie was in trouble; evidently to- 
bacco did not agree with him. He would 
stirup his bed, and cough and growl in 
great disgust; at last he succeeded in find- 
ing and throwing out the offending paper, 
after which he had peace for a time. 

Charlie was very fond of gingerbread; 
he could eat as large a slice as any ordi- 
nary school-boy. He knew well when 
baking-day came: and he also knew that 
one card of gingerbread, baked on a cer- 
tain round plate, was exclusively for him. 
He would sit up watching while the 
loaves were drawn from the oven, ex- 
pressing his eagerness by rubbing his lit- 
tle paws, and by short, impatient barks. 
Once, partly from a desire to tease him, 
and partly to see what he would do, his 
cake was given tu him hot, just as it came 
from the oven. Instead of dropping it, 
and whining over his smarting paws (as 
every one expected him to do), after one 
short yelp of dismay, he began to turn it 
rapidly round on its edge, shifting it 
from one paw to the other, until it grew 
cool, when he attacked it with such ear- 
nestness that, through fear of his making 
himself sick, it was taken from him. 

And now a great trouble fell upon 
Charlie—he grew too large for his house. 
His retiring for the night was accom- 
panied by dismal grunts and groans, as 
with persistent earnestness he squeezed 
himself into his beloved tea-kettle. At last 
the forcing himself in became too much 
for even his woodchuck obstinacy, and 
he was constrained to seek another 
dwelling place. After careful examina- 
tion, he appropriated to his use a large old 
cook stove thatstood ina back porch of 
the house. It was a stove in which wood 
had been used for fuel, and the lower 
part made him a nice long room, about a 
foot wide and more than a foot high, 
while the flue served him for an observa- 
tory. The first notice of his intention to 
locate was given by aclatter in the flue, 
the sudden flying off of the back-griddle, 
andthe popping out of Master Charlie’s 
head, well covered with soot. He was 
taking an observation. It being plain 
that he had made up his mind, the inside 
of the stove was cleansed of soot, and the 
bottom covered with earth; both of which 
arrangements met with his decided ap- 
proval. The soot-cleansing process was 
an absolute necessity, since in his jour- 
neysup and down the flue, he became so 
black that he could not lie in his young 
Master's lap, a punishment which he felt 
keenly, for he was very affectionate. At 
this time his short fur was soft and glossy 
48 satin, and very beautiful both to sight 





and touch. When the little boy came 
down in the morning the first sound he 
heard was Charlie’s loving greeting echo- 
ing through the stove as he came through 
the front door and clambered into his lap. 
Then he would push his head under the 
boy’s loose jacket, and by means of some 
strange muscular power which he pvos- 
sessed, would flatten himself out until he 
lay comfortably with his head just under 
his master’s chin; in which position, be- 
ing patted gently on the back, he would 
sing himself to sleep. 

It was while he was living in his stove 
that he had his misunderstanding with 
the old black washerwoman, Dinah, who 
had formerly been the slave of a Dutch 
master. She was washing in a woodshed 
not far from the porch, when she noticed 
that a pile of small articles, napkins, 
socks, etc., seemed to be mysteriously 
disappearing; but as she was alone, she 
concluded she was mistaken, and went 
on with her work, singing as she rubbed. 
Turning suddenly to pick up something, 
she caught sight of Master Charlie’s heels, 
followed by a pair of socks, just entering 
a long joint of stove-pipe which lay on the 
other side of the shed. She shouted at 
him in Dutch and gave chase; but he 
made good his retreat with the socks, 
running into the pipe with a chuckle 
which echoed through it and seemed to 
say: ‘Oh! ain’t this fun!” The missing 
articles were found in the pipe and 
Charlie was duly admonished, after 
which he let them alone; revenging him- 
self, however, by lying in wait in the 
pipe, and giving a gentle nip to Dinah’s 
heels, when he could get a chance. - Then 
he would run into the pipe, ebuckling as 
he went; and Dinah would scold in Dutch 
and laugh as heartily as he did. 

But alas for Charlie! winter came on; 
and woodchucks burrow in winter. He 
grew uneasy; herambled into every cor- 
ner of the garden, and would be absent 
for hours. It was in vain that more 
earth was put into his stove; it was 
equally in vain that every inducement to 
burrow in the cellar was offered him; he 
would none of these, and one day he was 
missing. After some hcurs’ search he 
was discovered under a barn very busy 
preparing for winter. When called he 
would come out and welcome his friends 
and take food from ¢hem; but he would 
not allow himself to be caught, and 
would only stay a short time. The next 
day he could not be found at all, and was 
never seen again. His master hunted fer 
him for hours, when alas! poor Charlie 
was dead and buried in a potpie, and de- 
voured by a cruel ogre of a man who was 
passing through the alley, early in the 
morning, and saw him come out from 
under the barn. Poor Charlie! his con- 
fidence in human nature was his destruc- 
tion; having never met with anything but 
kindness his heart overflowed with love 
to every human being: he went to wel- 
come the stranger, and found his death. 
He was mourned for many days, and 
bitter weeping, and tear-stained and 
swollen faces attested the sincerity of the 
mourners’ grief. 
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Communications for this department should he ad- 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

You’ll find me in bundle, tied with a 
string ; 

You’ll find me in diamond, set tight in a 
ring ; 

You’ll find nie in eaving, when mosquitos 
are thick ; 

You'll find me in sorrow, when stung to the 
quick ; 

You’ll find me in sherry, when Easter is 
o’er; 

You’!l find me in ennut when life is a bore: 

You’ll find me in city, where money is 
made; : 

You'll find me in betting, where pledges are 
paid; 

You’ll find me in traitor, losing home fora 
bribe ; 

You’!] find mein Solon, and wise men, and 
scribe ; 

Asa whole I tell the weight of the atmos- 
phere. (Plural.) B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 6th. 
DOUBLE PYRAMID. 


B 
SAG 
LENDS 
DECE IAG 
N 
? ©. 
8 ATIN 
PRCEDES 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
“They that hide can find.” 
Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 

Under the sun, 
CROSS: WORD IN OCTAGON. 
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BURIED WORDS. 


1. Hencoop; 2, confine; 3, theism; 4, cam- 
era; 5, terrace; 6, waver. 


TRAVELING WORD. 
From Lisbon to Naples. 
Lisbon. 
Bonnet. 
Net-work. 
Workman. 
Manly. 
Lyre. 
Return. 
Turning. 
Ingle. 
Lena. 


JOURNEYING WORD. 
From Japan to Italy. 
Japan. 
Panel. 
Elder. 
Dervis. 
Visit. 
Italy. 
BEHEADED RHOMBOID. 


Naples. 








For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


+ eaetens senile Oe 7 ae solved the 


nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 
Recommended by professional and business men. 
Send for circulars, 
Price $1.00, Sold by 


a druggists, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON, VT. 





Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
END FOR ANALYSIS. 





The Greatest Invention of the Age. 


OVER 40,000 DRESSMAKERS 
NOW PROCLAIM THIS WONDERFUL MACHINE 
Teo be the only lpprovenment on the Tai- 
lor's Square Ever Inven 
Protected by the following 
Patents 1879—18%. 
~ 1885—1886. 
Beware of Tin and 


Pasteboard Imi- 
tations. 












As Useful as the Sewing Machine. 

SHOW THISTO YOUR DRESSMAKER. 
I the f id and artisti k th ine 
n age of sais 1 ond antiatio werk: 3 i deat ety 


is a NECESSITY 
on the lining ALL iad ies’ garments perf 
ACTUAL MEASURE in ONE-¥IFTH the aa ine. 
Within the reach of all; it is a great boon to dress- 
makers and apprentices. lt prevents fullness at bot- 
tom of front darts in princesses and iia ew mo 4 
the French bias and performs = aay A coo 
that otherwise requires hours. success is 
edented, and thousands have wer us for allowing 
test Machine FREE OF i: as. 20u may 
test machine at your own home for 20 da@ 
CHARGE. After 3) days’ trial, if not wo 
our asking price, then retura it. Send now tor VALU. 


op ~ 4 


MACHINE CO., 6 West Mth , 
MANUFACTURERS. Mention THE INDEPENDENT 





Rows (OLLarsFFs 


Nena. 7TH SH IRTS 


~ YEOMAN’S PATENT 


SOFA- BED SUPREME 


CLOSED. 


Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your dealer for them; if he has not got 
them send to or call! on 


E. YEOMAN, *8.tesesntt® 


SendforCatalogue. 
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WABAdd > acs 





Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corresondence solicited. 


TEAM EAB 


Portable aa Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tlustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty y Bt. New York. 


HEA LTH BETTER THAN WEAL 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Mra 
ro upon the rece .f ostage. Dr. W. E. DUNN 
1 Lexington Ave.. h Street New York. 
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AT WHOLESALE, 


We will furnish you with a first-class Safe, beautifally 
finished and lettered with name, at $12 and upwards. $ 
DBATH TO 
Wanted names and addresses of all who have mo safes. 
be y no commission to agents, but sell direct to the user 
owest Wholesale Prices. Every safe is guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


THE Victor SAFE & 1 12%, co. R 


HIGH PRICES. 








The Unexcelled 


FOR 


1888. 


ire WorksCo., 


9 and |! PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 


SA BBATH- 
, SCHOOLS, etc, 





Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 
Chairs and Settees, 
with Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, 
Coat, and Hat Ra>xs. 

Full particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING co., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago; Post and Stockton Sts., 
San Francisce, 


DANTRELL D 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE, 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 





NEW YORK. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 


—) — 


The Remedial Table 
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HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


PALACE HOTEL OF BOSTON, 


THE VENDOME 


Cor. Commonwealth Ave. & Dar tmouth 8t. 


One of the largest and most elegant hotel structures 
in this country, conveniently situated, delightfully 
surrounded, and in every way desirable for transient 
visitors and tourists. The Vendome has its main front 
on Commonwealth Avenue, which is acknowledged to 
be the finest boulevard in America. 


C.HA.GREENLEAF& CO., Proprietors. 


C.H GREENLEAF, of Profile Seam. White Mount- 
ains; Sane & DUNKLEE, of Hotel Brunswick, 
Bosto' 





Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 











Farm aud Garden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil) 
make thie department more valuable to those of ovr 
wubscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


VEGETABLES. 
BY M. E. BAMFORD. 





SoME of our most common vegetables 
were once thought fit offerings for Apollo. 
The ancient Greeks, it is said, offered tur- 
nips, beets and radishes to that divinity, the 
first being presented in lead vessels, the 
second in silver, and the third in gold, altho 
why radishes should be so especially honored 
isamystery. Radishes were known in Eng- 
land, in the days before this century, or in 
certain portions of theisland, by the names of 
“radcole” and “radic,”’ It is generally be- 
lieved that we are indebted to the Chinese 
for the radish, and it is said that before the 
Christian era, this vegetable had had the 
honor of having a book written about 
itself. Pliny tells of radishes that were 
cultivated in Rome, one of the kinds being 
so transparent that a person could see 
through the roots! 

Nor was the radish the only vegetable 
that had an old English name different 
from that applied toit now. Such names 
as “‘cabes’’ for cabbage, and ‘‘ peasipouse’”’ 
for peas and beans grown together as a 
crop, ‘“‘bean-helm”’ for the stem of the 
bean, and “ peason ” for the plural of peas, 
are yet to be found in remnants of the an. 
cient tongue, as a scrap from an ‘‘almanack”’ 
of 1615 testifies: 

** Pick peason and beanes, if thy garden be dry, 

At change of the moone, and in beautifull 

skye.” 

The said “‘ peason and beanes”’ have much 
lore attached to them. The flowering 
beans were anciently supposed to give out 
a perfume that made men light-headed; 
hence, when a person seemed unusually 
silly, the expression used of him was: 
‘*Beans are in flower.”” Another saying 
connected with beans was; ‘‘Ogni grano 
ha la sua semola’’—‘‘ Every bean has its 
black,” that is its black eye. This was 
equivalent to saying, ‘‘Every person has 
his fault.” 

Beans have always had something mys- 
terious connected with them ever since the 
days when Pliny wrote of Pythagoras’s 
rule against eating them, ‘‘ that beans con- 
tain the souls of the dea¢c.’’ And long ago 
in the city of Rome the priests said that 
the dark lines on bean-blossoms were let- 
ters. Still the modern mind is doubtful as 
to the success of the said priests in reading 
such alphabet, But the land of mysterious 
beans was Egypt, where the priests dared 
not look upon the vegetable. 

To Pope Euticianus is attributed “the 
blessynge of benes upon the auitar,’’ and 
the ghosts of the dead were appeased by 
the Romans, during the Lemuria, by throw- 
ing beans on the fire of the altar every 
other night for three times. 

And an ancient Popish book, of 1565, says 
of some ceremony te which beans belonged, 
‘‘We do not use to seeth ten or twelve beans 
together, but as many as we meane to eate; 
no more must we steepe, that is, meditate, 
upon ten or twelve sinnes only, neither for 
ten or twelve dayes, but upon all the 
sinnes that ever we committed even from 
our birth, if it were possible to remember 
them.”’ 

Perhaps ‘“‘peason’’ were less dire than 
beans. Certain itis that the former vege- 
table was much esteemed in England in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day, for a writer said 
that peas were so scarce that they were 
brought from Holland, and were “ fit dain- 
ties for ladies, they came so far and cost so 
dear.’’ And Henry VIII enjoyed the same 
vegetable; at least one might infer so from 
his expense-list wherein it is written that 
a man was “ paied in rewarde for bringing 
pescodds to the King’sgrace.’”’” The much- 
married king was somewhat of a fancier of 
vegetables, one might judge, for he bought 
what he called ‘‘Lettuze.”’ 

Queen Katherine, his wife, with her usual 
ill-luck, wanted a salad once, but could not 
get one in all England, and had to have it 
procured from Holland. That country was 
the nurse of vegetables. Even in the six- 
teenth century acabbage from Holland was 
thought to be a very fine present in Eng- 
land, and vegetables were so scarce that 
people used to salt them down and keep 
them. 

Cabbages, like some other things, have 
had heads put on them by cultivation. 
Wild cabbages are said to have no heads, 
and some sorts of lettuce lack them still. 
These two vegetables were known to the 
Romans, and old Gerarde, in 1597, speaks of 
eight kinds of lettuce cultivated in his day. 
Parkinson, another ancient writer, in 





———__. 


speaking of the “ Vertves of the Lettice,” 
says: “They all cool a hot and fainting 





stomacke,’’ and he writes at the same time, - 


1629, *‘ There are so many sorts, and s0 great 
diversitie of Lettice, that I doubt I shall 
scarce be beleaved of a great many. For] 
doe in this Chapter reckon up unto you 
eleaven or twelve differing sorts.” “For 
all these sorts I shall not neede many 
descriptions, but only shew you which doe 
cabbage, and which are loose; which of 
them are great or small, white, greene, or 
red, and which of them bear white seeds, 
and which of them blacke.’’ 

It is not to be supposed that so emphatic 
a vegetable as the onion would be without 
ahistory. It was formerly a custom in Ro- 
hemia, and may be still, for anything J 
know to the contrary, to hang onionson the 
walls of the rooms of houses. The people 
did this, thinking that the onions would 
draw to themselves the diseases that might 
otherwise attack the persons living in the 
house. Garlic was honored by the Bohemi- 
ans, too, for on the evening of all festiva) 
days, the people gave some garlic to the 
house dog, the cock, and the gander. The 
Bohemians said that garlic would make all 
three of these animals very brave. 

Egypt was the land where the oniou was 
in its glory. There was it religiously re- 
spected, because it was thought to be made 
like the world. The earth, in the vivid im- 
agination of the Egyptian, was a tunicated 
bulb of which layer after layer could be 
peeled off after the manner in which a per- 
son takes off coat after coat of an onion. 
Onions were forbidden to the Egyptian 
priests, altho the Egyptian laborers ate 
large quantities of this vegetable. Herodo- 
tus says that in his time there was an in- 
scription on the Great Pyramid stating that 
1,600 talents had been paid for the onions, 
radishes, and garlic that the workmen had 
eaten while they were erecting the struc- 
ture. One would think such an inscription 
rather an original ornament to a building 
in these days. 

Onions suggest leeks and remind one of 
what Juvenal wrote of the superstition of 
the land of Egypt: 

“°Tis dangerous here 
To violate an onion, or to stain 
The sanctity of leeks with tooth profane.” 
Allthe world knows the devotion of the 
Welsh to the leek. Caxton, speaking of the 
‘‘Maners and Rytes” of the Welshmen, 
says: 
“They have gruell to potage 
And Leekes kynde to companage.” 

Tomatoes were looked upon rather doubt- 
fully at first, before being admitted into 
the list of vegetables. At first, in England, 
tomatoes were ruised as merely ornamental] 
plants in gardens. Sometimes tomatoes 
were used as medicine, but few people 
thought that such things might be eaten 
like other vegetables. Tomatoes were 
called ‘‘Love-Apples”’ then, and an old 
writer, in 1629, wrote of them: “In hot 
countries, where they naturally growe, they 
are much eaten by the people to coole and 
quench the heat and thirst of their hot 
stomaches. The apples are also boyled or 
infused in oyle in the sunne.”’ 

It was first in Italy, and soon afterward 
in France, that tomatoes were first eaten as 
vegetables. The scientific name of the 
tomato, Lycopersicum, or ‘‘ wolf’s peach,” 
still records the disgust with which some 
people tasted of the new plant that looked 
so promising to unaccustomed eyes. 

The importance of vegetables in the United 
States has been partially demonstrated in 
late years by the regular establishment by 
Congress of the ‘Section of Vegetable 
Pathology,” since, while this section attends 
to the diseases of vines and fruit trees, it 
also investigates those of vegetables. A 
small appropriation was granted to the 
Department of Agriculture for the support 
of this section, and those in charge of it 
have already gathered a good deal of infor- 
mation asto the potato rot in the United 
States. The Botanical Division has also 
published 15,000 copies of the “Circular No. 
4,’’ on “Treatment of the potato and tomato 
for the blight and rot.’’ 

How etrange all such government assist- 
ance would have seemed to the English 
three hundred years ago, when, as Smiles 
tells us, gardening, “ tho long practiced by 
the monks, had become almost a lost art in 
England.” 

In 1595, we are told thata sum equal to 
twenty shillings was paid at Hull for six 
cabbages and a few carrots. Anda writer 
of 1650 tells of an old man who remem 
bered “the first gardener who came into 
Surrey to plant cabbages and cauliflower, 
and to sow turnips, carrots, and parsnips 


and early pease; all of which at that time, 
were great wonders, we having few or none 
in England but what came from = 11 
or Flanders. 

East OAKLAND, OAL. 
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“HINTS ON HOME FURNISHING. 





KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





ly commencing the furnishing of a home, 
a house, or au apartment, it is well, if pos- 
sible, to buy the carpets first, and have 
them made and laid. It greatly facilitates 
all the rest"of the work. It is well, too, to 
nave the pictures hung, as soon as itis de- 
cided where the heavier pieces of furniture 
are to stand. Carpets and pictures in place, 
the worst of the labor of ‘‘ getting settled” 
jsover. Weall know that carpets should 
be soft and subdued in tone, and harmonize 
with the hangings, the walls, and the fur- 
niture. Colorsor patterns loud and gaudy 
are never seen in refined homes. One’s own 
taste must be the guide in this matter. 
Bat what kind of carpets are the best for 
people of moderate means to buy, and where 
should they be bought? By all means go 
to a irst-class house, if you would look for 
fair treatment, and look fora fair equiva- 
lent for money expended. 

It is pooreconomy to g»% to alow-grade 
house to buy, and cheap carpets are an es- 
pecially poor investment, and unless a 
“last year’s pattern,’’they cannot be bought 
anywhere below the regular price. The 
best ingraiu carpet can now be bought for 
from seventy-five to eighty-five cents a yard, 
and as it is a yard wide, it is very much less 
expensive than either velvet or Brussels, 
which are only twenty-four inches wide. 
and ingrain of fine quality looks far better 
than poor quality of the other kinds, and 
it is now to be had in “ Brussels patterns.” 
An excellent imitation, that looks exceed- 
inzly well. Besides, when an ingrain be- 
comes worn or faded or soiled, it can be 
cleaned and turned and will do good ser- 
vice for a long time longer. We would 
never advise the purchase of tapestry, vn- 
less for a room seldom used, and then the 
body Brussels gives far more satisfaction. 

Itcan now be bought for from ninety-five 
cents to one dollar and a quartera yard, 
for the very best quality. 

Velvet carpets can be bought now for the 
same figures. They have arich look when 
free from dust, but are very hard to sweep. 
In the care of carpets there is a wide field 
for experiment for the young housekeeper. 
It is well to try different ways, and find out 
the most satisfactory. For years we had 
our carpets sprinkled with wet corn-meal, 
and swept it and the dust ali up together. 
It left the colors bright and clear, and left 
no dust on the furniture ; but we have now 
adopted a new plan, better still. We have 
a pail half full of cold water, to which is 
added half acup of ammonia. Then, with 
a large sponge kept for the purpose, the 
whole carpet is wiped over once a week. 
The sponge is wrung nearly dry and all the 
the fine dust taken up into it, while the 
ammonia freshens the colors, and also 
keeps out the moths. A carpet-sweeper 
can be used first if there is much loose dirt; 
but it is useless, any time, to raise the dust 
from the carpet to the furniture by the use 
of a common broom. 

Plain “‘filling’’ and rugs cover floors more 
handsomely than carpets, generally, but 
are more expensive, while oiled floors and 
rugs require much labor to keep them al- 
ways shining and free from dust. 

Matting is now made almost as pretty as 
carpeting, and the best is only fifty centsa 
yard, but itis only suitable for rooms for 
summer use. The people of Bermuda lay 
thin winter carpets over their summer mat- 
ting. Kugs add much to the beauty and 
finished appearance of any room, if they 
harmonize with the carpet. Carpet lining 
isa very necessary item, as it saves the 
wear of acarpet greatly, and it is wise to 
lay it double in places where there will be 
unusual use. With care, the best quality 
of lining will last for years, and it only 
costs ten cents a yard. With proper care, 
carpets do not need to be taken up oftener 
than once in two years, especially velvet and 
Brussels, for the dust cannot get through 
them, and by careful treatment little will 
be lefton them. Ingrainsshould be taken 
Up once a year. 

In matter of furniture, have little if you 
must, but have that little good, and add to 
it as you become able to buy. It is far more 
Sensible and satisfactory than to buy a 
great deal of cheap stuff with which to frr- 
nish your new home. Buy what must be 
had, as good of its kind as can be afforded, 
and add to it as you see what meets your 
needs, or pleases your taste, later on. Itis 
a great pleasure to be able to add attraet- 
ive little trifles, to beautify one’s home. As 
to furniture, select that well made and sub- 
Stantial. in preference to fancy styles. Do 
not aspire to a brass bedstead, costing a 
round hundred or more, and requiring ex- 
tra labor to keep it in shining order, nor to 
an inlaid rosewood, costing far up into the 





hundreds, but be content with a fine qual- 
ity, made of black walnut, which can be 
bought for from twenty-five dollars up. A 
bedstead usually lasts a life-time, so this is 
the last piece of furniture we can afford to 
have cheap. Have a medium grade, if that 
is all the purse will admit of, but have all 
things correspond, all equally good of their 
kind, not a bedstead costing half a thou- 
sand, with cotton sheets, as we have seen in 
the guest-chamber of a wealthy lady. 

Next, have a set of springs for your bed- 
stead, as good as can be bought. It is far 
from economy, as well as comfort, to be 
economical in this respect. So get the best 
and most substantial, and pay not less than 
ten dollars forit. Brush the bedstead all 
around the inside with turpentine before 
putiing in the springs, and odorous little 
intruders will never put in an appearance. 
This process should be repeated monthly 
in the warm months. It is a simple but 
sure preventive. 

Now the mattruss ; of course of the best 
hair, which is now sixty cents a pound, 
and a good mattress should contain forty- 
five pounds of hair, It should be made in 
two parts, asquare and an oblong. Then 
it can be turned in so many different ways 
that it will not become flat or matted in a 
longtime. Especially is it important to 
go toa reliable house for hair-mattresses, 
for you cannot see what it is made of, and 
few low-priced houses will give the genuine 
black curled hair. Cotton sheets for win- 
ter and linen ones for summer are desira- 
ble and not expensive, the latter a real 
luxury ; and linen, if not allowed to freeze 


when washed, will last a great many years. 
Five and one-half yards of goods, two and 
a half yards wide, will make one puair of 
sheets. The eotton sheeting is now twenty- 
five cents a yard, and the test Barnsley 
linen sheeting is one dollar and ten cents a 

ard. Sheets and pillow-slips can be 

ought ready made; but a thrifty young 
housekeeper will make her own, and save 
a few dollars for something, perhaps, she 
could not otherwise afford. 

Two yards and a quarter will make a pair 
of pillow-slips, and allow tor a broad hem. 
A hemstitch is a very neat, plain finish. 
Pillow case linen. one and a quarter yards 
wide, is from forty to fifty cents a yar , and 
cotton is from eig teen to twenty-two cents. 

The proper size pnb gr wt is twenty-two 
inches by thirty, and they should contain 
from two and a half to three and a half 
pounds of feathers. The best “live geese’ 
feathers are now ninety cents a pound. A 
pair of small pillows, holding not over a 
couple of pounds of feathers each, are very 
convenient: they look well laid at the foot 
of a bed; and fancy covers make them orna- 
mental, as well as useful. A bolster, as 
long as the bed is wide, with round ends, 
and holding five pounds of feathers, is 

needed. A slip also for on to correspond 
with the rest of the bed linen. As to blan- 
kets, one must gauge the quality by their 
funds, but a pair costing ten dollars 1s bet- 
ter than two pairs costing five dollars a 


pair, for it ought to be doubly as good an- 


article. > 


FORCING AZALEAS. 


IN order to have Azaleas to bloom early 
get them to make their growth early. It is 
not well to take plants that are in bud and 
bring them into brisk heat in order to 
bring them into bloom; better bring them 
into heat after they have finished bloom- 
ing and get them to make their growth 
early, andin this way advance their time 
to bloom.—Exchange. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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“MANY MEW MODELS. /FOR THIS SEASON. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY. 





All the Ladies 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
marvelous success. It restores the original 
color to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and keeps it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists and P: erfumers. 








TRAVEL. 


The Travels of the Bentramont and Gor- 
an Families, A charming romance illustrative 
of Cuaewen Coons end Gowers © fe, oot freeon receipt 
of postage cents), E. O. ORMICK, Genera] 
Passenger r Agent Monon Route ck icago, ills. 























The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful poiwes agutem, clajming 8,600 
miles of zalireate, as just ed its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. ta D construction it ranks as rae 
= best t built railroad in the United States.” The hea 
est steel has been and curves avoided (a whoa A 
line having been selected). 

The t is, without controversy, 


the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 

gage car tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lig with Cg + Lamape and heated with steam 
from the engine, a thes traveler the great- 

est degree of safet; the greatest com- 
fort and elegance +P avy wn ae on earth. The 
ticket agents te throu: zhout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via = line. No extra charge for 
passage on these tra 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


witn. wos: OD AT REDUCED BATHS 
‘0 LIVE LONDON. DUBLIN, Etc. 
onan OF enERaEV Asa. Th., 8 tat ry AM 
STATE OF GEORGIA. Dp opens sept. 
Cabin passage d $40, according to Jocation of 
teroom. tty. jon tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from al! parts of cet at at Pd a, 
rates. Pier 41, feot of Leroy St. For freight and pass- 


AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., General Agents, 
63 Broadway, New York. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TK 

















Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.”” 


. CALDWELL, 

KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 


&.8T. JOHN, g. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gent Menepre. sae. the. Tkt. & Pass. Agt 








RisiNGSUN 
STOVE PO LISH 


Be Polish ab 
liness, Durability and Uenundi.Uneweniies. 
WORSE POS... Proprietors. Canton, Masa. 


GLENWOOD 
Ranges, Parlor-Stoves and Furnaces 











Were giventhe Highest Award 


At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Hosting they please the most ex 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the most critical. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsallpain. Ensures 
PR Ly A the feet. lic. at Druggista. itor kCan N.Y. 


PARKERS GINGER TONIC 
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251 Broadway, New VYerk. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “ THE INDEPENDENT ’’ embossed on it tn 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid). to any P.O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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[September 18, 1888, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strepgth 

by wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 

kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 

— titude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 

wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
JOMPANY, 106 Wallst., N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemic that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands, For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The priee is less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEY YEN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP- 

AND GET A ppd SDSOME 
SET OF CAR 
FISK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Springfield. Mass, 











STEINWAY 


MPOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

‘6 Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 


GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BEEN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 

MORE POPULAR THAN 

EVER. 


A PERFECT FIT 


_ GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 


SHORT, MEDIUM 
’ AND EXTRA 

nc. 

a ania Sati 4 B vweive cusps. 
BOOM wearer was 
THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST FOR 

QUALITY, 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK, 


FOLE MANUFACTURERS. 











FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 








HAW, APPLIN & Co, 


wer iG Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury 8t. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTOM. 


COLUMBIAS FOR ’88. 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 
Highest Grade of Ma- 
chines 2s Made. 
POPE WEG € COMPANY, 
— Boston, New York,Chicage. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 















HEALTH, HOUOGH & FORD, Ask your dealer 
COMFORT, tor them, or send 
ECONOMY. a postal card to 
A Pretty Foot as forthe address 
with a Pertect 
Fitting Shoe, is £ | of firm selling our 
most desirable 4 , Shoes. 
and can be a WOUGH 
tained by we 
ing HOUGT- weapieiee 
FORD’S #3 “a . ™ Rochester, 
brated shoes. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. New York. 








Est STERBROOK'S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


& Ad by all Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 








Bishop Scott Academy, 
roe ,ORE., Nov, 


Messrs Ivers & Pond 
Piano Co. Dear Sirs: 
The Piano that I pur- 
chased of you two 

years ago for my 
3chool use isin perfect 
yp tayo It shows 
no signs whatever of 
the tough —, - 
has received at 
hands of our 
who have our, pupils 
tinuously for practis- 
ing and evening a- 
musement. It has been 
in almost constant use 
during that time. It 
keeps in tune remark- 
a well and is alto- 
ether the most satis- 

actory instrument we 
have ever used in our 
school work. I should 
certainly give your 
Pianos the preference 
over any with which 





I am acquainted, for 
school purposes, be- 
ing reasonable ia price 


extremel are 
oronaay 
and satis heey a 
struments. 

Very truly yours, 


watpedenr, pias, 
Nov, 30, 188 

more than six years, 

Pianos, for continu- | Don’t think it inexpedient to 


isfactory than those ihe Easy Paymen 
of any other firm. afm all. } 


Dec. 21, 1887, 
The Ivers & Pond 





8 have had two of your 

J. W. HILL, Prin. Pianos in use for tae 

a F time, and he os 

ana Hall, Wellest very much in 

College. areny They have good wear- 
Write us. Wherever you live we will send GUARAN- J¢*Pect to put one in 
Messrs Ivers & Pond, | TEEING it to suit Jon, otherwise to be Bn ge us, we POUr Dew school (Wor- 
In an experience of payin ing a Fallway etreights both ways. We are one of the LAR- §'4!! Hall, a school for 


RERS 
we have found your ag Grand, Square and U pright, all sizes, styles and prices, FC°UTS€ Of a few weeks. 


ous school practice, fone or three thousand miles from Boston. If you want a §COL. C. J. WRIGHT, 

more durable and sat- § Piano, direct from the per pl who make it, at the very lowest 

if desired, write us and we will exe 

ut few Piano Dealers sell our Pianos, because P r, 

JULIA A. EASTMAN Rent “made and low -cost Pianos pay larger profits. We §/amingtonStateNor- 
Principal, | refer to the Traders’ National Bank u 

ability and disposition to make good —_ word. REMEM.- JFARMINGTON, ME., 

Oberlin College, we make it just as easy to deal with us, as if you lived Nov. 7,1 

within ten miles of Boston. Write for Information. 








wear” England Conser- 


Boston, Dec. 24, 1887 
Ivers € Pond Piano 
. Gentlemen : There 


anofortes manufac- 
tured by your Com- 
any. Many of them 
ave stood the severe 
Conservatory 
tice(about eight os 
er day )for more than 


for exchange, but all 


are 
=. quad satisfac- 
jon, thus proving the 


E. TOURJEE. 
4 
Peekskill Military Aca- 
demy. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y., 


Nov. 
Messrs Iv ers & Pond 
Co. Dear Sirs: We 





of First-Class Pianos in the JYOU2E boys) in the 


uy from us because you live Yours, 


B.S. A. M. 


, as to our mal School. 


ots de 
Ivers & Pond Piano 
Gentlemen: In 





Pianofortes which we 
purchased about one 
year ago, have given 
entire satisfaction, 
The tone is good, the 
action , ese eed 
secure, and the whole 

mechanism bears evi- BOSTON, xs 
dence of honest and 
capable workmanship. 


FENELON B. RICE. | wor pacific Coast Kohler & 








IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


181 & 182 TREMONT STREET, 


Branches : 1516 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. in Vesuan 
' (283 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


reply to = yost favor of 
the 4th, [ am happy to 
say that your Jano 
gives perfect satisfac- 
jon. I am so well 
ss with it that if 

needed ther I 


another 
MASS, [should get one as 
nearly like it as 





G.C. FYRRNGTON, 
Chase, San Francisco, Cal, Principal. 











GOODYEAR’ $ INDIA RUBBER GLOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 








ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS. 

Is practically an elastic Nets cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint ma 

Colors are Bright-Red, Red, Brown and Roof-Slate 
—can also make other shades to order 

My price is only #c. per gallon in Scesate. 

WM. A. HOLMES, 
Ne. 7 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


OIL ENGINES. 


Printers, Steam 










ERIPAEAY Sion, co, 


**H EEX R°? fer Brain Workers 
and DME | eRe! per’ ie and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, « oo ye ee cheap. Send for circular. 

Is for Physical and Vocal Culture,” - 
East 14th Street and 713 Sth Ave.. N. Y. Cit 
Prof. D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, author yi 
“ How to get yyy says of it: I bever saw 
any other that I liked balf as well.” 








503 and 505 Broadway, 
and 205 Broadway, 


CORNER FULTON STREET, 


New York City. 
Rubber Outfits Complete 
FOR 
HUNTING and FISHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


All Guaranteed! Thoroughly 


-Waterproof. 


LA Rubber Goods of Every Description. 


_Send for flustrated Catalogue. 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE ha 
ed and indorsed by thousands ont eae — 
Our grocer ought to have itonsale, Ask him pre 


D. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
233 North Second Strect, « Philadelphia. 
Buit No. 1. 
Terry, $62 
Plush, 68 


s. Cc. 
Smali 





Catalogues nxent, 
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Pair of Ouffs 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth 
are completely REVERSIBLE. Correct styles, pat 


fect fit. Garett, meting size 
REVERSIBLE LAR CO., % Kilby 8t., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated Catalogue free. * 











MITCHELL VANCK Cl. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG, 


Salesrooms: S836 and 838 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


esis cis, Dodd's 20 Wana se, DOSTOD 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., Rew York, ana 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
an —}% ! Rai Gard 
pence, Busnp. Chala sad 
peanst iron Oar Curbs, Yard 
ayerenme, Street Washers 


*“Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
y the Universal Exhi- 
hition at P. Fr. in 
ier Vienna, A in 
and Centennial Exhibition 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
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OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «: NORTHWEST 

The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full intormaticn,apply to any Ticket Agentor 
address the Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
J.M. WHITMAN, 4. C. WICEER, Z. P. WILSON, 

General Manager. Traffic Manager.  Gen’l Pass. Agt 


VICTOR rnicreies 
Highest grade known. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 














182—188 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass 
——$— ———————— 
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